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CHAPTER  I 


TBa  UTBBATUBB 


Wnx.  then  erer  be  an  adequate  life  of  Napoleon? 
Hitherto  it  haa  been  Marcely  worth  whUe  to  aak  the 
qnertion.  aa  we  have  been  too  near  the  prejudice*  and 
paariona  of  his  time  for  any  such  book  to  be  written. 
Nor  are  we  aa  yet  very  remote,  for  it  may  be  noted 
that  our  prennt  Sovereign  wai  aU  but  two  yean  old 
when  Napoleon  died,  and  that  there  are  atiU  probably 
to  existence  people  who  have  seen  him.  Moreover,  the 
Second  Ejipire  revived  and  reproduced  these  feeUngs 
to  ahnost  their  original  force,  and  the  reaction  from 
the  Second  Empire  prolonged  them.  So  we  are  still, 
perhaps,  not  sufBoienUy  outside  Napoleon's  historical 
sphere  of  influence  for  such  a  book  to  be  written. 

Nor  until  recentiy  did  we  possess  anythtog  like 
«lequate  materials.  The  pages  and  pages  that  foUow 
Napoleons  name  to  Ubraiy  catalogues  mainly  represent 
compilations,  or  pamphlets,  or  Uves  conscientiously  con- 
structed out  of  dubious  or  inadequate  materials,  meagre 
bricks  of  scrannel  straw.  But  now,  under  a  Oovem- 
ment  to  France  which  opens  its  records  freely,  and 
with  the  gradual  pubUcation  of  private  memoirs,  more 
or  less  authentic,  we  are  beginning  perhaps  to  see  a 
possible  limit  to  possible  disclosure.  The  pubUcation 
of  the  suppressed  correspondence  removes  a  reproach 
from  the  ofScial  publication,  and  fills  ita  blanks.  And 
^  1 
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for  «,m,  j^  p.,t.  muu»omp«J«i.  rtrMg.ly'T^r 
by  "7  dp,  of  the  r«HT«l  of  Boi»p»rUmi  La  mU^ 

riw.y.  unqu«tio„.bl.  or  umalx^J.  but  at  Z,  rutTZ 

ol  2:-t'f:i'"  '*•  '"""'^  '-"^  ■»-•  «»^ 

The  material,  then,  varied  and  nuueiTa  a*  It  U  aaou 

when  he  .haU  appear.  And  even  he  would  M«n  nTto 
be  remote.  In  the  g«at  Narratlre  of  the  reUtJon.  rf 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  of  Bu«i.  we  widi  to^U, 
•h~Jow  proJeot«L  I.  It  too  much  to  hope  that  M.  Vandal 
wiU  crown  the  .ervlce.  that  he  ha.  rwidered  to  hlrtorr 
to  that  priceJcM  work  by  writing  at  leaet  the  CiWl  lS 
of  Napoleon  P  Might  not  he  and  M.  Henri  Houiear* 
^t°w^le?°  "'""  '°  '""""'  "  "'"•  ^°'°*'^  •ooompuS 

it  Z'^T^  Tk,  ',P^°«^'I''  "  ^«  do  not  concdTe 
It  to   be  pouible  for  any  one  man  t<,   undertake  the 

«or,  indeed    could   any  one  man   adequately  deal  with 
Napoleon  in  hi,   military  and  hi.   clT^ti^  ^t 
Napoleon,   «y,   Mettemioh,  a   hoetUe  judgTwa.   bom 
«.   adminietrator    a  legiriator,   and   a   cTqueror,^ 
I^IS^""    '^f'  '    ^*«^      The    Conqueror    of 
and  1814,  would  require  a  ooneummate  master  of  the 
T ,     J"",  *°    "^"'    "^    oelobrate    hi.    qualitle* 
Again,  Napoleon  the  civilian  would  have  to  be  treated, 
though  not  necenarily  by  different  hand.,  a.  the  rtate^ 
man,  the  admjnirtrator,  the  legislator.    Lart  of  aU  there 
oome.  the  general  .urvey  of  Napoleon  a.  »  man,  one 
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ol  tli.itonJ<rteluu»eUr  to  hi.  iworn  •dnUwr.  oriwoni 
•~»1«.  OM  of  th«  n«»t  eompUct^l  to  the  who  «, 

U  fanUJ«d  to  th,  ri,  ,«„  th.t  h.  ,p,„t  «  8t  hZ^ 
wh«,  ho  nrt  iiMr.l7  recorded  ud  umotatwi  U.  cmJm^ 
but  .ffordMl  .  deflnlt.  ud  eoi»«utlT.  t|,w  of  htat- 
■itt  "Now,  >.  ha  Mid  there  Umeetf.  "thank,  to  mr 
mlrfOTtnne,  one  cm  «*  me  nakedly  u  1  ^'  What 
he  dtoUt«l  to  the  way  cf  .utoWog«phy  and  1^! 
mtnUrj  ha.  narer  perb  p.  received  iU  Jurt  mea.ura 
of  attention.  Some  ont  ha.  «id  iomewhere  tha:  the 
memoir,  he  produced  hlmMlf  .ppe«.  to  be  neglected 
b«*««>  thy  are  the  primitive  and  authoritative  doou- 

prefer  to  drink  at  any  other  K>arc  than  the  original- 
more  eepwdaUy  do  they  erteem  the  memoir,  of  any 
^o  eam^  however  momentarily,  into  contact  with  him. 
What  fte  man  hinuelf  thought  or  uld  of  hinuelf  Mem. 
to  mort  of  tboM  who  r.«l  about  Napoleon  a  matter 
c*  Uttle  moment  What  they  want  to  n..4  1.  Bour- 
rienne,  or  IMmn«t,  or  Con.tant,  or  the  like.  They 
may,  no  doubt,  allege  that  Napoleon',  own  memoln 
«re  not  m  q,loy  ..  thoM  of  «,me  of  hi.  «>rvant..  and 
that  ttey  we  by  no   mean,  to  be  alway,  reUed  upon 

^j;?^r*  "~^  °"'«*-  S«M  they  remafa  a.  ^ 
direct  deUbetato  declaration,  of  thl.  prodigy  a.  to  hi. 
achlev«n«it..  and  they  oonfaun.  mo«»ver.  commentarie. 
on   the   great    captain,   of   the    p..t^«»ar,  Frederic. 

to  tl^^lr"""''  ^''*  •*  ^*^'»'*  "rfo"  «»f  re.t 
to  the  hletorlan  or  the  Midler. 

Nor  murt  thl.  fadifference  to  truth  count  for  too 

much  In   «,   eetimate   of   Napoleon',  character.     Truth 

w«i   in    tho«.   day.   neither   expected   nor   required   to 

Conttoentol  .tate.mandup-.o  UtUe.  todeed.  that  half* 


" 
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•«tui7  aftorward*  Binnarek  diMorarad  it  to  b*  th* 
««rt  inMn.  of  d«,ption.  Napolwo',  a.re«t  Mwni., 
Mottwoieh  «d   T.il.y,«,d.   h.T,  now  ,1t«,    uTtwJ 

«ndMo«  to  tJi«,  la  any   ««.,   whar.    tbair    panonal 
intarart  wa.  Involved.    Napolwn  at  8t  HaUma  VmT  « 
It  wara.  maldnB  tha   ba*t  oaM  for  UmMlf,  Juat  aT  ha 
wa.  In  tha  habit  of  doing  in  hi.  bullatlna.    Hi.  bnllaUn. 
r^rawntad  what  Napolaon  dadrad  to  ba  baliarad.    So 
dU   tha   mamol™.     Th«j-   ar.   a   Mriaa   of   Nwolaonla 
bultatta.  on  tha  Napolaonlc  craar.  naithar  mora  ioTC 
I...  ll!  ii^.*"  »  °°1  «U«tlnction  to  ba  drawn.    In  writing 
hb  bultatta..  Napolaon  had  oft«,  «.  objaot  in  i^r^. 
At  8t  Haiana  hi.  only  praotloal  aim  waa  to  furth.r  (Ta 
totarert.  of  U.  dynaaty  and   hi.  Mn.     So  that  wh«« 
*^j  ""j  °°'  <«n»tly  oonoamad  tha  mamoir.  may  ba 
"""r^"!?  "  •°»°«''»'*'  n""*  "««Wb  than  tha  buUiltina. 
Tha  Utai»tura   of  St   H.lana  i.   fkat    aooumuUtiwr 
T!,  """t.^   '^'"°   "   «»— "»»>la  dirtanoa   of   cran' 
platjon.    Klghty.four  y««  have  elapwd  .inoa  a  naadT 
pubU,  .b«,rb«l   flv,   «iition.   of  W^Jdan^lJltSTta 
Bva  mrath.:   Mvantyaight  .inca  tha  booluaPm  wara 
crowded    with    eager    purch«»r.    for    Q-Mea.,-,    book. 
It  i.  ^rhap.  not   too   much   to   hope  that  hU  mann- 
•oriptjounial.  which  now  .leep.  in  California,  may  loon 
b.  pubh.hed  in  it.  antirety.  for  it  i.  «id  to  be  K 
vivid  and  origin^  matter;   whU.  it  might  throw  light 
on  the  difcrepancie.  between  hi.  "Voice  from  St  Hela^" 
and  hi.  private  communication,  to  tha  EngU.h  oifldala 
at  the  Admiralty  and  at  Plantation  Houw."    Then  wa 
have    had    the    voluminou.    batten.,    of    Qourgaud. 
Montholon.  and   La.  Ca««  (who.e  «.pp«.«rf  pj^lg*; 

aiM  lU,  ««  writUB  portloM  Ut.  bm   mmM   li   tk.  «W-« 
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milHit  •!«>  U  mttly  prodiuwd.  U  indMd  th<7  axiit  or 
nm  rairtad.)  mat  by  tha  ponderou*  dafanea  of  FortTth 
and  tba  mora  affaotiva  »bat-«ct   of  Saaton.     We  hava 
had.  too,  tha  Ugbt  artillaty  ot  MaitUnd  and  QloTar.  and 
Oookbom  and   Saotipi,  and  tha   madeap  "Miaa   Batay" 
who  baeama  Mra  AbalL    Wa  hava  tha  hUtoriaa  of  s't 
Halana  by  Bamaa  and  Jfa«aUn.    And  In  1810,  a  formar 
Goramor,    tianaral    Baatacu,    availad    hinuelf    of    tba 
niddan  intoraat  in  tha  hUnd  to   Uuneh  on  tha   pubUo 
a  maadra  quarto  datailing  lu  agricultuiml  featuraa  with 
a  minutonaaa  whieb  could  •oarcely  be  Juatifled   in   the 
eaaa   of    the   Garden   of   Eden.     We   have  the  tragedy 
of  Antommarohi,  whatever  that  effort  may  be  worth. 
Of  late,  too,  the   Commiaaariaa   have   taken   the   field ; 
Montohenu,  Balmain,  and  Stunner  have  all  yielded  their 
teatimony.     So  baa  Madame  de  Montholon.      Napoleon, 
indeed,  urged   hi*  companiona  to  record  his  utterancea 
in  Joumala,  and  frequently  alluded  to  the  reault.    "Tee. 
terdny    evening,"    laya    Ctourgaud,    "the   Emperor  told 
me  that  I  might  turn  my  leiiure  to  profit  in  writing 
down    hia    uyings:    I    would   thui    gain    from    600    to 
1000  Ionia   a   day."     He  waa   oogniaant  of   the   Journal 
of  Laa  Caaea,  which  waa  dioteted   to   or  lopied   by  St 
Denia,  one  of  the  aervanta,  whom  Napoleon  would  lome- 
timea  queation  aa  to  ita  contents    O'Heara'a  Journal  waa 
read  to  him.    He  took  it  for  grant»'d  that  they  aU  kept 
Joumala,  and   he  waa   right.     For,   except   the   faithful 
Bertrand  and  the  wife  who  divided  .  ith  the  Emperor 
hia  affaotion,  none  of  the  nctor-  iu  that  dreary  drama 
have  held  their  peace. 

Utely,  however,  there  have  appeared  two  further  eon- 
tributioua;  and  it  may  be  conaidered  that,  whUe  both 
aro  striking,  one  exceeds  in  interest  aU  the  previous 
puUicationa  of  St  Helena,  from  the  light  that  it  throwa 
on  Napoleon's  character.  Lady  Malcolm's  "Diarr  of  St 
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Helen."  give*  a  vivid  aecount  of  the  Emoeror-.  »» 

of  Lowe,  which  »ein.  to  turn  the  balance  finally  agauut 
U»t    haple«  and    distracted    oiHciaL     BuHhT^^ZS 

~m^k«ble  book  relating  to  Napoleon  at  8t  Hele^ 
but  to  Napoleon  at  any  time.  It  i,  the  private  diary^ 
Qourgaud  written  entirely  for  his  own  eye.  tho^th. 
6dito«  .eem  to  think  that  the  Utter  pa^  at^Z  rat^ 

We.  But  the  great  bulk  was  obviously  prepared  for 
no  one  except  Gourgaud;   since  it  could  pleaT^  onl 

the  touth  as  .t  appeared  to  the  writer  from  day  to  day^ 
It  throws  a  strange  light  on  the  author,  but  a  stm 
n^er  hght  on  his  master.    But  when  we  hJ^Tft 

tW  ^^^'',"  """^  "«"'y  ^^^  unvarnished  truth 
than  anythmg  else  that  has  been  put  forth. 

For  there  is  one  rule  to  which  we  fear  we  can  scarcely 

nuie  an  exception,  which  applies  to  all  the  Longwood 

It  we  did  make  an  exception  it  would  certafaily  be  in 
favour  of  Gourgaud.    And  it  may  further  be  s^d  ih^^ 

«f  their  pubhcation  from  the  events  to  which  they  retato 
Gourgaud.  who  is  published  inl898,  is  more  trutSu  tSa^ 
Montholon.  whopubUshes  in  1847;  and  Montholon,  again. 
«more  tru«rful  than  Us  Cases,  who  publishes  L^ 

who  pubhshed  in  182a  In  aU  these  books,  ex3 
^^  the  hites^  there  ere  gross  instancTof  X 
^fTJ^  Z  ""'/''»'ri«»tion.  And  yet  to  accuse 
aU  these  authors  of  wanton  unveracity  would  not  ^ 
f«r.  It  was  rarely  .fever  wanton.  Partly  from  idolatry 
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of  Napoleon,  partly  to  keep  up  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  event*  at  St  Helena  and  so  bring  about  hi« 
liberation,  facta  were  omitted  or  distorted  which  in  aay 
way  reflected  on  their  idol  or  tended  to  mar  the  intended 
effects.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  in  the 
air  of  St  Helena  that  blighted  exact  truth;  and  he 
who  collates  the  various  narratives  on  any  given  point 
will  find  strange  and  hopeless  contradictions.  Truth 
probably  lurks  in  Forsyth,  but  the  crushing  of  the  ore 
is  a  hideous  task;  and,  for  various  other  reasons,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  find  in  the  more  contemporary 
narratives.  There  is  a  strange  mildew  that  rests  on 
them  all,  as  on  the  books  and  boots  in  the  island.  One 
has  to  weigh  each  particle  of  evidence  and  bear  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  witness.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may 
be  charged  with  having  quoted  from  sources  which  we 
have  described  as  tainted.  We  could  scarcely  quote  from 
any  others.  But  where  the  testimony  seems  of  itself 
probable,  and  where  no  object  but  truth  is  perceptible 
in  it,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  cite  from  what  documents 
there  are. 

One  striking  circumstance  remains  to  be  noticed.  Of 
the  last  three  years  of  Napoleon's  life  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  From  the  departure  of  CU>urgaud,  in  March 
1818  to  the  end  of  May  1821,  we  know  practically  nothing. 
We  know  what  the  English  outside  reported.  We  have 
an  authorised  but  not  very  trustworthy  record  from 
within.  But,  in  reality,  we  know  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing. 
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charm  of  ite  own.  T^f  ^  m-  f  ^  !"""•"*  »  ««^»in 
"Memorial  rf  St  BsI^"a  ^'^.™'ler  the  title  of 
.pirited  desilf  of  CW,„,~'k"'"'.^*  *•"  1"*^*  "^^ 
ei^uUtion  S^  H^  L."  ^!!r'^  »  world-wide 
with  much  e^g^^on^'to^r^^to^  t"  'T 
a  «m.  than  eighty  thou^nHoi^  It  U^e^H  ? 
have  been  written  in  daily  entries  TnHt  »  ""eged  to 
report  of  Napoleon,  conv°.St7»M  \"''^'^'" '"'^' 
decUred  by  the  author  toWe^nw'  "T"!:  " 
want   of   time   f™    *,  ■  7.  '"*■  Partly  from 

from  the  ^^it:L":f''rX  "Xtf '  ^"-•'^- 
«  told  with  spirit  and  evenXuenr^d  r™*~ 
roborated   by  other   authority  ^'       ^  ^''™  <"«■- 

when    uncorroborated     it    !?„)...  ''*"*'°"'-     ^°*' 

putting  on  one  sidrthe  u«L^°"''    unreliable.      For. 

for  the  au  hor-s  Cine^  T  ,T^*  ^  aUowance 
he  sincerely^or^r^  ^  ^"1  ""^  ^"P^'^"  ('^''om 
blot  on  his  boot    I    i^aT  ""'*«,  "'r'^.  «»ere  is  a  fatal 

How   this    C   come  a^ur^tr.^'^T''""'''"'^-'- 

invention    of    lT  CasJ^"^,  it  *^"  *""".»»'«  *«'tUe 

i^piration  Of  Xa^leon.  it°L  ^^ot  tsihrdeZ^,,^ 
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pronounce.  At  any  rate,  four  auch  fabricated  letten  an 
printed  at  length  in  Las  Caws'  book,  and  he  must  be 
held  responsible  for  a  fifth,  which  is  nowhere  printed 
and  which  probably  had  but  a  transient  existence. 

The  fabrication  of  the  first  of  these  has  been  clearly 
and    categorieaUy    set    forth    by   Count    Mnrat    in    h^ 
exceUent   book,  "Murat.  Lieutenant   de  lEmpereur   en 
Bspagne."      The   charge   is   there   established   that   Las 
Cases,  in  order  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  hero's  Spanish 
poUoy    on    Murat,    mserted    in    his   book    a   fabricated 
letter   of  the   date   of  March   29,    1808.     By  whom   the 
letter  was   composed   does  not   appear.    But  that  it  is 
a    fabrication    is    certain,    and    the    responsibility    for 
Its    production    rests    on    Las    Cases.      Count    Murat 
accumulates  damning  proofs.    He  points  out  the  irresolu- 
tion  of  the  despatch,  and  the  orders  that  the  French 
armies  should  perpetuaUy  retreat  before  the  Spaniards 
as  whoUy  aUen  to  the  Napoleonic  character.    He  points' 
out    the    incessant     inconsistencies     with     passages    of 
authentic  despatches  written  at  the  same  time.    On  the 
27th  of  March  Napoleon  had  written  to   Murat  to  bid 
him  make  an  imposing  display  of  force  in  Madrid      In 
the   spurious  despatch,  dated   the   29th,  he   disapproves 
of  his  being  in  Madrid  at  aa     It  is  known,  moreover, 
that  the  news  of  Murat's  occupation  of  Madrid  did  not 
reach  the  Emperor  tiU  the  30th.    The  despatch  is  not  in 
the  form  with  which  Napoleon  addressed  Murat       The 
drafts,  or  minutes,  of  practicaUy  aU  Napoleon's  despatches 
are  in  existence.    There  is  no  minute  of  this.    Napoleon 
m    his    other    despatches    never    aUudes    to    this    one 
Murat  never  acknowledges  its  receipt.     Murat's  minute 
register  of  letters  received  and  sent  contains  no  aUusion 
to    it.     How,    in    any    case,   did    it   suddenly   make   its 
appearance  at  St  Helena?    It  seems  useless  to  accumu- 
late proofs  that  a  more  audacious  fabrication  has  seldom 
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l«n  pr«.ented  to  the  pubHc.  The  editor,  of  the  imperW 
correspondence,  indeed,  bluri.  ..  they  print  i^^^T^ 
^ppend  a  note  statin,  that  neither'th^'l^Vn^^S 
Savary.  Be»u««rt,  and  Thibaudeau.  blindly^ZTth^ 
w^lt°^e*teT°1'"  °'  ^   *^"-      ^^^o 

circumstances  which  vitiate1he"ett^:*:^e  TZ^f^ 
that  though  the  letter  is  dated  frTm  p!!i°  w  ^  """"^ 

£«  .;t5-^ior^-t=»^  -  p;-  ^ 

-a  very  dangerous  one-is  that  no  one  but  NaL^n 
«^can,«notconc.usive.    Thiers"^trC N  ^ 

m.  irt^-rr'ir  nit  ^r-^ui*' " "" 

Jy-trbeTele-ui^^^^^^^ 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  in^^*. 
whelming  difficulties  sta^d  by  hLielf     « J^'^t  °'  "T"- 
it  among  a  number  of  other  lelS^sthi^T         """*• 
handed  to  him  by  the  Emneror   l^..      t  5    f  ^  ^"^ 
narrative  of  MontholnTweU      But^,^  ''°- ''*  ""  """ 
oHgina.  responsibmty  mustT::^  lb  ^  ^Z!^^.^ 
It  IS  a  httle  unfortunate  that  T^  P..         •    ^     """ 
on  his  skill  in  compos.^     ^t^nsTn*^" 
up   Napoleon-s   protSt   at   pCoulf     He^       '  "^^ 
nume»ble    protests     of    his     o^*^"  "  OnJ""  ""  "" 
.pondence  established  with  Sir  H.  Lowe "  h^  JL*""^ 
om-nous  pie.  „„try,  "i  did  not  rern^iaie'   TlJ"^ 
documents  on  the  Governor.     De^Zt},frJ^^ 
never  ^pped  wHting:  the  Govern^'*:?  l^ttU^ent 
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the  Hinbtera,  the  Prince  Regent  — all  had  to  endure 
him.  Returning  to  Europe  he  bombards  every  Sovereign 
or  Minister  that  he  can  think  of.  Last  of  all,  the  patient 
reader  who  ploughs  through  his  eight  volumes  han  ample 
reason  to  feel  that  Las  Cases  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  pen  a  few  Napoleonic  despatches  to  keep  him- 
self in  exercise.  We  should  not,  on  this  instance  alone, 
definitely  pronounce  that  Las  Cases  deliberately  fabri- 
cated the  letter  to  Murat;  for  it  might  have  been  an 
academical  exercise,  or  there  might  have  been  confusion 
among  his  papers,  or  lapse  of  memory.  There  are 
strange  freaks  of  this  kind  on  record. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  effort 
or  lapse  of  Las  Cases  in  this  direction.  In  the  fifth  part 
of  his  journal  he  gives  in  much  the  same  way  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  to  Xiemadotte,  dated  August  8,  1811.  It 
is  entirely  ignored  by  the  editors  of  the  imperial  corre- 
spondence. It  is,  however,  inserted  in  the  "Lettres 
incites  de  Napoleon  I.,"  but  "with  every  reserve,"  for 
the  editors  do  not  know  its  source.  Had  they  known 
it,  they  would  no  doubt  have  rejected  it,  as  had  the 
former  editors.  They  take  it  at  second  hand  from 
Martel's  "CEuvres  Litt^raires  de  Napolten  Bonaparte." 
Martel,  who  does  not  name  his  authority,  evidently  took 
it  from  Las  Cases. 

Again,  in  his  sixth  volume,  Las  Cases  generously  pro- 
duces from  his  occult  and  unfailing  store  another  State 
document  This  time  it  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Napoleon 
to  his  brother,  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  on  April  3,  1808, 
from  the  Palace  of  Marrac.  It  bears  all  the  mint  marks 
of  the  others.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Las  Cases' 
book.  No  draft  of  it  is  in  existence,  a  fact  which  is 
in  itself  fatal  Unluckily,  too.  Napoleon  did  not  arrive 
at  Marrac  tai  fourteen  days  after  April  3.  The  editors 
of  the  Kmperor's  correspondence  print  it  with  this  dry 
11 
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remiirk,  and   with  an  ominouB   reference  to  Lai  Ca«. 

le  Boi  Louu    (p.  lee,  note),  unhedtatingly  dinnl«e.  it  .. 

ta  the  m^n,  if  not  whoUy,  a  fraud.     We  «»  no  re-on 

for  accepting  any  part  ae  genuine,  nor  indeed  doei  H 

Hocquain  supply  any. 

In  hi8  MTenth  volume,  again,  there  b,  a  fourth  letter, 
of  the  authorship  of  which  it  may  confidently  be  said 
Aut  I^  Cases,  aut  Diabolus.  It  purport,  to  be  instruo- 
PouL      »?."'°°y"°™  plenipotentiary  on  a  mission  in 

ka^l'  r.  ;  "  "."^  •■^'^'  *'•  '«'2.  This  composition 
is  absolutely  ignored  by  the  official  editors  of  the  imperial 
correspondence.  It  is.  as  usual,  suddenly  produced  by 
Las  Cases  as  a  revelation  of  the  real  motives  of  the 
Kussi«,  expedition.  The  real  motive  of  that  disastoou. 
war.  It  seems,  was  the  reconstitution  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland.  When  we  consider  that  at  th°t 
juncture  when  the  revival  was  passionately  sought 
by  the  Poles,  eagerly  desired  by  his  own  ^y,  ^d 
by  some  of  his  most  devoted  servants,  when  it  was  vital 

dictated  by  the  commonest  gratitude  and  humanity  t<> 
wards  Poland.  Napoleon  resolutely  refused  'it.  we^m^ 

XI^hV;:^- '  r**  '"•*''™«-*y  <"  th"  document.  ' 
t^  ^  f  fth  febnotion.  which  we  are  not  privileged  even 
to  see.  is  the  most  remarkable  and  .he  most  indent 
of  all.  In  a  moment  of  disinterested  friendship  Las  Cases 
ZZ^  ^^  manuscript  hoards,  to  show  to  Warden,  a 
letter  from  the  Due  d'Engh-en  to  Napoleon  which  was 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  and  which  was 
suppressed  by  Talleyrand  for  fear  Napoleon  should  be 
moved  by  It  to  spar^  him.    Las  Cases  appears  to  have 

himself  and   those   to   whom    he    showed  it    ever    hL 

the  singular  good  fortune   to  see   or  even  to  hear   of 
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it     Hi*   own  statement   with   regard    to  the    Enghien 
affair  ii  perhapa  the  mo**-,  nebulous  hi  his  whole  book, 
and  he  only  makes  a  timid  and  transient  allusion  to  the 
letter  which  he  had  shown   so  exultantly  to  Warden. 
Warden's   language   is   so  remarkable  that   it   deserves 
quotations    "I  saw  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  possession 
of  Count  de  Las  Cases,  which  he  calmly  represented  to 
me  OS  oiM  0/  the  mata  of  documents  formtd  or  eoUmted 
to  a%Uh»niieate  ana  justify   certain  myeten'ous  parte  of 
the    hUtory    which    he    was    occasionally    employed    in 
writing  under  the  dictation  of  the  hero  of  it."    Let  us 
follow  up  for  a  moment  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
letter  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  intercepted  by  TaUeyrand 
and    providentially    preserved    bj-    Las    Cases.     In   the 
"Letters  from  the  Cape,"  composed,  inspired,  or  revised 
by  Napoleon,  this  letter   -s  mentioned,  for   the   author 
had  "frequent  opportunities  of  cursorily  running   over 
manuscripts    of    the    greatest    interest    relative    to    the 
memorable  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  part  of 
which  was  even  written  from  the  dictation  of  Napoleon 
himself";  in  other  words.  Napoleon,  who  is  the  author 
of  the   "Letters,"   has    access    to    manuscripts   dictated 
by  himself.'  "When  the  Duo  d'Enghien  had  arrived  at 
Strasburg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he 
stated,  'that  his  rights  to  the  crown  were  very  distant: 
that  for   a  length   of  time   his   family  had   lost   their 
claims:   and  promised,  if  pardon  was  granted  to  him, 
to  discover  everything  he  knew  of  the  plot  of  enemies 
of  France,  and    to    serve   the   First   Consul   faithfully.' 
This  letter  was  not  presented  by  Talleyrand  to  Napoleon 
until  it  was  too  late.    The  young  prince  was  no  more." 
The    author    goes    on  to    say  that   in   the   manuscript, 
which  he  had  been  privileged  to  see.  Napoleon  states  that 
"perhaps,  if  this  letter  had  been  presented  in  time,  the 
political   advantages   which   would    have    accrued  from 
13 
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W.  dMlmtioo.  ud  hi.  mtWwi..  wovM  luTe  dMiM 
the    Hrrt    Couul    to    pardon    him."     Thi.    extract    i. 
faterarting  m  containing  the  only  portion  of  the  text 
of  thi.  remwksble  document  which  hw  been  praMrved. 
Knmour.  of  thi.  preclou.  letter  appear  to  have  been 
cautloudy  qiread  about  Longwood.  and  to  have  excited 
tte  cunoeity  of  that   portion   of   the   hou*hold  which 
had  not  been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  La.  CaMw. 
OMeara  appear.  eepeciaUy  to  have  dirtinguUhed  hinuelf 
^  a  pertinadou.  ^.Irit  of  invertigaUon.    In  January 
1817,    he    reprcMnt.    himwlf    „    aridng    the    Bmpeni 
que.tl<m.  with  regard  to  it    "I  now  ..ked  if  it  Ver. 
true   tl»t   TaUeyrand   had    retauied   a  letter  from   the 
Due  d  Enghien  to  him  untU  two  day.  after  the  Duke'. 
fc'?"!^f.      Napoleon',  reply  wa.:  'It  i.  true;  the  Duke 
had  written  a  letter,  offering  hi.  wrvice.,  and  a.kins 
a  command  in  the  army  from  me,  which  that  «»fem/S 
Talleyrand  did  not  make  known  untU  two  day.  after  hi. 
execution.'    I  obwrved  that  TaUeyrand  by  hi.  culpable 

de^  of  the  Duke.    -TaUeyrand,'  repUed  Napoleon,  'i. 
a  brteanu,  capable  of  any  crime.' " 

Two  month,  later,  in  March,  O'Meara  mention,  to 
Napoleon  that  a  book  ha.  been  pubUghed  re.pecting  him. 
^Warden,  which  wa.  e....ting  great  interert.  The 
book  had  not  then  arrived,  but  there  ,vere  extracto 
from  It  m  the  newepaper..  Napoleon  aU>  down  to  read 
the  new.paper.,  ask.  the  explanation  of  a  f..w  paMaffc 
and  at  once  inquire,  what  Warden  had  .«id  of  the 
affau- of  the  ftic  d'Enghlen.  "I  repUed  that  he  averted 
that  Talleyrand  had  detained  a  letter  from  the  Duke  for 
•  considerable  time  after  hi.  execution,  and  that  he 
attributed  hi.  death  to  TaUeyrand.  'Di  questo  non  c'6 
dubbio  (Of  thi.  there  i.  no  doubt),  repUed  Napoleon." 
Later  m  the  month  Napoleon  reitorat*.  thi.  statement 
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to  OVewa.  "When  ha  (the  Duo  d'EngUan)  urived  at 
Struborgi  ^*  wrote  a  letter  to  me  in  which  he  offered 
to  diaoover  everything  if  pardon  were  granted  to  him, 
aaid  that  hia  family  had  loat  their  olaima  for  a  long 
time,  and  concluded  by  offering  hia  aerrioea  to  me. 
The  letter  waa  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  who  concealed  it 
until  after  hia  execution."  Thia  aeema  aucoinct  enough, 
bat  O'Meara  wiahed  to  make  aaaurance  doubly  aure.  So 
in  April  he  "aaked  Napoleon  again,  aa  I  waa  anxioua  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  whether,  if  Talleyrand 
had  delivered  the  Duo  d'Enghien'i  letter  in  time  to  him, 
he  would  have  pardoned  the  writer.  He  replied,  'It  ia 
probable  that  I  might,  for  in  it  he  made  an  offer  of 
hia  aervicea;  beaidea,  he  wee  the  beat  of  the  family.'" 
It  ia  noteworthy  that  although  Napoleon  apeaka  more 
than  once  to  Oourgaud  about  the  Enghien  affair  he 
never  mentiona  the  letter  to  that  critical  and  incredu- 
loua  ofBoer.  Finally,  the  whole  bubble,  blown  aaaiduoualy 
by  Warden,  O'Heara,  and  the  "Lettera  from  the  Cape," 
ignominioualy  burata.  The  letter  diaappeara,  and  with 
it  the  charge  againat  Talleyrand.  The  narrative  ia 
brought  back  to  historical  truth  by  placing  on  record 
the  well-known  note  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  written  on 
the  report  of  hia  trial.  Montholon  haa  to  engineer  thia 
remarkable  metamorphosia.  It  ia,  of  course,  impossible  to 
perform  this  task  with  success,  but  the  liapless  equerry 
extracts  himself  from  it  with  something  less  than 
grace  or  probability.  He  tells  ra  that  after  O'Heara's 
departure  the  surgeon's  journal  was  left  with  him,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  it  aloud  to  his 
master.  The  Emperor,  he  says,  pointed  out  some 
errors  in  the  manuscript.  And  it  seems  a  pity  that 
Montholon  does  not  place  on  record  what  these  errors 
were,  for  the  only  statement  which  is  corrected  is  that 
*^hrice  solemnly  made  by  O'Meara  on  the  authority 
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of  NspolMm  UmtU.  We  mnit  quota  teztoally  what  ii 
••Id  .boat  it.  "M.  OMe«-«  dit  que  M.  de  TaUerntud 
i>itwoq>ta  une  lattra  ierite  pw  U  Duo  d'EngUea  quel- 
qua.  hauraa  aTut  la  Jugemant  U  rMti  aat  qua 
la  Due  d'Engbian  •  aorit  lor  la  prooia  rarbal  d'lntar- 
rogatolra,  ■vsnt  da  signar:  'Je  fail  aveo  inituca  la 
demande  d' avoir  una  audlenoa  partioull6re  du  pramiar 
ooMul.  Hon  nom.  mon  rang,  ma  fa<on  da  peiuer  at 
1  horreur  de  ma  rituation,  me  font  eap^rer  qu'il  na  re- 
fuwra  paa  ma  demande.'"  Thia,  of  courae,  ii  what  the 
Duo  d'Enghien  did  aotuaUy  write.  Then  Hontholon 
proceeds,  "  Malheureuiement  I'Empereur  n'eut  connau- 
•anoe  de  oe  fait  qu'apria  rexicution  du  jugement  L' 
intervention  da  M.  de  TaUeyrand  dan*  ce  drame  langlant 
art  d«Ji  aaaex  granda  aana  qu'on  lui  prdta  un  tort  qu'U 
n'a  pa*  au." 

We  regret  to  declare  that  we  do  not  conaider  this 

contradiction  as  any  more  authentic  than  the  letter  from 

the  Duo  d'Enghien,  written  at  Strasburg,  offering  hia 

■ervicea,  and  aaking  for  a  command  of  the  army,  which 

TaUeyrand  intercepted  for  fear  it  ahould  melt  Napoleon'i 

heart     The  fact  and  purport  of  that  letter  are  clearly 

set  forth  by  Warden,  who  aaw  the  letter;  by  Laa  Caaea, 

who  ihowed  it  to  him  J  by  O'Meara,  who  twice  aaked 

Napoleon  about  it;  by  Napoleon  himaolf,  in  the  "Letters 

from  the  Cape";  and  the  main  point  of  tbo  story  is  not 

the  appeal  of  the  Duke,  but  the  infamy  of  TaUeyrand, 

who  suppressed  it.    Warden  published  the  first  statement 

in  1818;  the  "Cape  Letters"  appeared  in  1817;  O'Heara 

m  1822;  La.  Cases  in  1824.   At  last,  in  1847,  thirty  years 

after  the  statement  waa  first  published,  appears  Mon- 

tholon's  book.    By  this  time  the  whole  story  has  been 

hopelessly  exploded.     A  host  of   elucidatory  pamphlets 

ha.    been    published.      What    has    not    been    pubUshed 

U  the  document  itrolf,  which,  so  assiduously  advertised, 
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rtorUT,  flrtlon.    A.  w.  W.  ..id.  h.  oonjar..  up  «. 
^M-Hl.  fa  which  h.  r^  OM«r.-.  co»7~ition  to  th^ 

Montholon.  however,  only  record,  one  oorrecUon.  which 

whole  rtory.  and  u  explicit  acquittal  of  TaUeyrand 
The  rtatemente  in  Warten',  bo^k;  which  form  thH^xt 
for  Napol^n'.  „mark.  to  Ollear.  in  March  mi.  ^d 
the  «t.p,rical  ..^rtion  in  the  "Letter,  from  the  Ca^- 

r^  J'"  r"""^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^"-  Monthoten 
i  .  ^^  '*°°°*  ^""'^  ^*  «•  »°  do-bt  t™e  that 
N^l«n  did  not  »e  the  lart  word,  which  EnghW 
wrote  before  hb  execution  took  place.  But  the«,  we« 
not  a  letter  written  from  8tra.burg.  nor  are  theT^ 
WUcation  for  a  port  fa  the  French  i^y.  norwe^^h^ 
?'^'"1''JL^'"'^'^  It  1.  noteworthy  Zr.^ 
NaJjZ  ^  '•"^J"""  '°"«'«°«  employment  ,md~ 
Napol^m.  w.  know  from  Savaiy  that  the  Duke",  fat^ 

S^S^k'*  ""  "^^  *•"''  he  had  a*ed  to  Lrve^ 
W  ^K,  rj^-  7"  '^'"  """tkolonV  loyal  .pirft. 
but  we  tUnk  he  might  have  effected  the  retreat   Hn 

"..'"T^'"'   P"***™  ***  ".mething  more  of  Am 
ind  veUed  it  with  more  probabiUty.  "«•«". 

no  t,!!"^"^^  "■  '"^  "  *"  ®''«'^''°  "ff"^.  though 
nodonbt  ob«=ure,  i.  certafaly  not  open  to  thi.  particulL 

^    Strange  y  enough,  and  mo.t  unfortuiiatdy  for 

.?f?''/'P*'''°''  *»  hi.   own   hand  left  an  expreM 

^mttal  of  TaUeyrand.     Mteeval  cran«ribe«  from  Z 

jnt^ph  note,  of  Napoleon  on  the  Hi.tory  of  Jleu^ 

^hf^  .k/'"'  *T^'  """=  "P™~  Talleyrand 
hAaved  on  thi.  occion  aa  a  faithful  mini.ter.  anV  the 

^^  i"!  "fT  ^  '-y  "P"""^  to  make  to  him 
mth  regard  to  if    TaUeyrand'.  complicity  or  connivan« 
"  17 
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doM  not  fkll  to  be  dlMUMod  hara;  that  ia 
dUTamit  matter.  But  tWa  nota  ax;  r  «aly  eontradiete 
tha  charge  of  perfldy  which  we  are  diaeoniiig,  and 
which  ia  the  eaaanoa  ol  the  charge  preferred  by  Im 
Caaea. 

FinaUy,  it  i»  to  be  noted  that  on  hia  death-bad  tha 
Emperor,  provoked  by  an  attack  in  an  English  reriew 
on  Sayaiy  and  Caulalpcourt  in  oonneotlon  with  thia 
incident,  oalU  for  hia  will,  and  imorU  in  it  the  foUowing 
aentenoe:  "I  had  the  Due  i'Enghien  arroated  aad  tried 
beeauae  it  waa  neceaaary  for  the  aafety,  intereat,  and 
honour  of  the  French  people,  when  the  Comte  d'Artoia 
waa,  avowedly,  maintaining  aUty  aaaaaaina  in  Paria. 
Under  the  aame  circumatancea,  I  should  do  the  aame 
again."  Thia  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  though  not 
perhapa  the  whole  truth. 

We  have,  then,  we  oonf eaa,  a  profound  diatruat  of  thia 
maaa  of  iUuatrative  dooumenta  collected  by  Laa  Oaaea. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  call  to  mind  a  aingle  letter  (except 
the  various  protaaU)  which  U  given  by  Laa  Caaea  and 
which  ia  genuine,  except  the  farewell  letter  of  Napoleon  to 
Laa  Cases  himself.  Strangely  enough,  such  is  the  fatality 
attaching  to  lettera  in  this  collection,  Oourgaud  gives  a 
totally  different  version  e^cn  f  this  on<i!  yet  Oourgaud 
read  it  under  circumatancea  toat  woiJd  have  stamped 
it  on  his  memory.  In  this  case,  however,  the  varaion 
of  Laa  Caaea  ia  aupported  by  Lowe,  and  ia  no  doubt  tha 
true  one. 

Whence  came  all  theae  documenta?  When  and  where 
was  "the  mass  of  documents  formed  or  collected  to 
justify  certaii  mysterious  parts  of  the  history"  of  the 
Emperor's  reign?  Are  we  to  underst  nd  that  Napoleon 
hurriedly  culled  them  at  the  Elys^  or  Malmaison 
after  Waterloo— a  letter  to  Louis,  a  letter  to  Hurat, 
a  letter  to  Bemadotte,— from  his  enormous  correapon- 
18 
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dMM*r  W*  know  that  tha  lettan  which  h*  oonddarad 
at  that  tinw  of  moat  ImportwiM  he  oonBdad  to  hia 
brother  Joaaphi  thaj  were  bound  in  Tolumat.  How, 
than,  did  ha  eomr  to  hara  thaaa  aparaa  but  notable 
daqwtehaa  about  liim?  Laa  Oaaaa  oould  only,  if  thajr 
ware  genuine,  hare  obtained  them  from  Napoleon,  and 
Laa  Caaea  waa  not  in  the  oonfldenoe  of  Napoleon  till 
long  after  the  Emperor  waa  eut  oft  from  hia  papera. 
Whanoe,  then,  ooma  thaae  eaaket  lettera?  Laa  Oaaaa 
oould  tall  ua,  but  doea  not:  and  no  one  elae  oan.  Tha 
onlj  hint  we  obtain  i«  from  Gourgaud,  who,  speaking 
of  aome  falae  atatament  of  Warden's,  aajra  that  it  la 
probably  "una  partie  du  journal  faux  de  Laa  Caaea,' 
from  which  we  may  oonolude  that  Laa  Caaea  kept  a 
apurious  record  for  the  information  of  curious  atrangera 
and  the  publio,  and  that  this  waa  known  at  Longwood. 
And  here  we  must  aay,  with  deep  regret,  that  we 
wish  we  oould  feel  certain  that  Napoleon  waa  ignorant 
of  thaaa  fabricationa.  There  would  be  perhapa,  if  we 
oould  shut  our  eyea  to  the  evidence  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  "Letten  from  the  Cape,"  or  if  wa  ohoae 
to  take  that  pamphlet  aa  a  aort  of  trial-balloon  aent 
forth  by  the  Emperor  but  not  intended  to  carry  hia 
authority,  no  abaolutely  direct  or  reliable  evidence  of 
connection.  Unfonnnately,  them  ia  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
uuthorahip  of  the  "Lettei.  from  the  Cape."  Hontholon, 
moreover,  givea  the  spurious  letters  to  Hurat  in  the 
midst  of  a  narrative  of  Spanish  affairs  dictated  by 
Nqtoleon.  Napoleon  ia  recorded  as  saying:  "On  the 
aMh  of  Hay  I  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,"  aa 
follows.  And  then  follows  the  spurious  letter.  If,  then, 
we  can  implicitly  trust  Montholon,  Napoleon  declared 
the  letter  to  be  genuine.  But  we  do  not  implicitly  trust 
Montholon.  We  have,  however,  described  the  relations  of 
Napoletm,  aa  aet  forth  by  the  chroniclers,  to  the  imaginary 
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Engfaien  letter.  We  can  hardly,  then,  aequit  Napoleon  of 
having  bean  cognisant  ot  theae  documents.  Las  Cases, 
in  his  Journal,  constantly  treats  us  to  comet  showers 
of  asterisks,  which  he  assures  us  represent  conversa- 
tions with  Napoleon  of  the  utmost  moment  and  mystery. 
Possibly  mystifications  may  have  been  concocted  at  these 
dark  interviews,  and  if  Las  Cases  kept  any  record  of 
what  then  passed  it  would  be  well  to  publish  it.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  that  the  idolater  would 
venture  to  take  such  liberties  without  at  least  a  sign 
from  the  idoL  It  must,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that 
an  ofBcer  on  board  the  Northumberland  records  that 
Napoleon  was  heard  in  dictation  to  Las  Cases  saying 
that  he  had  received  proofs  of  Enghien's  innocence 
and  an  application  from  Enghien  for  emplojrment, 
after  the  Duke's  execution.  Thiers,  again,  follow- 
ing the  less  emphatic  opinion  of  M^neval,  positively 
declares  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  style,  that  the  letter  to  Hurat  was  composed  by 
the  Emperor,  lliis  is  a  damning  admission  if  the 
authority  of  Thiers  be  accepted,  for  no  one  can  now 
believe  that  that  letter  was  written  on  the  alleged  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thiers  is  by  no  means  infallible. 
Moreover,  is  it  possible,  to  put  things  on  the  lowest 
ground,  that  Napoleon  would  associate  himself  with 
tricks  so  certain  of  discovery?  Unless,  indeed,  what  is 
not  impossible,  he  allowed  them  to  be  launched,  care- 
less of  the  future  or  of  the  verdict  of  history,  in  order 
to  produce  a  momentary  impression  in  his  favour;  just 
as  he  is  said  in  the  days  of  his  power  to  have  published 
in  the  Momtewr  fictitious  despatches  from  his  marshals. 
We  ofFer  no  judgment:  we  care  to  go  no  further: 
our  object  is  not  to  follow  up  the  track  further  than 
to  demonstrate  the  unreliability  of  Las  Cases.  And  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  these  various 
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fabrieatiozu  lie  like  a  bar  sinister  athwart  the  Teraoity  of 
his  massi'  •  volumes,  and  make  it  impossible  to  accept  any 
of  hif  ■^ta^■6l'Jente,  when  he  has  any  object  in  making  them, 
n  )9  bfling  i; ),  if  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  minor 
and  .  aas  elaborate,  inaccuracies.  Pasquier,  for  example, 
compi-iia;!  tli>.^  1.M  Cases  gives  a  whoUy  imaginary 
account  of  the  interview  which  Pasquier  had  with 
Napoleon  on  becoming  Prefect  of  Police.  But  the 
responsibility  for  this  misstatement  does  not  probably 
lie  with  Las  Cases.  He  also  signalises  two  other  mis- 
representations of  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  multiply  instances. 

We  have,  however,  a  further,  though  very  minor, 
objection  to  this  author,  in  that  he  is  a  bookmaker  of  an 
aggravated  description.  No  sort  of  padding  comes  amiss 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  not  without  interest, 
and  even  value;  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
he  has  no  interest  to  serve,  and  where  he  records  at 
length  habits  and  remarks  of  Napoleon,  which  we  find 
nowhere  else,  the  genuineness  of  which  must  be  decided 
by  internal  evidence  or  probability.  Las  Cases,  too,  is 
by  far  the  most  Boswellian  of  the  biographers,  the  most 
minute,  the  most  insensible  to  ridicule,  and  in  that  respect 
affords  some  amusement.  Some,  indeed,  of  his  sublimer 
Sights  hover  perilously  near  the  other  extreme ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  feels  an  indescribable  emotion  on 
seeing  Napoleon  nib  his  stomach.  The  Emperor  has 
some  coffee  for  breakfast,  which  he  enjoys.  "Quelques 
moments  plus  tard  il  disait,  en  se  frottant  I'estomao  da 
la  main,  qu'il  en  sentait  le  bien  li.  II  serait  difficile  de 
rendre  mes  sentiments  k  ces  simples  paroles," 

Again,   Napoleon   tells   him   that   when   speaking  to 
Lowe  he  became  so  angry  that  he  felt  a  vibration  in 
the  calf  of  his  left  leg,  which  is  one  of  his  portentous 
symptoms,  and  one  which  he  had  not  felt  for  years. 
21 
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Again,  Las  Caaes  records,  in  the  true  Boewellian  strain, 
that  Napoleon  had  called  him  a  simpleton,  consoling 
him  with  the  assurance  that  he  always  meant  the 
epithet  as  a  certificate  of  honesty. 

Again,  Las  Cases  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  absence 
of  all  personal  fraling  in  Napoleon.  "He  sees  things  so 
completely  in  the  mass,  and  from  so  great  a  height  that 
men  escape  him.  Never  has  one  surprised  him  in  any 
irritation  against  any  of  those  of  whom  he  has  had 
most  to  complain.**  Were  it  possible  on  other  grotmds  to 
give  complete  credit  to  the  narrative  of  Las  Cases  this 
stupendous  assertion  would  make  us  pause. 

The  memoirs  of  Montholon  are,  like  the  author,  emin- 
ently suavo  and  gentlemanlike.  0*Meara  accuses  him,  in 
private  Idtters  to  the  English  staff,  of  being  untruthful, 
and  O'Meara  should  be  a  good  judge.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  where  they  bear  upon  the  general  strategy  of 
Longwood  they  are  unreliable,  like  all  the  publications 
within  thirty  years  of  Napoleon*s  death,  though  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  appeared  late,  not  tiU  1817. 
Nor  are  the  dates  given  always  exact ;  and  this  inaccuracy 
gives  the  impression  that  the  entries  may  have  been 
written  up  some  time  afterwards.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  indeed,  that  portions  of  the  book  are  inser- 
tions long  subsequent  to  the  exile.  But,  on  questions 
where  the  credit  of  Napoleon  or  his  ill-treatment  is  not 
involved,  they  may  be  read  with  interest  Nor  can 
we  avoid  commending  the  tone,  which  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  date  of  publication.  A  qiutrter  of  a  century  had 
cooled  many  passions  and  allayed  many  feuds.  Oonr- 
gaud  had  ceased  to  rage,  and  had  amicably  co-operated 
with  Hontholon  in  the  production  of  the  Emperor's 
memoirs.  Hence,  Montholon  has  not  a  word  against 
Oourgaud,  or  even  reflecting  on  Gourgaud,  at  a  time 
when  that  fretful    porcupine  must  have  been   making 
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bis  life  almoBt  intolerable.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
Gtourgaud's  challenge,  there  is  simply  a  blank  of  ten 
days.  Whether  this  judicious  reticence  is  due  to  anguish 
of  mind,  or  whether,  what  is  not  impossible,  the  whole 
transaction  was  what  our  ancestors  would  have  called 
a  flam,  or  whether,  on  consideration,  the  entries  were 
cancelled,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  We  incline  to 
the  last  hypothesis,  and  regret,  now  that  Qourgaud's 
journal  is  published,  that  Montholon's  cannot  as  a  counter- 
blast be  given  in  its  entirety.  We  know  that  he  left  in 
manuscript  a  great  mass  of  notes  of  conversation.  One 
at  least  of  these,  the  record  of  a  monologue  of  Napoleon's 
on  Ha'  ch  10,  1819,  has  been  published,  and  exceeds  in 
interef.t  anything  in  Montholon's  book.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  these  notes  should  be  unreservedly  given 
to  the  world.  Were  this  done,  we  might  have  a  record 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  of  Gourgaud.  What  we 
chiefly  regret  about  the  book  as  it  stands  are  the  obvious 
suppressions,  due,  no  doubt,  to  blind  veneration  for  Napo- 
leon's memory,  and  to  solicitude  for  the  political  interests 
of  Napoleon's  nephew.  It  languishes,  moreover,  just 
when  it  would  have  been  most  fruitful— that  is,  after  the 
departure  of  the  other  chroniclers,  Las  Cases,  O'Meara, 
and  Gourgaud,  when  we  have  nothing  else  to  depend 
upon,  except  the  imaginative  excursions  of  Antommarchi. 
For,  in  the  last  days  of  all,  we  are  left  mainly  to 
Antommarchi,  and  no  one  of  the  chroniclers  is  less 
reliable.  He  was  a  young  Gorsican  anatomist  of  some 
distinction,  and  arrived  in  St  Helena  eighteen  months 
before  Napoleon's  death.  As  a  Gorsican,  selected  by 
Cardinal  Fesch,  he  should  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
Emperor.  But  he  was  unlucky,  for  on  several  occasions 
he  was  absent  when  Napoleon  wanted  his  aid.  More- 
over, his  illustrious  patient,  who  in  any  case  did  not  love 
physicians,  thought  him  too  young  and  inexperienced.  And, 
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according  to  Montholon,  Antommarohl  treated  the  illnen 
of   Napoleon  as   trifling,  and   even   feigned.     Tet  Mon- 
tholon  BpealuweU  of  him.ae  "an  ezoeUent  young  man," 
Md  has  no  conceivable  object  for  misrepreronting  him. 
When,   in   Mar. -L    1821,   Napoleon   complains  of  feeling 
internal  stabs,  as  of  a  pen-knife,  caused  by  the  hideous 
disease  which  had  then  ahnost  kiUed  him,  Antommarchi 
laughs.    Nothing,  says  Montholon,  wiU  make  him  beUeve, 
within  seven  weeks  of  the  end,  in  the  gravity,  or  even  in 
the  reality,  of  Napoleon's  condition.    He  is  persuaded  that 
the   ilhiess   is  only  a  political   game,  played   with   the 
mtention  of  persuading  the  English  Government  to  bring 
the  Emporor  back  to  Europe.    He  declares,  with  a  smile 
of   mcredulity,  on    March  20,   that   Napoleon's  pube   is 
normal.      On    March    21,    however,    he    recognises    the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  decUres  that  he  sees 
undeniable  signs  of  gastritis.    Napoleon  thereupon  con- 
sents, with  great  reluctance,  to  take  some  lemonade  with 
an  emetic.    Next  day,  therefore,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  was  administered  in  some  lemonade.    The 
patient  was  violently  sick,  and  roUed  on  the  earth  in 
agony.     What  the  agony  must  iiave  been,  when  we  re- 
member the  ulcers  which  were  internally  devouring  him, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive.    Antommarchi  says  that  the  effect 
IS  too  strong,  but  that  it  it  a  necessary  remedy.    Napoleon, 
however,  absolutely  refuses  any  fi.rt!ier  medicine  of  the 
kind.    Next  day  he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him  a 
glass  of  lemonade;   but  the   young  doctor  was  on  the 
watch,  and  craftily  inserted  tho  same  dose  of  his  favourite 
remedy.     Napolpjn  smelt  something  stronge,  and  gave 
it  to  Montholo.i,  who  in  ten  minutes  was  horribly  sick. 
The  Emperor  was  naturaUy  furious,  caUed  Antommarchi 
an    assassin,    and    declared    that   he   would    never   see 
him  again. 

For  some  time  past   the   young   Cordcan   bad   been 
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weary  of  his  confinement,  and  Ua  attendance  on  one 
whom  he  considered  an  imaginary  invalid.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Jamestown,  or  outside  the  Umits, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  orderly  who  was  forced  to  accompany 
him.  FinaUy,  in  January  1821,  he  signified  to  Sir  Thomas 
Beade  his  intention  of  leaving  the  Emperor's  service 
and  the  island.  On  January  31,  1821,  he  wrote  to 
Montholon  that  he  desired  to  return  to  Europe,  and 
that  he  felt  with  regret  his  inability  to  gain  the 
Emperor's  confidence.  Napoleon  at  once  gave  his  consent 
in  a  letter  which  Montholon  truly  characterises  as  "bien 
liure."  We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph:  "During 
the  fifteen  months  that  you  have  spent  on  the  island  you 
have  not  made  His  Majesty  feel  any  confidence  in  your 
moral  character;  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  his 
iUness,  and  so  there  is  no  object  in  prolonging  your 
stay  here."  In  spite  of  this  scathing  sentence,  Bertrand 
and  Montholon  patched  up  a  reconciliation,  and  on 
February  6,  Antommarchi  was  permitted  to  resume 
his  service.  On  March  23,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was 
another  quarrel,  and  Montholon  records  that  on  March  31 
Napoleon  refused  to  aUow  his  name  to  be  even  mentione.'. 
However,  on  April  3,  he  was  allowed  to  be  present 
at  Dr  Amott's  visit.  On  April  8,  being  again  absent 
when  summoned,  he  is  formaUy  told  that  the  Emperor 
wiU  never  see  him  again.  On  AprU  9  he  went  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  request  permission  to  return  to 
Europe,— twenty-sii  days  before  Napoleon's  death.  Lowe 
said  that  he  must  refer  the  matter  to  England.  On 
April  16,  Arnott  insisted  that  Napoleon  should  once 
more  receive  Antommarchi.  On  April  17,  Napoleon 
dictates  a  letter  which  he  msists  on  Antommarchi  sign- 
ing as  a  condition  of  rt  jiining,  as  the  doctor  had  been 
accused  of  idle  gossip  and  jests  as  to  hi3  master's  habits. 
On  April  18,  he  is  once  more  allowed  to  accompany 
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Amott  to  the  patient'i  room.  On  April  21,  howerer, 
the  English  docton  hold  •  eoniultation  without  him; 
and  when  Hontholon  wiihee  to  lummon  him  on  April  2S, 
Napoleon  twice  angrily  refuaes.  For  the  flrat  five  dayi 
of  ICay,  the  laat  five  dayi  of  life,  he  ie  allowed  to  watch 
in  the  room  a4Ja4)ent  to  the  lick-room.  In  the  laat 
agony,  whenerer  he  trie*  to  moiaten  the  lip*  of  the 
dying  man.  Napoleon  repela  him  and  aigna  to  Hontholon. 
IWdly,  on  Hay  6,  Napoleon  dies,  and,  alone  of  all  his 
attendants,  omits  Antommarchi  from  his  will. 

Why  recall  all  this  so  minutely  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  Antommarchi's  book. 
That  work,  on  the  contrary,  records  nothing  but  the  single 
minded  devotion  of  the  physician,  and  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  the  patient.  For  example,  on  the  day  on 
which  Napoleon  twice  refused  to  aee  him,  he  records  that 
the  patient  reluctantly  accepted  one  of  his  remedies, 
and  declared,  "Ton  can  measure  by  my  resignation 
the  gratitude  I  feel  for  you."  Napoleon,  declares  the 
doctor,  added  confidential  directions  about  his  funeral, 
— that  it  was  to  be,  failing  Paris,  at  Ajaccio,  and,  fail- 
ing Ajaccio,  near  the  spring  in  St  Helena,  On  the 
26th  of  March,  when  Napoleon  would  have  none  of  him, 
Antommarchi  represents  himself  as  persuading  Napoleon 
to  see  Amott.  Hontholon  says  that  it  was  on  the  31st 
that  Napoleon  first  consented  that  Amott  should  be  sent 
for,  and  adds,  "As  for  Antommarchi,  he  persists  in  for- 
bidding that  his  very  name  should  be  mentioned."  Daily 
he  records  minute  symptoms,  and  elaborate,  affectionate 
conversations  with  his  patient.  But  not  a  word  of  his 
being  forbidden  the  door,  or  of  his  contemptuous  dis- 
missal, or  of  his  efforts  to  leave  the  island.  Yet  the  two 
volumes  which  contain  his  record  of  eighteen  months 
would  have  sufficed  to  find  room  for  this.  It  is  not 
possible  that  Hontholon  should  be  guilty  of  gratuitous 
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faUehood  with  regard  to  him.  Hontholon  i«  well  diapoeed 
towards  Antommarohi;  his  statomenta  are  Bupportod 
both  by  documentary  evidence  and  by  the  teitimony  of 
Lowe.  No;  we  must  take  the  Antommarohian  narrative 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  that  is  very  little.  For  our 
own  part,  we  aocept  with  great  misgiving  any  of  his 
uncorroborated  statements.  How,  for  example,  can  we 
credit  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  period  of  ^atnitl  and 
ave.^on,  Napoleon  should  have  harangued  him  in  this 
fashion,  "When  I  am  dead,  each  of  you  will  have  the 
sweet  consolation  of  returning  to  Europe.  Tou  will  see 
again,  the  one  your  relations,  the  other  your  friends,  and 
I  shall  find  my  braves  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Yes,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice,  "Kldber,  Desaiz,  Beasiires, 
Duroe,  Ney,  Hurat,  Massena,  Berthier,  all  will  come  to 
meet  me:  they  will  speak  to  me  of  what  we  have  done 
together.  I  will  narrate  to  them  the  later  events  of  my 
life.  In  seeing  me  they  will  become  mad  with  enthusiasm 
and  glory.  We  will  talk  of  our  wars  to  the  Scipios,  the 
Hannibals,  the  Ccesars,  the  Frederics,  etc."  This  fustian, 
of  which  Napoleon  coidd  scarcely  have  been  guilty  before 
his  delirium,  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to  an 
audience  of  two,  Antommarchi  and  Montholon :— Antom- 
marchi,  who  was  in  disgrace,  and  Montholon,  who,  though 
he  hung  on  his  master's  words,  does  not  even  mention  so 
remarkable  a  speech.  We  may  safely  aver  that  this  is 
not  what  Napoleon  said,  but  what  Antommarohi  con- 
siders that  Napoleon  ought  to  have  said. 

One  service  Antommarchi  rendered,  which  almost  out- 
weighs his  worthless  and  mendacious  book.  He  took  a 
cast  of  Napoleon's  face  after  his  death.  The  original  of 
this,  now  in  England,  represents  the  exquisite  and  early 
beauty  of  the  countenance,  when  illness  had  transmuted 
passion  into  patience,  and  when  death,  with  its  last 
serene  touch,  had  restored  the  regularity  and  refinement 
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of  youth.  All  who  beheld  the  eorpu  were  itruok  by 
thi(  tnuuformation.  "How  very  beautiful,''  ww  the 
ezolunation  of  the  EngUduuen  who  beheld  It.  But 
Antonunarohi  had  to  fight  even  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  hie  cast.  The  phrenologirta  fell  on  hi  i  and 
rent  him.  They  declared  that  the  akuU  had  not  the 
bumpi,  or  the  bony  development*,  requiiite  for  a  hero. 
Other*  averred  that  it  wa«  rather  the  face  of  the  Pint 
Coneul  than  of  the  Emperor,  which  ia  true.  Othen 
remembered  that  Antommarchi  had  not  produced  the 
oast  till  late  in  1830.  We  can  only  aum  up  our  con- 
clusions by  declaring  that  we  believe  in  the  cast,  but  that 
if  it  be  not  more  authentic  than  the  book,  we  agree 
with  the  phrenologists. 

Warden's  book  consists  pt  letters,  addressed  to  the 
lady  he  afterwards  married,  vamped  up  by  "a  literary 
gentleman."  It  bears,  in  passages,  too  obvious  marks  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  literary  gentleman,  who  puts  into 
Warden's  mouth  meditations  of  deplorable  bathos.  But  in 
any  case  the  book  is  of  little  value,  for  a  simple  reason. 
Napoleon  knew  no  English,  Warden  knew  no  French; 
and  their  interpreter  was  Las  Cases.  But  we  cannot  help 
wondering  who  translated  two  of  Warden's  tactful  re- 
marks to  Napoleon.  The  latter  had  asked  which  was  the 
more  popular  in  England,  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Warden 
replies  in  the  noblest  style,  and  ends,  "  Such  a  field  as  that 
of  Waterloo  can  hardly  find  adequate  gratitude  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen  I "  To  this  Napoleon  made  no  reply. 
On  another  occasion.  Warden  addressed  the  Emperor  as 
follows:  "The  people  of  England  appear  to  feel  an 
interest  in  knowing  your  sentiments  respecting  the 
militaiy  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  They 
have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  just;  and  perhaps 
they  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  your  justice  might 
produce  an  eulogium  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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m*j  ba  proud."  Again  Napoleon  did  not  aniwer.  But 
we  inoline  to  Iiope  and  believe  tliat  the  itrain  of  trani- 
lating  then  two  ofaeerration*  wa«  not  placed  on  any 
interpreter,  but  that  they  proceed  from  the  fertile 
reeouroet  of  the  "Hterary  gentleman,"  who  wa»  not, 
however,  equal  to  inventing  the  reply. 

If  any  or  ,  however,  should  be  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  this  narrative,  he  should  examine  the  letter  of  Or 
Thomas  Ileade  (head  of  Lowe's  staff  at  St  Helena), 
which  set«  Jow!  three-fourths  of  the  book  as  untrue. 
Beade  Bfldn,  we  think  correctly,  that  on  certain  specified 
points,  such  as  the  death  of  Captain  Wright,  and  the 
execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Las  Cases  was  ordered 
to  make  explanations  to  Warden  which  could  be  published 
in  Europe. 

Napoleon's  reply  to  Warden  was  published  in  a  little 
book  called  "Letters  from  the  Cape."  These  letters  are 
addressed  to  a  Lady  C,  who  was,  no  doubt,  Lady 
Clavering,  a  Frenchwoman  who  had  married  an 
English  baronet,  and  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Emperor's,  as  well  as  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
Las  Cases.  They  were  addressed  to  her,  and  dated  from 
the  Cape,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  that  Las 
Cases,  then  at  the  Cape,  had  written  them.  The  im- 
portance of  this  book  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
considered  by  the  official  editors  of  Napoleon's  corre- 
spondence to  be  his  composition,  and  they  print  it  among 
his  worka.  This  is  high  authority,  and  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  a  first  proof  of  these  letters  is  in  existence 
with  numerous  corrections  and  additions  in  Napoleon's 
autograph.  But,  apart  from  these  proofs,  it  is  abundantly 
dear,  on  the  testimony  both  of  Oourgaud  and  of  Hon- 
tholon,  that  the  Emperor  dictated  these  letters  himself. 
Who  translated  them  into  English,  however,  does  not 
^pear.  If  they  were  translated  on  the  island,  it  was 
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probably  by  lUduna  Dartrmnd,  for  Olfaant  doM  not 
■Mm  to  have  been  in  the  Meret  of  them.  "Th* 
Emperor,"  mj»  Qourgaud,  "teUa  me  that  he  doee  not 
Intend  to  reply  to  Warden,  but  that  Laa  Caaee,  now  at 
the  Cape,  will  reply.*  Gourmand  bluntly  anawen  that 
be  himielf  ha*  leen  more  than  tan  letter*  dictated  by 
Napoleon  to  Bertrand  for  publieation.  One,  indeed,  ie  on 
the  table  at  the  moment.  The  Emperor  no  longer  deniee 
the  authorship,  and  Oourgaud  ii  taken  into  hie  oonfldenoe 
with  regard  to  their  oompoeition.  The  letten  are  given 
to  him  for  oorreetion  and  annotation.  On  Auguet  16, 
1817,  he  read*  hie  obeerratione  on  them  to  Napoleon, 
and  many  of  them  are  adopted.  On  August  22  Mon- 
tholon  and  Gourgaud  both  record  that  Napoleon  flniihed 
the  evening  by  having  read  to  him  the  Sth,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  letters  in  reply  to  Warden.  Oourgaud  also  mentions 
that  he  is  the  reader,  while  Uontbolon  notes  that  the 
Emperor  bids  Oourgaud  embody  them  in  a  book.  Oour- 
gaud, for  once  courtier-like,  or  at  any  rate  prudent, 
replies  that  this  would  be  the  work  of  a  copyist,  as 
tiiere  is  so  little  to  correct  The  exilee  do  not  admire 
niiem.  The  Uontholons  think  that  the  Emperor  in  these 
letters  puts  ridiculous  speeches  into  their  mouths,  and 
Madame  Hontholon  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are 
badly  written,  full  of  "sottises"  and  personalities.  She 
is  vexed  that  the  name  of  her  husband  should  be  dted 
in  them.  It  is  all  dirt,  she  says,  and  the  more  you  stir 
it  up  the  worse  it  will  smell;  and  she  believee  that  this 
pamphlet  will  occasion  much  hostile  criticism.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  a  pamphlet  for  contemporary  consumption, 
with  statements  in  it  intended  to  influence  public 
opinion.  It  has  no  value  except  from  its  author- 
ship and  the  strtement  made  in  it  of  the  fabricated 
letter  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  existence  of  which  the 
pamphlet  explicitly  aasarts. 
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O'UMn'i  "ToiM  from  8t  nelma*  U  pwhaiw  tha  mtmt 
popuUr  of  all  the  Lonrwood  ntrnMrt,  and  f«w  pnbliea- 
tioiu  ever  exdtod  w  gnat  a  Miuation  as  tbat  prodoead 
hj  this  worthlsM  book.  For  worthlaw  it  nndoubtadlj  U, 
in  ipita  of  iti  ipirited  <1ow  and  tha  ririd  intaraat  of  tha 
dialogua.  No  ona  can  read  the  volumea  of  Forayth  in 
which  are  printed  tha  letten  of  O'Haara  to  Lowe,  or  tha 
handy  and  readable  traatiae  in  which  Ur  Saaton  diatila 
the  eiaanoe  of  thoae  Tolumea,  and  retain  any  eonfldanoa 
in  OUeara'a  facta.  He  may  lometimea  report  oonTeraa- 
tioni  correctly,  or  he  may  not,  but  in  any  doubtful  caaa 
it  i«  impoaaible  to  accept  hi*  eTidenoe.  He  waa  the  con- 
fidential aerrant  of  Napoleon;  unknown  to  Napoleon, 
he  waa  the  confidential  agent  of  lowe;  and  behind 
both  their  backa  he  waa  the  confidential  informant  of 
the  Britiah  GoTemment,  for  whom  he  wrote  lettara  to 
be  droulated  to  the  Cabinet  Teatimony  from  auoh  a 
aource  ia  obvioualy  tainted. 

The  book  of  Santini  ia  a  pure  fabrication.  It  waa 
written  by  Colonel  Haoeroni,  an  Anglo-Italian  follower 
of  Hurat'a,  who  haa  left  aome  readable  memoira. 
Santini,  who  had  indeed  little  time  for  eompoaition, 
being  Napoleon'a  tailor,  haircutter,  and  gamekeeper, 
has,  however,  hia  epiaode  in  the  hiatory  of  the 
captivity.  Aa  he  waa  waiting  at  dinner  one  night 
Napoleon  buret  forth  at  him,  "What,  lirigand,  yon 
wiahed  to  kill  the  Gtovemorl  you  villain  I  If  yon  have 
any  auoh  notiona  again,  you  will  have  to  deal  with 
me.'  And  then  the  Emperor  ezplaiua  to  hia  gueata  that 
Hantini,  who  had  been  of  late  on  long  aolitary  excuraiona 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  had  admitted  to  another 
Coraican  that  he  intended  one  barrel  for  the  Governor, 
and  the  other  for  himaelf .  It  aeemed  quite  natural 
to  Santini  He  wiahed  to  lid  the  world  of  a  monater. 
"It  needed  all  my  imperial,  all  my  pontifical  authority,' 
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■aid  Napolaon,  "to  rwtnin  him."  Suitinl  was  d«|M>rtad 
from  tba  iibuid  b^  8ir  Hudaon  Lowe,  it  uld  to  hmra 
iMrned  hj  heart  Napoleon'*  great  protaet  to  the  Powera, 
and  to  flrst  brought  It  to  Europe.  Macaroni  daolarea 
that  thla  Coraiean  factotum  waa  teiied  on  Dutch  territory 
by  a  force  of  Pnuaian  cavalry  and  never  wen  again.  Thia 
ia,  of  oouraa,  a  pure  Action.  Santini  waa  haraaaed  enough 
without  ao  aweaome  a  fate.  He  waa  hunted  and  apied 
until  he  waa  allowed  to  live  under  aurveiUance  at  Brunn. 
Tbenoe  he  finally  returned  to  Paria,  and  ended  hia  life, 
not  unauitably,  aa  ouatodian  of  hia  maater'a  tomb  in  the 
Invalide*. 

The  value  of  Lady  Halcolm'a  book  oonaiata,  aa  haa  bean 
aaid  already,  in  the  vivid  reporta  of  Napoleon'a  oonveraa- 
tion,  which  bear  the  impreaa  of  having  been  dictated, 
ao  to  apeak,  red  hot,  by  the  Admiral ;  and  in  the  picture 
it  glrea  ua  of  Lowe.  Malcolm  pleaaed  the  Emperor, 
though  on  one  atormy  occaaion  he  did  not  eaoape 
being  called  a  fool  ("I'amiral  qui  eat  un  aot*),  and  Lady 
Malcolm  waa  auppoeed,  in  her  turn,  to  be  faaoinated. 
Napoleon  would  talk  to  Malcolm  three  or  four  houra  at 
a  time;  never,  for  reaaona  of  etiquette,  aeated,  or  allow- 
ing a  aeat;  both  men  atanding  or  walking  about,  till  at 
laat  they  would  lean  againat  the  furniture  from  fatigue. 
The  racineaa  of  Napoleon'a  converaation,  even  in  a  trana- 
lation,  ia  notable.  "I  made  Oaaian  the  fashion,"  he  ex- 
daima.  "The  income-tax  ia  a  good  tax,  for  everyone 
gnunblea  at  it,  which  showa  that  everyone  paya  it." 
"Triflea  are  great  thing*  in  France,  reason  nothing." 
He  telle  the  atory  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  on  hearing 
that  the  French  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  destroy 
the  town,  said  that,  if  the  King  would  sand  him  half 
the  money  that  the  expedition  wonld  coat,  he  would 
bum  down  the  town  himaelf.  It  ia  aoarcely  neoeaaary  to 
say  that  Lowe  dialikad  theae  visits,  for  many  reasons.    He 
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had  qiurraUed  with  Napoleon,  therefore  everyone  •hould 
qu«Tel  with  him.  He  could  not  .'-.  N.poieon,  therefore 
no  one  ehould  Me  him.  It  wu  now  .ibundantlr  clew  that 
the  one  eupreme  dUtinotion  at  St  Helena  wai  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Napoleon;  It  i..  alK>  dear  that  thii 
ami<qred  the  raler  of  8t  Helena,  with  whom  no  one  en- 
dnred  an  interview  who  could  ponibly  avoid  it  Moreover, 
who  could  teU  what  terrible  thing,  might  not  be  laid 
in  conver»Uon?  Plan,  of  e«ape  might  be  concerted, 
meeiagee  might  be  trannnitted,  and,  .in  of  .in.,  the 
Ctevernor  might  be  criticiwd.  So  the  perwn  who  had 
■een  Napoleon  wa.  expected  to  hurry  to  the  Governor 
to  report  what  had  pa«ed,  with  the  certain  reward  of 
being  .u.pected  of  having  .upprened  «>mething  material 
An  EnglUh  Ueutenant  wa.  Mnt  away  from  the  i.land 
beoauM  he  delayed  for  a  few  day.  to  report  to  the 
Oovemor  a  commonplace  remark  made  by  the  Bertrand. 
who  had  met  him  In  a  walk.  Even  the  Admiral  could 
not  be  tnuted.  He  «x>n  cea«d  to  be  on  .peaking  term, 
with  the  Governor,  but  wdulou*ly  reported  by  letter  hi. 
converwition.  with  Napoleon.  Sir  Hud«>n'«  reply  to  the 
la.t  report  charged  the  Admiral  with  .uppreuing  matter, 
of  couMquence,  and  "the  Admiral  now  diwovered  that 
there  wa.  a  eyetem  of  .pie.  on  the  uland,  and  that 
every  trifle  wa.  reported  to  t'ao  Governor.  With  open, 
candid  Englishmen,"  continue,  the  ingenuou.  Lady  Mal- 
orfm,  "thi.  U  deteatable,  and  mu.t  cauw  incalculable 
evii  An  exchange  of  letter,  enraed  between  the  two 
high  dignitariea,  of  k>  inflammable  a  character  that  ita 
deetruction  wa«  «igge.ted.  A  previou.  corre.pondence 
ha.,  however,  been  prewrved,  eminently  characteristic 
of  Lowe,  whoM  diare  in  it  ia  tart,  narrow,  and  lu.- 
pioiout  No  one  who  read,  it  can  fail  to  under.tanO 
why  he  wa.  an  unfit  reprewntative  of  Britain  in  to 
delicate  and  dilBoult  a  charge, 
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But  the  one  capital  and  mipreme  record  of  life  at  St 
Helena  is  the  private  journal  of  Gourgaud,  written,  in 
the  main  at  least,  for  his  own  eye  and  conscience  alone, 
without  flattery  or  even  prejudice,  almost  brutal  in  its 
raw  realism.  He  alone  of  aU  the  chroniclers  strove  to 
be  accurate,  and,  on  the  whole,  succeeded.  For  no  man 
would  willingly  draw  such  a  portrait  of  himself  as 
Gourgaud  has  page  by  page'  delineated.  He  takes,  in- 
deed,  the  greatest  pains  to  prove  that  no  more  captious, 
cantankerous,  suUen,  and  impossible  a  being  than  him- 
self has  ever  existed.  He  watched  his  master  like  a 
jealous  woman:  as  Napoleon  himself  remarked,  "He 
loved  me  as  a  lover  loves  his  mistress,  he  was  im- 
possible." Did  Napoleon  caU  Bertrand  an  excellent 
engineer,  or  I*s  Cases  a  devoted  friend,  or  Hontholon 
by  the  endearing  expression  of  son,  Gourgaud  went  off 
into  a  dumb,  glowering,  self-torturing  rage,  which  ho  fiisee 
into  his  jom-nal;  and  yet,  by  a  strange  hazard,  writing 
sometimes  with  almost  insane  fury  about  his  master,  pro- 
duces the  most  pleasing  portrait  of  Napoleon  that  exists. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  utterly  out  of  place.  On  active 
Mirvioe,  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  service  to  his  chief:  a  keen,  inteUigent, 
devoted  aide-de-camp.  But  in  the  inaction  of  St  Helena 
his  energy,  deprived  of  ite  natural  outlet,  turned  on 
himself,  on  his  nerves,  on  his  relations  to  others.  The 
result  is  that  he  was  never  happy  except  when  quarrel- 
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ling  or  grumbliiifc.  Napoleon  himaeU  wa*  in  much  the 
Mune  position.  His  fire  without  fuel,  to  u«e  Hadune  de 
Hontbolon's  figure,  conaumed  hinuelf  and  thoae  around 
him.  But  Napoleon  had  the  command  of  what  luxury 
and  companionship  there  was:  the  others  of  the  little 
colony  had  their  wives  and  children.  Ck>urgaud  had 
nothing. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  Gonrgaud 
was  not  the  man  for  the  place.  He  had  originally 
selected  Planat,  a  man  of  simple  and  devoted  character, 
to  accompany  him.  Haitland  had  noticed  on  the  BO- 
Urophon  the  tears  stealing  down  Planat's  cheeks  aa 
he  sate  at  breakfast  the  first  day  and  contemplated 
his  fallen  master,  and  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
him.  Planat,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  Napoleon's  death 
was  preparing  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  proceed  to  St 
Helena  to  take  the  place  of  Hontholon.  But  on  his  first 
nomination  being  communicated  to  (Jourgaud  thet«  was 
such  a  scene  of  jealous  fury  that  Gourgaud's  name 
had  to  be  substituted.  Gourgaud's  wishes  had  thus 
been  gratified,  he  was  almost  alone  with  the  Emperor, 
his  only  resource  was  the  Emperor,  yet  every  day  his 
sulkineas  and  susceptibility  alienated  the  Emperor  from 
him.  We  perceive  in  his  own  record  constant  hints 
from  Napoleon  that  he  had  better  go,  which  become 
broader  and  broader  as  time  goes  on.  At  last  he  de- 
parted, having  first  challenged  Hontholon.  The  Emperor 
intervened,  and  enveloped  Hontholon  in  his  authority. 
Whether  the  duel  was  a  comedy  or  not,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  say.  The  editors  of  his  journal  think  that  it  was. 
Their  case  rests  entirely  on  a  document  which  they  print 
in  their  preface  from  the  original  among  Gourgaud's 
papers;  a  letter  written  by  Hontholon  to  Gkiurgaud 
a  fortnight  after  the  challenge,  which  shows  that 
their  relations  were  then  not  unfriendly,  and  that  the 
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d«p»rtvm  of  Oourgaud  was  either  planned  or  utilised  by 
the  Emperor  for  purposes  of  his  own.  "The  Emperor 
thinks,  my  dear  Oourgaud,"  writes  Montholon,  "that 
you  are  over-acting  your  part  He  fears  that  Sir  H. 
Lowe  may  begin  to  open  his  eyes."  We  admit  that 
if  this  letter  were  printed  by  Las  Cases  we  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  it;  as  it  is,  we  have  no  ground 
for  questioning  its  authenticity.  But  how  much  of 
Gourgaud's  departure  was  dramatic  and  strategical, 
and  how  much  due  to  profound  weariness  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  we  cannot  know:  it  was  probably  a 
compoiud.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  two  months 
before  the  ostentatious  rupture  Montholon  records  that 
the  Emperor  is  determined  to  send  Oourgaud  away  in 
order  to  appeal  to  the  Russian  Emperor.  And,  according 
to  Montholon,  as  will  appear  later,  Qourgaud's  departure 
is  merely  a  Bussian  mission.  There  is  no  mention  or 
question  of  a  quarrel  This,  however,  is  an  omission 
probably  due  to  the  editing  of  1817.  In  fine,  we  believe 
the  truth  to  be  this:  Oourgaud  was  weary  of  the  life  at 
St  Helena;  Napoleon  was  weary  of  Ctourgaud;  so  that 
Oourgaud's  real  and  active  jealousy  of  Montholon  was 
utilised  by  the  Emperor  as  a  means  both  of  getting  rid 
of  Oourgaud  and  of  communicating  with  Europe  through 
an  ofBcer  who  could  thoroughly  explain  the  situation 
and  policy  of  Longwood. 

The  value  of  Oourgaud's  journal  does  not  lie  in  the 
portrayal  of  himself,  but  of  his  master.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  say  much  of  Oourgaud  as  the  foil 
who  illustrates  a  new  view  of  his  chiefs  character.  With- 
out this  inducement,  we  should  soon  have  had  enough 
of  the  brilliant  young  officer,  devoted  to  his  master, 
with  the  unreasonable  petulant  jealousy  which  made 
his  devotion  intolerable,  but,  above  all,  pi-ofoundly  bored. 
Bored  with  the  island,  bored  with  the  eonflnement,  bored 
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with  the  iioUtioii,  bored  with  celibacy,  bored  with  court 
life  in  a  ahanty  involving  all  the  burden  without  any 
of  the  splendour  of  a  palace,  bored  with  inaction,  bored 
with  hinuelf  for  being  bored.  And  ao  he  is  forced  to 
sharpen  his  rusting  energies  with  qiurrels,  sulky  rage 
with  the  Emperor,  fitful  furies  with  Las  Cases,  and, 
when  Las  Cases  is  deported,  animosity  against  Hon- 
tholon,  apparently  because  there  is  no  one  else  to 
quarrel  with;  for  Bertrand  is  a  laborious  and  futile 
peacemaker.  The  long  moan  of  his  life  is  Ennui 
Ennui,  Grand  Ennui,  Melancholie,  are  his  perpetual 
entries.  Here  is  a  week's  sample  record.  "Hardi  26, 
Ennui,  Ennui!  Hercredi  26,  idem.  Jeudi  27,  idem. 
Vendredi  28,  idem.  Samedi  29,  idem.  Dimanche  30, 
Grand  EnnuL"  Again,  "j'^touffe  d'EnnuL"  We  fear, 
indeed,  that,  so  far  as  Gourgaud  is  concerned,  the 
compendious  word  Ennui  woul-^  make  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  1200  octavo  pages  of  his  journal 
Fortunately  it  is  not  Gourgaud  who  is  in  question. 

Let  us  confess  that  the  more  we  see  of  him  the 
better  we  like  him.  He  first  became  familiar  to  us 
in  warfare  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott  hinted  that 
Gourgaud  had  acted  a  double  part,  and  had  been  a 
sort  of  agent  for  the  British  Government.  Thereupon, 
Gourgaud  not  unnaturally  wished  to  fight  Scott,  and, 
denied  the  relief  of  pistols,  betook  himself  to  pamphlets. 
But  to  be  a  foe  of  Scott  is  to  be  the  foe  of  Great 
Britain;  and  Gourgaud  passed  among  us  as  a  sort 
of  swashbuckler  of  dubious  reputation.  As  to  Scott's 
charges  we  say  nothing,  because  we  know  nothing,  nor 
were  they  adequately  dealt  with  by  Gourgaud.  All  that 
he  says  which  is  pertinent  to  Scott's  charge  is,  that 
never  once  while  at  Longwood  did  he  speak  to  Sir  H. 
Lowe,  and  that  he  defies  anyone  to  show  a  single  line 
in  his  handwriting  which  is  not  instinct  with  the  devotion 
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he  felt  (or  Napoleon.  In  making  this  challenge  he  miut 
have  been  oonieioua  that  hie  own  diary  wae  in  his  own 
keeping,  for  it  contains  innumerable  pawages  which 
would  scarcely  have  stood  his  test  Moreover,  he  records 
in  it  more  than  one  interview  that  he  had  with  Lowe 
while  he  was  at  Longwood.  But  where  at  St  Helena 
was  truth  to  be  found?  "Jesting  Pilate'  might  long 
have  waited  for  any  local  indication  from  that  island. 

It  is  alleged  by  Scott  that  "before  leaving  St 
Helena  he  was  very  communicative  both  to  Sii-  Hudson 
Lowe  and  Sturmer,  the  Austrian  Commissioner,  respect- 
ing the  secret  hopes  and  plans  which  were  carrying  on 
at  Longwood.  When  he  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  spring 
of  1818,  he  was  no  less  frank  and  open  with  the  British 
Government,  informing  them  of  the  various  proposals 
for  escape  which  had  been  laid  before  Napoleon:  the 
facilities  and  difficulties  which  attended  them,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  preferred  remaining  on  the  island  to 
making  the  attempt."  Scott  rests  these  statements  on 
records  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  on  a  report 
by  Sturmer,  which,  with  the  adhesive  disingenuousness 
of  St  Helena,  is  not  included  in  the  French  collec- 
tion of  Stunner's  reports,  but  which  may  be  fotud, 
stripped  of  its  date,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  Forsyth's 
appendix.  We  do  not  pretend  or  wish  to  adjudicate 
on  this  matter,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  Gourgaud, 
an  honourable  and  distinguished  French  General,  long 
attached  to  the  person  of  NapoleoL,  would  wantonly 
reveal  to  Lowe,  Bathurst,  or  Sturmer  the  real  secrets 
of  the  Emperor's  intimacy.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that,  either  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  these 
gentlemen,  or  to  gratify  his  own  sense  of  humour,  or, 
most  probable  of  all,  to  divert  their  suspicions  from 
something  else,  he  was  mystifying  them;  and,  perhaps, 
as  Montholon  says,  over-playing  his  part.  When  we 
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read  in  Balmain'a  report*,  "His  denunciations  of  his 
former  master  are  beyond  decency,"  or  when  he  tells 
Baknain  that  he  intended  to  shoot  Napoleon  on  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo  and  cannot  understand  why 
he  failed  to  do  so,  we  seem  to  hear  the  warning  voice 
of  Montholon,  "Yon  are  over-acting  your  part."  Hin 
candour  was  at  least  suspicious;  "ton  de  franchise  sus- 
pect," says  the  Russian  (Jovemment  in  ita  memoriaL 
We  do  not  believe,  for  example,  tLat  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  remove  Napoleon  in  a  trunk  of  dirty  linen,  or 
a  beer-cask,  or  a  sugar-box,  or  as  a  servant  carryii^  a 
dish.  Tet  these,  we  are  informed,  were  the  revelations 
of  Gourgaud.  Across  an  abyss  of  eighty  years  we  seem 
to  see  him  wink.  So  too  as  to  the  £10,000  which 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  received  in  Spamsh  doubloons. 
Such  a  parcel  would  be  bulky  and  weighty:  — the 
expenditure  of  such  a  coin  would  soon  be  traced:  we 
know  exactly  the  money  left  by  Napoleon  on  his  death, 
and  there  are  no  doubloons :  they  were,  we  are  convinced, 
coined  by  Gourgaud  for  the  consumption  of  Lowe. 

We  think  it  very  possible  that  the  irritable  officer  ^d 
at  St  Helera  talk  somethmg  at  random,  as  Balmain 
says,  in  the  madness  of  his  jealous  rage,  and  that,  as 
Hontholon  says,  he  overdid  his  part.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  revealed  nothing  of  the  sUghtest 
importance  either  now  or  afterwards  in  London. 
Indeed,  he  was  soon  ordered  ont  of  England  on  account 
of  his  active  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  master. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  on  one  occasion 
at  St  Helena  he  used  language  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  ambiguous.  We  give  it  as  recorded  by  himself.  He 
is  speaking  to  Montohenu,  the  old  French  Royalist 
Commissioner.  "Tou  are  talking,"  says  Gourgaud,  "to 
a  ohevaUer  of  St  Louis;  whatever  attachment  I  might 
■till  have  felt  (in  1814)  for  the  Emperor,  nothing  could 
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have  made  me  faU  in  my  duty  to  the  King  and  my 
gratitude  to  the  Duo  de  Berry.  The  proof  of  thia 
i»  that  my  friend  LaUemand  thought  me  too  muoh 
attached  to  thi»  Uat  prince  to  put  me  in  the  leoret  of 
his  con»piracy.  After  the  departure  of  the  King  and 
the  dinniasal  of  Us  household,  I  gave  in  my  adhesion 
to  the  Chief  of  the  French  nation.  I  should  always 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  King  had  he  remained 
with  the  army,  but  I  thought  that  he  abandoned  us. 
On  April  3  I  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  his  first 
orderly  officer,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here."  Hen  who 
use  language  of  this  kind  cannot  complain  if  they  are 
misunderstood,  or  if  they  are  held  to  be  playing  an 
ambiguous  part. 

Oourgaud  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  esteemed  by 
aU  who  knew  him,  and  did  ncjt  have  to  live  with  him. 
But  the  curse  of  his  temper  was  jealousy,  which  made 
him  an  impossible  companion.  It  empoisoned  his  life  at 
8t  Helena.  Long  after  his  departure  from  St  Helena 
the  success  of  S^gur's.  narrative  of  the  Russian  campaign 
maddened  him  and  drove  him  to  publishing  a  waspish, 
unworthy  criticism  of  it  m  a  thick  volume,  which  has 
by  no  means  attained  the  enduring  fame  of  the  history 
which  it  professes  to  review.  By  others  whom  his 
jealousies  did  not  touch  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Lowe, 
for  example,  always  considered  and  described  him  as  a 
gallant  and  loyal  soldier  who  foUowed  his  Emperor  in 
adversity,  without  mixing  himself  up  in  vexations  and 
complaints.  Jackson  says  the  same  thing.  "He  is  a 
brave  and  distinguished  officer,"  says  Stunner,  "but  no 
courtier";  and  this  description  sums  him  up  exactly.  He 
was  so  little  of  a  courtier  that  the  proceedings  of  cour- 
tiers irritate  him.  When  Las  Cases  exclaims,  on  hearing 
some  military  narrative  of  Napoleons,  that  it  is  finer 
than  the  Iliad,  Gourgaud,  like  BurcheU  in  the  Vicar  of 
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Wakafleld,  layi  andibly,  "  Fudge,"  or  ita  eqniTalent.  The 
narrative  had  been  dictated  to  and  put  in  form  by  Lai 
Caaee;  so  Oourgaud  grimly  remark*,  "I  can  Me  AohiUee 
well  enough,  but  not  Lae  Case*  a*  Homer."  He  i*  eo 
repelled  by  this  sort  of  thing  that  Napoleon  oeasee  to 
eonflde  his  oompositions  to  him,  and  keeps  them  for  the 
leas  formidable  criticisms  of  Las  Cases.  He  had  seen  the 
brilliant  aide  of  Court  life  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  had 
other  things  to  think  of  than  the  relative  favour  of 
ooortiers;  now  he  sees  nothing  but  the  seamy  side,  and 
has  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  confidence  shown  to 
others  and  the  coldness  to  himself.  He  becomes  more 
and  more  sullen,  and,  consequently,  a  less  and  less  agree- 
able companion.  Take,  for  example,  this :  Napoleon  asks 
what  time  it  is.  "Ten  o'clock,  sire."  "Ah I  how  long  the 
nights  are  I"  "And  the  days,  sire?"  At  last  Napoleon 
says  frankly  to  him :  "  What  right  have  you  to  complain 
that  I  only  see  and  dine  with  Montholon?  Tou  are 
always  gloomy  and  do  nothing  but  grumble.  Be  as 
gloomy  as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  do  not  appear 
gloomy  in  my  presence."  And,  though  we  cannot  blame 
Gourgaud  for  being  melancholy,  we  think  Napoleon 
was  right.  In  a  society  of  four  men,  one  of  whom,  at 
any  rate,  might  well  be  held  to  require  the  anxious 
treatment  of  a  convalescent  after  a  terrible  fall,  there 
should  have  been  a  sustained  effort  in  the  common 
interest  to  combat  depression.  Gourgaud  made  no  such 
effort;  he  was  the  embodiment  of  captious  melancholy, 
yet  he  could  not  understand  why  his  bilious  companion- 
ship was  not  eagerly  sought.  But  to  the  blank  hopeless- 
ness of  St  Helena  a  Knight  of  Sorrowful  Countenance 
was  an  intolerable  addition.  And  indeed,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  Gourgaud  embarrassed  hia  master  by 
weeping  in  conversation.  "Je  pleure"  is  not  an 
unfrequent  entry. 
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Horeorer,  Oourgaud  wu  not  merely  paeiiTely  gloomy; 
he  became  actively  a  bore.    He  began  on  every  alight 
occsaion  to  detail  hU  servioea  and  hia  claima,  aa  a  pre- 
face  or   an   epilogue  to  a  long   recital   of   hia  wronga. 
Bertrand  Buffered  much  of  thia  with  exemplary  patience ; 
for  Oourgaud'a  conception  of  converaation  with  Bertrand 
ia  embodied  in  thia  entry:  "He  talka  of  hia  worriea,  and 
I   of   mine."     But  at  laat  he  told   Gourgaud  that   no 
longer,  even  on  thia  mutual  principle,  could  he  be  wearied 
with  Oourgaud'a  complainta.     One  of  Oourgaud'a  great 
achievementa  waa  the  having  aaved  Napoleon'a  life  at  the 
Battle  of  Brienue.     He  waa  auppoaed,  by  Warden  at  any 
rate,  to  have  had  hia  aword  engraved  with  an  account 
of  thia  exploit     Thia  waa  all  very  well;   but  Napoleon 
heard   too    much   of    it,   and    ao   the   following    aeene 
occurred: — Oourgaud:  "I    neyer   had   engraved    on    my 
■word  that  I  had  aaved  your  life,  and  yet  I  killed  a 
huaaar  that  waa  attacking  your  Hajeaty."    NafioUon;  "I 
do  not  recollect  it"    Oourgaud:  "Thia  ia  too  much  I"  and 
ao  poor  Oourgaud  atorma.    At  laat  the  Emperor  puta  a 
atop  to  thia  outburat  of  apleen,  by  aaying  that  Gourgaud 
ia  a  brave  young  man,  but  that  it  ia  aatoniihing  that 
with  anch  good  aenae  he  ahould  be  auch  a  baby.     And 
Ctourgaud  had  good  aenae.    With  regard  to  the  diaputea 
with  Sir  Hndaon,  hia  good  aenae  ia  nothing  leaa   than 
portentoua.     With  regard  to  one  letter  of  complaint,  he 
dedarea  boldly  that  "the  leaa  one  writea  about  eating 
and   drinking  the  better,  aa  theae   aordid  detaila  lend 
themaelvea  to  ridicule."    Again,  apeaking  of  the  Emperor, 
he  aaya:  "He  ia  working  at  a  reply  to  Lord  Bathurat, 
bnt  one    cannot   make   a  noble   rejoinder    out    of    the 
queation  of  eatablea."     He  proteata   againat  the   waate 
of  the  aervanta  at  Longwood,  and  makea  the  remark, 
full  of  the  trueat  aenae  and  dignity:   "In  our  podtion 
the  beat  oourae  ia  to  accept  the  leaat" 
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On  the  whole  poeition  he  write*  with  wiidom,  and 
a  oonTiotion  of  what  wa«  the  proper  attitude  of  Napoleon. 
"The  only  law  that  the  Emperor  ean  follow,  in  my 
opinion,  i*  neither  to  insult  nor  be  friends  with  Hndeon 
Lowe.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  Hi*  Majeety  to  be  on 
oordial  term*  with  that  perKm.  The  Emperor'*  po*ition 
i*  *o  frightful  that  the  only  method  of  maintaining  hi* 
dignity  is  to  appear  re«igned,  and  to  do  nothing  to  obtain 
any  ohange  in  the  reatrietion*.  We  mu«t  endure  every- 
thing with  reiignation.  If  Hi*  Majecty  had  all  the  i*land 
to  himaelf ,  it  would  be  nothing  compared  to  what  he  ha* 
lo*!"    Would  that  Napoleon  had  followed  thi*  oounaeL 

The  household  at  Longwood  wa*  not,  and  eould  not 
be,  a  happy  family;  but  it  might  have  been  much 
happier  than  it  wa*.  It  could  not  be  happy,  in  the  flr*t 
place,  of  course,  because  of  the  prodigious  vicissitude. 
But,  secondly,  a  collection  of  Parisians  could  not  be 
cheerful,  perched  like  crippled  sea-birds  on  a  tropical 
rock.  St  Helena  had  been  chosen  because  it  was  one 
of  the  remotest  of  islands ;  for  that  reason  it  was  anti- 
pathetic to  the  whole  lives  and  nature,  and  to  every 
taste  of  these  brilliant  people.  There  wa*  no  *paoe,  no 
society,  no  amuaemont.  There  was  a  meagre  shop,  but 
even  there  they  were  refused  credit  by  order  of  the 
Governor.  All  things  considered,  they  bore  this  fate, 
so  irksome  to  anyone,  so  terrible  to  them,  with  fortitude 
and  philosophy. 

The  jealousies  which  haunt  a  court  forbade  them  to 
be  a  little  less  unhappy  than  they  were.  For  them,  ut 
this  petty  court,  where  neither  fortune  nor  places  could 
be  awarded,  there  was  only  one  dignity,  only  one  con- 
solation—the notice  of  the  Emperor,  which  alone  gave 
rank  and  consideration.  Hence  anger,  envy,  and  tear*. 
Bertrand  had  soon  remarked  them:  "His  Majesty,"  he 
said,  in  April  1816,  "is  the  victim  of  intriguers.  Long- 
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wood  b  auda  datwUbla  bj  thair  diqratw.*  Am  a 
rule  Bntrand  oomforta  hlnualf  by  daeUring  that  tha 
Emparor  is  Jiut  at  bottom,  and  that  thongh  intriguara 
■omatimaa  gat  tha  nppar  hand  for  a  momant,  ha 
alwajn  in  tha  long  nm  ratnrna  to  loand  Jadgmant. 
But  Jaalooqr  began  with  tha  vary  flnt  night  on  tha 
••land.  In  Napolaon'i  limited  lodging  ha  had  room 
for  only  one  eompanion,  and  he  ehoae  La*  Caaaa:  Laa 
Caaea,  a  mara  aequaintanee,  aa  it  ware,  of  tha  eleventh 
hour.  Laa  Caaaa  at  once  became  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  ao  far  aa  hii  colleague*  were  concerned. 
And  lo  they  hated  him  tiU  he  wa*  removed,  when 
they  all  fell  on  hi*  neck  and  forgave  him. 

Then  Montholon  and  Oourgaud  fell  out,  till  Oourgaud 
departed.  Then,  when  two  out  of  the  four  had  gone, 
the  other  two  aeem  to  have  remained  in  peace  of  lome 
kind,  but  we  may  gather  that  the  preference  ihown  ♦« 
Montholon  waa  the  aource  of  *ome  aorenea*  to  Bertrand. 

Another  mbject  of  di*cu**ion  wa*  money.  They 
■peculated  about  the  Emperor'*  *uppo*ed  hoard*  with 
the  aubtle  euapidon  of  heir*  in  a  miier'*  dok-room.  He 
ha*  given  ao  much  to  one;  it  i*  untrue;  he  give* 
another  a  double  aUowance;  he  doea  not;  how  doea 
another  pay  for  drea*  or  luxury?  They  torment  them- 
*elve*  and  each  other  with  queetion*  like  theea.  The 
Emperor,  with  all  the  malice  of  a  taatetor,  encouragea 
theae  aurmiae*.  I  have  no  one,  he  *ay*,  to  leave  my 
money  to,  but  my  companion*.  And  thi*  qneation  of 
money  ha*  much  to  do  with  Oourgaud'*  furioua  jealouiie*. 
He  i*  always  mounting  on  a  pinnacle  whence  he  declare* 
that  he  will  take  nothing  from  the  Emperor;  but  he  i* 
alway*  deacending  and  accepting  it  Through  a  whole 
volume  there  run  the  narrative  and  variation*  of  hi* 
mother'*  penmon.  Oourgaud  will  not  aak  for  one;  he  doe* 
a*k  for  one;  he  wiU  not  take  it;  he  will  take  it;  and  *o 
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forthi  untU  the  rMder  b  Mt  wonduiiig  whathar 
Gtmnrtud'f  motbar,  through  aU  thM*  nuoeptibiUUai  and 
dalleaiilaa,  eonatantly  arouaad  and  eonatantly  OTaraoma, 
arar  laearad  anything  at  all.  In  any  eaaa  iha  and  har 
panaion  baoama  a  nightmare  to  Napolaon,  who  waa 
irritatad  by  to  mooh  Uial  aolieitada  for  tha  mother 
whom  hi*  foUower  had  lalt  behind  in  Franoa.  Gourgand 
did,  indeed,  air  thii  derotion  a  little  too  often,  and 
thla  irritatad  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  place,  Napolaon 
■napeeted,  we  think,  and  perbapa  not  unjoitly,  that  tha 
frequent  mention  of  the  mother  and  of  her  needy  dr- 
onmatanoas  waa  meant  aa  an  appeal  for  hia  aaaiatann^ 
whieh  ha  waa  willing  to  give,  but  not  under  preaanrei 
■o  ha  gave  it  at  laat,  irritably  and  ungradoualy. 
Saoondly,  thia  good  ion  cauied  aome  inoonvenienoe 
by  painting  roae-oolour  everything  at  St  Helena  in 
order  to  cheer  Ua  parent  Hia  lettera  of  thia  decep- 
tive character  were  read  by  Lowe,  or  by  Bathurat, 
or  both,  and  gave  them  the  moat  aenaible  pleaaure,  aa 
affording  an  authoritative  contradiction  to  Napoleon'a 
complaint*.  Bathurat  and  Lowe  henceforward  cheriahed 
a  lort  of  affection  for  Oourgaud.  Thia  fact,  and  theae 
dutifully  mendacioua  letters,  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  Napoleon.  Thirdly,  the  Emperor  could  not  bear 
that  anyone  who  waa  devoted  to  him  should  be 
devoted  to  anyone  else.  He  required  a  sole  and  absorb- 
ing allegiance.  Bertrand'a  wife  and  Gourgaud's  mother 
offended  him.  "Tou  are  mad  to  love  your  mother 
so,"  said  Napoleon  to  Gourgaud.  "How  old  ia  shaf* 
"Sixty-seven,  jire."  "Well,  you  will  never  see  her 
again;  she  will  be  dead  before  you  return  to  France.* 
Oourgaud  wec^s. 

But  Napoleon's  brutality  was  only  a  paaaing  exprea- 
sion  of  arnoyanee  at  a  devotion  which  he  considered 
he  ahonld  abaorb.    Napoleon  made   no  secret  of  this, 
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h*  ftvowad  H  to  Ifootholoa.  "Kvary  oo*,"  b*  laji, 
"hai  •  dominant  objwt  of  kffaotion,  and  to  thoM 
whom  I  Ilk*  mnd  honour  with  my  oonfldano*,  I  miut 
be  that  objaot:  I  will  share  with  nobody.*  On  otbar 
ooouion*  ha  waa  aran  mora  aynleal :  — "  Prineaa,"  ha 
■aid,  "only  lika  thoaa  who  ara  uaaful  to  tbam,  and  w 
long  aa  thay  ara  uaafnl."  Again,  ha  ny*  to  Ooorgaud: 
"  Aftar  all,  I  only  eara  for  paopla  who  ara  uMfol  to  ma, 
and  lo  long  aa  thay  are  luafaL"  Hi*  foUowar*  wera 
wall  awara  of  thi*  prinoipla  in  Napolaon.  Bertrand  in 
a  mom*nt  of  irritation  eonflda*  to  Oourgaud  tb* 
a*toni*hing  diaoorary  that  for  aoma  tima  pa«t  ha  ha* 
baan  awara  that  tha  Emparor  i*  an  agotiat.  Ha  only, 
■ay*  Bartrand,  oaraa  for  thoaa  from  whom  be  expect* 
*ome  aenriee.  Another  day  he  goea  further.  "The 
Emperor  la  what  be  la,  my  dear  Oourgaud;  we  oannot 
change  hi*  character.  It  i*  beoauae  of  that  cbaraeter 
that  be  baa  no  frienda,  that  he  baa  ao  many  enemiaa, 
and,  indeed,  that  we  are  at  8t  Helena.  And  it  ia  for  the 
■ame  reaaon  that  neither  Drouot  nor  the  othera  who 
were  at  Elba  except  ouraelve*  (Madame  Bertrand  and 
bimaelf)  would  follow  him  here."  Bertrand  wa*  no 
doubt  right  in  aaying  that  Napoleon  bad  no  frienda,  for 
the  frienda  of  bia  youth  were  dead;  and,  in  the  daya 
of  bia  power,  he  bad  denied  bimaelf  that  aolaoe  and 
•trengtb.  "I  have  made  eourtien;  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  make  frienda,"  be  would  aay.  Hia  imperial 
ideaa  of  atata  and  aloofness,  indeed,  made  any  idea  of 
friendabip  impoedble.  Now  the  retribution  had  come; 
when  he  wanted  frienda  be  found  only  oourtiera.  Pain- 
fully and  laborioualy  be  endeavoured  to  reaume  the 
forgotten  art  of  making  frienda.  It  waa  only  fair,  and 
in  the  nature  of  thing*,  that  he  abould  be  but  partially 
(ucoeeaful. 

It  i*  not  a  pleaaant  trait  in  N^ioleon  that  ha  abould 
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npMt  tb*  bUnd  rmuneUtion  t*  wnrj  huinaa  tta  Mid 
human  int-rwt  that  a  MmUh  alona  may  aiacti  Uiat 
ha  •hoiUd  dadn  hb  toUowaw  to  laara  all  and  follow 
him.  But  much  axciua  moat  ba  mada  for  an  agotiim 
wUah  i»ai  tha  InaTiUbla  raault  of  tha  proloBfad  adula. 
tion  of  the  world. 

And  althouKh  Oonrgaud  had  mueh  to  baar-ehlaSy 
from  tha  torture  he  infllotad  on  hlmeelf— wa  Bathar 
from  hi*  own  account  that  the  balanee  b  largelr  to  hta 
farour,  and  that  he  made  hie  oompanione  eulfer  much 
more.  Of  aU  theee.  Napoleon,  if  he  may  be  oallad  a 
companion,  had  by  far  the  moat  to  endure. 

For,  aa  we  have  Mid.  the  real  yalue  of  Gourgaud-a 
book  doea  not  lie  in  the  portraiture,  totereeting  though 
it  be,  of  himwlf.  What  i»  profoundly  totereeting  ie  the 
new  and  original  view  that  it  afforded  of  Napoleon-a 
own  character,  and  the  faithful  notee  of  Napoleon's 
conyeraation  in  iU  naked  itrength.  We  dweU  on  Gour- 
gaud,  not  for  the  sake  of  Oourgaud,  but  for  tbc  lake 
of  Napoleon.    Napoleon  ia  the  figure,  Oourgaud  b  tha 

Wa  all  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  thoroughly  under- 
■tand  Napoleoni  dbpoaition.  Selflah,  domtoeering, 
violent,  and  lo  forth.  But  in  thb  book  we  aee  a  new 
Napoleon ;  itrange,  and  contrary  to  our  ideaa :  a  Napoleon 
iuch  aa  few  but  Bapp  have  hitherto  preaented  to  ua. 
Bapp,  tadeed,  the  moet  tadependent  and  unflattertog 
of  aU  Napoleoni  generab,  and  who,  aa  hb  aide-de- 
camp, waa  conitantly  by  hb  aide,  aayi  of  hb  maater: 
"Many  people  dewsribe  Napoleon  aa  a  hanh,  violent, 
paiaionate  man.  It  b  becauie  they  never  knew  him. 
Abaorbed  aa  ho  waa  to  affaire,  opposed  in  hb  plane, 
hampered  to  hb  projects,  hb  humour  was  sometimes 
impatient  and  fluctuating.  But  ho  waa  so  good  and 
ao  oanerouB  that  he  was  soon  appeased:  though  the 
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oonfldanto  of  hia  earM,  far  from  appealing,  wonld 
endeaTour  to  raoite  his  anger."  The  aiufere  and  up- 
right Drouot  constantly  averred  when  at  Elba  that 
the  Emperor's  anger  was  only  skin-deep.  "I  always 
found  him,"  says  his  private  secretary,  "kind,  patient, 
indulgent"  Testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied from  more  dubious  sources.  But  Oourgaud  was 
certainly  one  of  the  confidants  described  by  Rapp. 
He  imconsciously  depicts  himself  as  petulant,  sulky,  and 
captious  to  the  last  degree,  while  we  see  Napoleon  gentle, 
patient,  good-tempered,  trying  to  soothe  his  touchy  and 
morbid  attendant,  with  something  like  the  tenderness  of 
a  parent  for  a  wayward  child.  Once,  indeed,  he  calls 
Oourgaud  a  child.  Oourgaud  is  furious.  "Me  a  child  I 
I  shall  soon  be  thirty-four.  I  have  eighteen  years 
of  service;  I  have  been  in  thirteen  campaigns;  I 
have  received  three  wounds  I  And  then  to  be  treated 
like  this.  Calling  me  a  ohiM  is  calling  me  a  fooL" 
All  this  he  pours  forth  on  the  Emperor  in  an  angry 
torrent. 

The  Napoleon  of  our  preconceptions  would  have 
ordered  a  subordinate  who  talked  to  him  like  this  out 
of  the  room  before  he  had  finished  a  sentence.  What 
does  this  Napoleon  do?  Let  us  hear  Oourgaud  himself. 
"In  short,  I  am  very  angry.  The  Emperor  seeks  to  cafan 
me;  I  remain  silent:  we  pass  to  the  drawing-room.  His 
Majesty  wishes  to  play  chess,  but  places  the  pieces  all 
awry.  He  speaks  to  me  gently:  'I  know  you  have 
commanded  troops  and  batteries,  but  you  are,  after  all, 
very  young.'  I  only  reply  by  a  gloomy  silence."  The 
insulting  charge  of  youth  is  more  than  Oourgaud  can 
bear.  This  is  our  Oourgaud  as  we  come  to  know 
him.  But  is  this  the  Napoleon  that  we  have  learned? 
Not  manadng  or  crushing  his  sullen  and  rebelliooa 
equerry,  but  trying  to  soothe,  to  asmage,  to  peimade. 
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There  wu  no  one  at  St  Helena  who  had  more  to 
endure  and  more  to  try  him  than  the  Emperor,  no 
one  whoee  life  had  been  leea  trained  to  patience  and 
forbearance,  but  we  riie  from  the  itudy  of  Goorgaud's 
Tolumee  with  the  conviction  that  few  men  would  have 
borne  lo  patiently  with  eo  irritating  an  attendant.  Some- 
times he  ia  BO  moved  a«  to  speak  openly  of  the  disparity 
of  their  burdens,  Oourgaud  speaks  of  his  "chagrin.** 
The  Emperor  turns  upon  him  with  pathetic  truth: 
"Tou  speak  of  sorrow,  you  I  And  II  What  sorrows 
have  I  not  had  I  What  things  to  reproach  myself 
with  I  Tou  at  any  rate  have  nothing  to  regret.**  And 
again:  "Do  you  suppose  that  when  I  wake  at  night 
I  have  not  bad  moments — when  I  think  of  what  I  was, 
and  what  I  am?** 

On  another  occasion  Napoleon  proposes  a  remedy,  or 
a  sedative,  for  Gourgaud's  ill-humour — unique  perhaps 
among  moral  or  intellectual  prescriptions.  He  suggests 
that,  the  General  shall  set  himaaW  to  translate  the 
Aiaioal  Segiater  into  French:  "Tou  should  tranalate 
the  Annual  Register,  it  would  give  you  an  immense 
reputation.**  To  which  the  hapless  dourgaud  replies: 
"Sire,  this  journal  has  no  doubt  merits,  but,**  and  so 
deprecates  the  glorious  task.  This  seems  to  us  one  of 
the  few  humorous  incidents  in  the  annals  of  the  captivity. 
Sometimes  the  Emperor  builds  castles  in  the  air  to 
cheer  hia  sulky  follower.  In  England,  "where  we  shall 
be  in  a  year,**  he  will  find  a  bride  in  the  dty  for 
Goui^aud  with  a  fortune  of,  say,  £30,000:  he  will  visit 
the  happy  couple  and  enjoy  fox-hunting.  For  the 
meditations  of  the  Emperor  oonstantiy  turn  to  a  suitable 
marriage  for  Gourgaud:  sometimes  English,  sometimes 
IVench,  sometimes  Corsican,  but  always  with  an  adequate 
dowry. 

The  revelation  of  this  book  ia,  we  repeat,  the  for- 
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baarmnoe  and  long-suffering  of  Napoleon.  The  instanoM 
of  Ctourgaud's  petulance  and  insolence  are  innumerable. 
One  day  the  Emperor  orders  him  to  copy  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  his  grievances,  which  was  to  be  launched 
above  the  signature  of  Hontholon.  "I  am  not  the 
copyist  of  U.  de  Hontholon,"  replies  Oourgaud.  The 
Emperor  truly  says  that  he  is  wanting  in  respect,  and 
he  has  the  grace  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  uneasy 
all  night.  Then,  when  Las  Cases  goes,  the  Emperor 
writes  him  a  letter  too  warm  for  Gourgaud's  taste. 
Irritated  by  Gourgaud's  criticism  and  sulks,  Napoleon 
signs  it  "Totre  d^vou^"  Then  Gourgaud  breaks  out. 
The  Emperor  invites  him  to  play  chess,  and  asks  why 
he  is  so  out  of  temper.  "  8ire,  I  have  one  great 
fault,  I  am  too  much  attached  to  your  Majesty;  I  am 
not  jealous,  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  this  letter 
is  not  worthy  of  you.  Good  God!  I  see  that  my  poor 
&ther  was  too  honest  a  man.  He  brought  me  up  in 
much  too  strict  principles  of  honour  and  virtue.  I 
know  now  that  one  should  never  tell  the  truth  to 
sovereigns,  and  that  flatterers  and  schemers  are  those 
who  succeed  with  them.  Tour  Majesty  will  come  to 
understand  some  day  what  a  hypocrite  is  this  man." 
Napoleon  replies,  half  wearily,  half  pathetically,  "What 
do  you  mean?  that  he  betrays  me?  After  all,  Berthier, 
Marmont,  and  the  reat  on  whom  I  have  heaped  benefits, 
have  all  done  it.  Mankind  must  be  vary  bad  to  be  as 
bad  as  I  consider  it." 

This  scene  rankles,  and  leaves  Ck>urgaud  for  a  long 
time  in  so  diabolical  a  mood  that  the  Emperor  is  forced 
from  mere  weariness  of  these  outbmrsts  of  temper 
to  confine  himself  to  his  room.  When  Gtourgaud  hears 
this,  he  immediately,  by  way  of  allaying  the  strain 
on  their  common  life,  challenges  Montholon.  Things 
get  worse  and  worse,  until  Gourgaud  remonstrates 
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with  the  Emperor  on  the  double  allowanoe  that  he 
give*  Hontholon.  Napoleon  points  out  that  Hontholon 
ha«  a  wife  and  family,  which  Qourgaud  has  not.  Still 
Gourgaud  grumbles.  At  last.  Napoleon  loses  patience, 
and  says  frankly  that  he  prefers  Hontholon  to  Oour- 
gaud.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  an  explosion.  Oourgaud 
is  choked  with  tears,  says  that  all  the  generals  who 
have  distinguished  him  must  have  been  mistaken,  and 
so  forth.  Not  at  all,  replies  the  Emperor,  they  saw 
you  on  the  field  of  battle,  brave  and  active  — they 
did  not,  he  implies,  see  yon  as  you  are  now.  All 
that  the  reader  can  gather  from  Oourgaud's  own 
record  is  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Hontholon 
should  have  been  so  disagreeable  as  not  to  be  a  pre- 
ferable companion  to  Oourgaud.  And  so  the  incessant 
and  wearisome  scenes  go  on.  The  Emperor  patient  and 
friendly:  the  aide-de-camp  fretful,  sullen,  even  insult- 
ing. One  day,  for  example,  he  says:  "Tes,  Sire,  provided 
that  History  does  not  say  that  France  was  very  great 
before  Napoleon,  but  partitioned  after  him."  Even 
this  taunt  does  not  rufBe  his  master.  Another  time, 
after  a  tiresome  wrangle,  the  Emperor  tells  him  good- 
humouredly  to  go  to  bed  and  calm  himself.  To  which 
Oourgaud  replies,  that  if  he  had  not  more  philo- 
sophy and  strength  of  mind  than  Napoleon  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  through  the  night.  A  few  weeks 
after  this  remarkable  statement  our  diarist  shows  his 
philosophy  and  strength  of  mind  by  informing  Bertrand 
that  his  patience  is  at  an  end  and  that  he  must  box 
Uontholon's  ears. 

On  another  occasion  Napoleon  utters  a  few  gloomy 
words.  "I,"  he  said,  "though  I  have  long  years  of  life 
before  me,  am  already  dead.  What  a  poeitionl"  "Yes, 
sire,"    says    Oourgaud,    with    patronising    candour,    "it 


is  indeed  horrible. 


It  would  have  been  better  to  die 
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before  coming  here.  But  a*  one  in  here,  one  ihoold 
have  the  courage  to  lupport  the  situation.  It  would 
be  ao  ignominious  to  die  at  St  Helena."  The  Emperor, 
in  reply,  merely  sends  for  Bertrand  as  a  more  agreeable 
companion.  On  yet  another  day  the  Emperor  groans, 
"What  weariness  1  What  a  cross  I"  Gourgand  is  at 
once  ready  with  his  superior  compassion.  "It  pains 
me,  me  Gourgaud,  to  see  the  man  who  commanded 
Europe  brought  to  this."  But  on  this  occasion  he  keeps 
his  pity  for  his  joumaL 

This  all  seems  incredible  to  us  with  our  preconceived 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  and  as  ova  business  is  with  him, 
we  only  make  these  quotations  to  show  the  incessant 
irritations  and  annoyances  to  which  he  was  exposed  on 
the  part  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  unexpected  gentle- 
ness and  patience  with  which  he  bore  their 

His  companions,  indeed,  were  not  of  very  much  com- 
fort to  him;  Bertrand  was  much  absorbed  by  his  wife; 
Uontholon  was  neither  very  able  nor  very  trustworthy; 
Las  Cases,  who  was  an  adroit  and  intelligent  talker, 
was  a  firebrand  to  the  jealousies  of  the  others;  Gour- 
gaud was  almost  intolerable.  Napoleon  had  to  make 
the  best  of  them,  to  soothe  them,  to  chet.-  them,  to 
pay  visits  to  Madame  Bertrand,  and  to  make  presents 
to  Mhdame  de  Hontholon,  to  try  and  put  Gourgand  to 
some  mathematical  and  historical  work  which  would 
occupy  his  mind.  Or  else  the  Emperor  triee  almost 
humbly  to  put  Gourgand  into  a  better  humour.  Six 
weeks  before  the  final  crisis  he  comes  beside  his  sulky 
follower,  and,  as  this  last  himself  admits,  exerts  himself 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Gourgaud.  He  pinches 
his  ear— the  well-known  sign  of  his  affection  and  good 
humour.  "Why  are  you  so  sad?  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Pluck  up  and  be  gay,  Gorgo,  Gorgotto, 
«•  will  set  about  a  book  together,  my  son,  Gorgo." 
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"Ckwgo,  Gorgotto,"  doe*  not  record  Us  reception  of 
theee  advances.  Next  day,  however,  there  is  the  same 
half-piteous  appeal,  "Oorgo,  Oorgotto,  my  son." 

Sometimes,    no    doubt,    Oourgaud    records    that    the 
Bmperor  is  or  appears  to  be  cold  or  in  a  bad  temper. 
But  this   can   generally   be   traced  to   some    absorbing 
news,  or   to   some  behaviour  or  some   allusion  of  the 
chronicler  himself.     Moreover,  these  occasions  are  rare, 
and  we  gather  them  only  from  Oourgaud's  malign  impres- 
sions, not  from  any  proof  of  the  Emperor's  anger.    Once 
in  these  last  days  there  is  a  misunderstanding,  notable 
only  as  showing  Oourgaud's   anxiety  to  misunderstand. 
I  shall  die,  says  Napoleon,  and  you  will  go  away:  "vous 
vous  en  irez,"  "you  will  go  away."    The  general  thinks 
he  hears  "vous  vous  en  rirez,"  "you  will  laugh  at  it," 
and  sees   a   halcyon   opportunity   for   righteous   wrath. 
"Although    your    Majesty    is    habitually   harsh   to  me, 
this  is  too  much.     I  trust  you  do  not  mean  what  you 
are   saying."      Then   there   is   an   explanation,   and   the 
rufSed  plumes  are  momentarily  smoothed.     So  proceeds 
this  one-sided,  cat-and-dog  life.     Everything  that  Napo- 
leon says   and  does  is  a   grievance.     When  Las   Cases 
has  gone,  the  Montholons  lurk  behind  everything,  they 
are  the  root  of  all  evil.    Nothing  can  be  more  weari- 
some, more  irritating  than  this  wrong-headed  record.    So 
the  reader  welcomes  the  inevitable  catastrophe.     After 
one    of    these    scenes,   in    which,    on    Oourgaud's    own 
showing,  he  is  entirely  in  the  wrong,  he  begs  Bertrand 
to  "organise  his  departure."    But  still  he  delays.    Before 
he  goes  he  must  challenge  Montholon,  and  Madame  de 
Montholon  is  so  near  her  confinement,  that  he  fears  t' 
agitate  her.     Within  a  week,  however,  of  the  reques 
to  Bertrand  the  child  is  bom.    That  very  day  Oourgaud 
declares  to  Bertrand  that  the  moment  has  come  to  chal- 
lenge Montholon.     Nine  years  has  he  been  with  the 
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Kmparor  (hen  follom  the  ineviteble  record  of  hie  Mr- 
▼leee)  and  he  U  to  be  uorifloed  to  the  Montholou.  "Ah, 
Mi^rfbfrl,  the  Bmperor  ha*  been  a  great  general,  but 
what  a  hard  heartt"  Still  he  waits  a  week.  Then 
he  has  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  and  declares  his 
deadly  intentions.  "Behold  my  hair,  which  I  have  not 
out  for  months,  nor  will  cut  until  I  am  revenged."  The 
Emperor  says  that  he  is  a  brigand,  nay,  an  sssassin, 
if  he  menaces  Hontholon,  but  that  Montholon  will  IdU 
him.  So  much  the  better,  says  Oourgaud,  it  is  better  to 
die  with  honour  than  to  live  with  shame.  What  do  you 
want?  asks  Napoleon;  to  take  precedence  of  Uontholon, 
to  see  me  twice  a  day— what  is  it?  Gourgaud  sullenly 
replies  that  a  brigand  and  assassin  can  ask  nothing. 
Then  the  Emperor  apologises  and  begs  him  to  forget  those 
expressions.  Oourgaud  is  mollified,  consents  to  refrain 
from  a  challenge,  if  Napoleon  gives  him  a  written  order 
to  that  effect,  but,  in  a  confused  narrative,  explains  that 
he  is  resolved  on  leaving  St  Helena.  The  obscurity  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact,  which  we  have  already  discussed, 
that  the  motives  for  his  departure  were  mixed.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  on  his  present  footing ;  he 
had  become  irksome  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  a 
torture  to  him:  and  yet,  though  leaving  on  these  terms 
and  for  these  causes,  he  was  to  be  an  agent  for  the  Emperor 
in  Europe.  We  discern  obscurely  through  the  perplexed 
paragraphs  that  it  is  feared  he  may  be  suspected  of 
being  sent  on  a  mission ;  that  he  must  leave  on  grounds 
of  ill-health,  and  with  certificates  of  illness  from  OUeara. 
Napoleon  bids  him  farewell.  "It  is  the  last  time  we 
shidl  see  each  other."  They  are  destined,  however,  to 
meet  again.  As  Gourgaud  does  not  receive  the  written 
order,  he  calls  out  Montholon.  With  his  usual  un- 
consciousness of  humour,  he  sends  with  the  challenge  a 
gun  and  six  louis  which  he  had  borrowed  of  his  enUDoy. 
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Hontholon  repUw  that  h*  lua  given  U»  word  of  honour 
to  his  BUater  not  to  fight  under  pr^ent  clroumrtance*. 
Thon  Oourgsud  double*  bwk  again.    The  rtrange  creature 
goee  to  Lowe,  of  aU  people,  and  add  hie  advice.     Lowe 
uj*  that  lome  will   think  that  the  general  U  leaving 
bMaun  he  i»  bored,  some  because  he  has  a  mission. 
Thereupon  Oourgaud  beg*  to  be  treated  with  extreme 
rigour,  and  returns  to  Longwood  to  write   a  letter  to 
Napoleon,  asking  leave  to  retire  on  the  ground  of  illness. 
The  Emperor  grants  permission,  regretting  with  imper- 
turbable  gravity   that   the    Uver    complaint    indigenous 
to  the  island  (and  with  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he 
was  always  determined  to  credit  himself)  should   have 
made  another  victim.    He  receives  Gourgaud  once  more. 
This  last  records,  though,  it  may  be  presumed,  very  incom- 
pletely, what  passes.    The  Emperor  bids  him  see  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  whose   favour    he  reckoned.      It   may  bo 
noted,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  difficulties  that  besot  the 
seeker  for  truth  in  St  Helena,  that  Napoleon,  when  he 
is  reported  as  saying  this,  had  known  for  several  days 
that  she  was   dead.     He    propheticaUy   sees    Gourgaud 
commanding  French  artillery  against  the  English.    "Tell 
them   in   France    that   I  hate    those    scoundrels,   those 
wretches,  as  oordiaUy  as  ever."    (This  was  a  gloss  on  the 
instructions  he  had  dictated  the  day   before,  when  ho 
dedared:   "I  have  always  highly  esteemed  the  English 
people,  audi  in  spite  of  the  martyrdom  imposed  on  me 
by    their    ministers,    my     esteem  for    them    remains.") 
He  gives  the  parting  guest  a  friendly  tap  on  the  cheek. 
"Good-bye;  we  shall  see  each  other  in  another  world— 
embrace  me."    Gourgaud  embraces  him  with  tears,  and 
so  ends  this  strange,  unhappy  connection.    From  another 
source  we   discover  that   the   day  before   this   farewell 
interview,  the  Emperor   dictated   to  Montholon  a   long 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  probably  for  the  use 
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of  Gonrguid.  To  this  doeumnit  w*  dull  ratarn  Utor. 
Napolaon  alio  gare  definite  inatruotioiu  to  Oonigkad 
•■  to  hb  oooTM  on  arriving  in  Europe.  The  general  waa 
to  oonTey  certain  note*  in  the  tolee  of  hie  ehoee:  he  was 
to  take  lome  of  the  Emperor's  hair  to  Maria  Loniia, 
There  is  notiiing  itriUng  or  partionlarly  oonfldantial 
in  this  paper.    What  was  secret  was  probably  oral 

Bnt  to  return  to  St  Helena.  There  was,  of  oourae,  the 
inevitable  question  of  money;  the  usual  offer  and  the 
usual  refusal,  the  usual  vagueness  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  ,Then  Gk>urgaud  goes  forth  among  the  Qentiles; 
stays  with  Jaokaon,  dines  with  Lowe  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, abuses  Napoleon,  communioates  coek-and-bull 
revelations,  over-aots  his  part.  Meanwhile,  we  learn 
from  Montholon  that  he  is  all  the  time  seeretly  com- 
municating to  Longwood  the  result  of  his  conversations 
with  Sturmer  and  Bslmain.  Aftir  a  month  of  this  sort 
of  life  he  sails  away,  with  the  benedictions  of  his  new 
friends,  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Montchenn, 
with  a  substantial  loan  from  Lowe  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  secret  communications  from  Napoleon  in  the  soles 
of  his  boots,  A  oharaeteristie  ending  to  his  tormented 
exile. 


CHAFTEB  ly 


THB   DBPOBTATIOK 

WlBB  it  powiUe,  we  would  ignore  all  tUa  literature  a* 
it  ii  peculiarly  painful  for  an  BngUdunan  to  read.  He 
mnit  regret  that  hii  Oovemment  eTer  undertook  the 
euetody  of  Napoleon,  and  he  mu«t  regret  itill  more  that 
the  duty  ehould  have  been  diecharged  in  a  ipirit  lo 
ignoble  and  through  agents  *o  unfortunate.  If  St 
Helena  reeallg  painful  memoriea  to  the  Frenoh,  much 
more  poignant  are  thoee  that  it  excite*  among  ouneWes. 
In  theie  day*  we  are  not  perhap*  fair  judges  of  the 
■ituation,  a*  it  preeented  itself  to  the  Briti«h  Oovem- 
ment They  were  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  which 
had  twice  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Napoleon.  It  had 
cost  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  spaoion*  Bgure*  of 
statistical  dictionaries,  more  than  eight  hundred  million* 
sterling  to  effect  Napoleon's  removal  to  Elba.  His  return 
had  cost  them  millions  more,  beside*  a  hideous  shook  to 
the  nervous  system  of  nations.  What  all  this  had  cost 
in  human  life  can  never  perhaps  be  fairly  estimated, 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  lives.  The  first  main 
object,  then,  of  the  Allie*— a  duty  to  their  own  people, 
who  had  laeriflced  so  much,— was  to  make  it  absolutely 
certain  that  Napoleon  should  never  more  escape.  Our 
own  view  is  that  under  no  circumstances  could  Napoleon 
have  ever  again  conquered  Europe;  his  energies  were 
exhausted,  and  so  was  France  for  his  lifetime.  But  the 
Allies  could  not  know  this ;  they  would  have  been  cen- 
surable had  they  taken  such  a  view  into  consideration, 
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•ad  in  any  oaM  Nkpolaon,  wall  or  ill,  aetlT*  or  InaatiT*, 
if  at  Urga,  would  have  been  a  formidable  rallyinf-point 
for  the  rerolutionaty  foreee  of  Europe. 

We  may  then  oonaider  it  ••  admitted  and  eatabliahad 
that  Napoleon  eould  nerer  again  be  a  free  agent  It  was 
hard  for  him,  but  he  had  been  hard  on  the  world.  And 
in  a  Mue  it  was  the  greataat  oompliment  that  eould 
be  paid  him. 

Napoleon  mrrendered  himielf  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Ailiee  deeired  that  Great  Britain  ihonld  be  aniwer- 
able  for  him.  In  what  ipirit  did  our  Goremment 
accept  thi*  charge?  "We  wieh,"  writee  Lord  Lirerpool, 
Prime  Minister,  to  Lord  Cactlereagh,  Foreign  Secretary, 
"We  wiih  that  the  King  of  France  would  hang  or  ehoot 
Buonaparte,  aa  the  beet  termination  of  the  bueinee*.' 
To  make  hia  case  dear  he  put  it  thua  to  Eldon: 
—Napoleon  "muat  then  revert  either  to  bin  original 
character  of  a  French  aubject,  or  he  had  no  character 
at  all,  and  headed  hia  expedition  aa  an  outlaw  and  an 
outcast— hoatia  humani  generia."  The  option,  aa  it  pre- 
sented itself,  apparently  to  Lord  Liverpool  at  that  time, 
waa  that  Napoleon  might  either  be  handed  to  Louia 
XVin.  aa  a  aubject  to  be  treated  aa  a  rebel,  or  might 
be  placed  outaide  the  pale  of  humanity  and  treated  aa 
Termin.  Again  he  writes  regretfully  to  Caatlereagh  that 
"if  .  .  .  the  King  of  France  doea  not  feel  himaelf  auffl- 
dently  strong  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel,  we  are  ready  to 
take  upon  ourselves  the  custody  of  his  person,"  and  so 
forth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  that  in  1810  a  conaidei^ 
able  party  in  Britain  atill  conaidered  that  Napoleon 
ahould  have  been  handed  over  to  Louia  XTIIL  to  be 
dealt  with  aa  a  rebel  subject  Fortunately,  though  no 
thanks  to  our  ministeia,  we  are  spared  the  memory  of 
their  having  handed  over  Napoleon  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  be  shot  like  Ney. 
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W«  M*  then  th»t  there  wm  not  the  lUghteet  hop* 
of  our  OoTemment  behaTing  with  aoj  eort  of  maf- 
nanfanitr    in    the    matter;    though    •    Britidi    Prino^ 
the  Duke  of  Bunex,  in  combination  with  Lord  Holland, 
recorded  hii  pubUc  protert  againrt  the  eonne  which  wae 
purraed.     Napoleon,  who  had  thou^t  of  Themletoclee, 
and  afterward!  thought  of  Hannibal,  had  appealed,  with 
not  perhapa  eo  much  oonfldenc*  as  he  profcMed,  to  the 
hofliitaUty  of  Great  Britain.     He  had  hoped,  under  the 
name  of  Colonel  Muiron,  an  early  friend  who  had  been 
klUed  by  hU  ride,  while  ihielding  hU  body,  at  Areola, 
and  for  whoee  memory  he  had  a  peculiar  tendemeie,  to 
lire  ai  an  Englidi  country  gentleman.    Thle  we  think, 
though    we     lay    eo     with     regret,    wae     impoerible. 
England   wae    too    near   France   for   raoh   a   lolution. 
The  throne  of  the  Bourbone,  which  had  become  for 
■ome  myrtorioui   reaeon   a  pivot  of   our  policy,  could 
never  have  been  cafe,  were  it   generaUy  known  that 
■ome  ioore  of  mUee  from  the  French  ooait  there  wae 
a  middle-aged  French  colonel  who  had  been  Napoleon. 
Not  all  the  precautione  that  enoloeed  Danae  could  have 
prevented  commieeration  and  eolicitation  to  lo  potent 
a  neighbour.    Napoleon  had  been  the  geniue  of  unreet 
in  Europe;  the  tradition  and  aMocUtion  would  have 
remained  with  Colonel  Muiron,  however  reepectablo  and 
domeetioated   that   olBcer   might   be.     And,    Napoleon, 
indeed,  blurted   out  the   truth  at    St    Helena    in    the 
preeence  of  hie  UtUe  drole.     He  had  ]u«t  received  a 
letter  itating  that  there  wae  a  great  change  of  opinion  in 
France.    "Ahl"  he  exdabni,  "were  wo  but  in  England." 
Moreover,  he  would  have  been  the  innocent  object  of 
all  iorU  of  legal  quoetione,  which  would  have  tormented 
the  Government     A»  it  was.  Admiral  Lord  Keith  wae 
chaaed  round  his  own  fleet  through  an  entire  day  by 
a  lawyer  with  a  writ,  on  account  of  Napoleon. 
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Lutl^,  and  wa  •otpaot  that  tbU  waigfaad  mot  with 
oar  rulan,  ha  would  hara  baooma  tha  eantra  of  mooh 
■Tinpathy  and  avail  admiration  in  England  itaalf.  Tor 
Oraat  Britain,  though  Tietoriooa,  waa  by  no  maani  eon- 
tantad.  Whan  wa  reeall  har  internal  hlatorjr  from 
Watarloo  till  Napolaon'a  death,  wa  can  well  underetand 
that  the  preianoa  within  her  United  Kingdoms  of  tha 
triumphant  child  of  tha  Rarolution  would  not  liaTa 
bean  oonaidarad  by  tha  Tory  Miniatry  aa  a  atrangth 
or  support  to  their  OoTemmant.  "Ton  know  enongli,* 
writes  LiTerpool  to  Caatlereagh,  "of  tha  faaliags  of 
people  in  this  ooontry  not  to  doubt  that  he  would 
baeoma  an  object  of  curioalty  immediately,  and  poadbly 
of  compassion  in  the  course  of  a  few  months."  The 
innumerable  Tisitors  who  flocked  to  see  him  at 
Plymouth  confirmed  the  prssdance  of  our  Premier. 
There  was  indeed  an  eztraordii^aiy  glamour  about  the 
fallen  Monarch,  of  which  be  himself  was  quite  aware. 
He  said  with  oonfldenoe  at  St  Helena  that  had  he 
gone  to  England  he  would  have  conquered  the  haarta 
of  tha  English.  He  fascinated  Maitland,  who  took 
him  to  England,  as  ha  had  fascinated  Usshar,  who 
had  conducted  him  to  Ellia.  Haitland  caused  inquiries 
to  be  made,  after  Napoleon  had  left  the  BsUaropAon,  aa 
to  the  feelings  of  the  crew,  and  received  as  the  result: 
"Well,  they  may  abuse  tiiat  man  as  much  as  they 
please  I  but  if  the  people  of  England  knew  him  aa 
well  aa  we  do,  they  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head."  When  he  left  the  Iforthumberiand,  the  crew 
were  much  of  the  same  opinion :  "  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
who  does  not  deserve  his  fate."  The  crew  which 
brought  Ifontchenu  held  similar  views.  When  he  had 
left  the  Undmmttd,  which  conveyed  him  to  Elba, 
tha  boatswain,  on  behalf  of  the  ship's  company,  had 
wished  him  "long  life  and  prosperity  in  the  island 
00 
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oi    Elta,  Mid  b«tt«  luck  maaOut  tta»."     ^tw  fo 
■hort  m..tfaf^  both  Hothwn.  the  •dmlr.l.  and  B«hoo«.. 
Um    nam-cfitin,  ««lt   tU    th«tr  pr«Judi«m    e»H>ow* 
"Th.    Admir«l    and    myMM."   writ..    8«Jiotu*   " »>•»• 
both    dtacoT«.d    th»t    ottr   innUrmej   h—    ooMd    out 
Uk.   th.  eoun*.  of  Atru  In  th.  HivaU.'     Th.r.  w«. 
.  mor.  .ubUm.  i»ril  yot     "D«nn  »{>•  '•?"'•     "** 
Lord  Kdth.  rftM  t-ing  him.  "If   h«  h^obti^«l  « 
lnt«Tl«r  with  HU  Boy«l  HIghM..  (th.  Prino.  Bjymt). 
In  h»lf-Mi-hour  th.7  would  h»T.  bwm  th.  b«t  friMid. 
in  BngUuid.'    NapoUon  wm  ultimately  mad.  aware  of 
th.  dangw  that  wa.  appr.hMid«Kl  from   hi.  «»»«»" 
Bngland.     A  trawUer  had  told  him   that  th.   BritUh 
OoTemment  could  not  euffw  him  then  l-t  th.  Motw. 
diould  plao.  him  at  tb.  .   L,«d.     Anothar  had  told  him 
that  h.  had  hMrd  Urd,  T  ,»cl>oo'  arrt  Ca.U.rMgh  «y 
that  OiMir  main   r.a»-  ■   •   r  wnd  ng    ' -m  to  8t  «•««»• 
wa.  their  fMT  of  ^   -  -aLuUl,.,   wth    h,    Oppodtion.    It 
i.  unnM«.ar7  U>     -.  •  cL    LNai,cl«,t>  u=   ".ngland  would 
hay.  bm  a  danger  to  *!"-  Gw«  ...  ■.  >  both  of  Franc 
and  of  Britain.  ,    .         ,,     . 

On  th.  Continent  of  Eiir.  ou  be  .fluid  only  hav.  Urad 
in  a  fortPMi.  In  wtn"  '^"^  "<»  ">»  would  hav.  ben  a 
Tolcano.  In  othw.  h.  cculd  ..arc  1;  hay.  e«!aped  outrage 
ation.     In  the  Vi  tod  StaM.  h.  would  hay. 


bMn  outdd.  th.  control  of  thoc  PowM.  which  had  th. 
BMtMt  IntefMt  In  hU  rctrrint,  and,  in  a  r.gion  whw. 
I  BuiT  had  ichnnwl  for  Empir..  a  Napoleon  would  have 
be«i  at  Ua.t  a  oMitre  of  dlrturbanoft  Indcd.  h.  frankly 
•dmittad  that  had  he  Uyod  thare  he  would  not  haye  con- 
fined himeelf  like  Joeeph  to  building  and  planting,  but 
would  haye  tried  to  found  a  Btate.  Montholon  aver, 
that,  a.  thing,  were,  the  crown  of  Mexico  wa.  oifwed 
to  Napohmn  at  Bt  HaUma;  but  thj.  we  tak.  for  what 
it  u  worth.  Und«  thM.  droumitanoM.  howevwr,  it  wa. 
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not  mmatunl  to  Mleot  St  Hdenn  ai  •  proper  reridenoe 
for  Nkpolaon.  The  Congrew  at  Vienns,  in  1814-15,  had 
had  their  eye  on  the  ialand  a*  a  poarible  priwrn  for 
the  aoTereign  of  Elba.  It  waa  reputed  to  be  a 
tropical  pandiM;  it  was  remote;  it  posMMed,  laid 
Lord  Liverpool,  a  very  fine  reridenoe  which  Napoleon 
might  inhabit  ;-aa  he  might,  indeed,  had  not  Lord 
Liverpool  sent  initmotions  that  he  was  on  no  account 
to  do  so.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  thought  the 
climate  charming,  but  then  he  liad  not  to  go  there; 
and  he  viewed  the  future  of  Napoleon  with  a  robust  but 
not  altruistic  philosophy.  There  was,  moreover,  only  one 
anchorage,  and  that  very  limited;  vessels  approaching 
the  ialand  could  be  descried  from  an  incredible  distance; 
and  neutral  vessels  could  be  altogether  excluded. 

The  selection,  we  think,  can  fairly  be  Justified,  though 
it  was  a  terrible  shook  to  Napoleon  and  his  attendants, 
who  had  hoped  that  at  the  worst  their  destination  would 
be  Dumbarton  Castle  or  the  Tower  of  tiondon.  No 
good  Frenchman  appears  to  be  long  happy  outride 
France,  and  St  Helena  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world.  Napoleon  himself  said  at  first  that  he  would 
not  go  alive.  Eventually  he  recovered  himself,  and 
behaved  with  dignity  unl  composure.  From  the  very 
first  he  liad  much  to  bear.  Savary  and  Lalleuiand 
were  forbidden  to  accompany  him,  and  their  parting 
with  him  is  described  by  stolid  British  witnesses  as  a 
scene  of  anguish.  They,  with  others  of  his  suite,  were 
shipped  to  Malta,  and  there  interned.  He  himself  was 
handed  over  to  Cookbum,  who  seems  to  have  entered 
with  relish  into  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Napoleon 
was  now  to  be  known  as  General  Bonaparte,  and  treated 
with  the  same  honours  "as  a  British  General  not  in 
employ."  He  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  a  British 
General    not    in    employ  was    entitled  to  i.o   peculiar 
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oonrideration.      A  osbin   twelve   feet  by   nine   wu   —■ 
dgned  to  him.    When  he  attempted  to  tue  the  adjacent 
room  as   a  prirate    study,   he   waa   at   once    made  to 
understand   that  it  was   common   to  all   officers.     "He 
received  the  communication  with  submission  and  good- 
humour."     When  he  appeared  on  the  deck  bare-headed, 
the   British   officers    remained    covered.      Why,   indeed, 
should    they    show    courtesy    to    a    half -pay    officer? 
Napoleon,  who   had   never  been   accustomed   to   sit   at 
table    more    than    twenty   minutes,   was   wearied   with 
the  protracted  English  meal,  and  when  he  had  taken  his 
oofFee   went    on    deck:    "rather    uncivilly"   thinks    the 
Admiral,  and   desirtis   everyone   to   remain.     "I  believe 
the  General   has  nerei'  read  liord   Chesterfield,"  he  re- 
marks.    This  delicate  irony  was  not  lost  on  Napoleon's 
little  court,  one  of  whom  was  quick  to  retort  with  pertin- 
ence and  effect.    She  might  liave  added  that  the  Admiral 
could  not  himself  have  read  Lord  Chesterfield  with  any 
great  attention,  as  the  practice  of  sitting  over  wine  is 
one  that  that  philosopher  especially  reprobates.     "It  is 
dear,"  notes  the  Admiral,  "he  is  still  inclined  to  act  the 
Sovereign  occasionally,  but  I  cannot  allow  it"    Pursuing 
this  course  of  discipline,  he  notes,  a  few  days  later,  "I 
did    not  see  much  of  General   Buonaparte  throughout 
this  day,  as,  owing  to  Ais  appearing  inclined  to  try  to 
owums   again    improper   contequenee,   I    was    purposely 
more    than   usually    distant   with   him."    A  lion-tamer 
indeed  1    We   were   truly   far    removed   from   the  days 
of    the   Black   Prince    and    another    captive    sovereign 
of  France. 

Even  Hontchenu,  the  French  Commissioner,  whose 
views  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  Napoleon  were 
of  the  austerest  character,  thinks  that  Cockbum  beliaved 
somewhat  too  cavalierly  to  the  captive.  He  quotes 
Ni^oleon  as  saying :  "  Let  them  put  me  in  chains  if  they 
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like,  bat  let  them  at  leaet  treat  me  with  the  oonaidera- 
tion  that  U  dne  to  me.* 

Cookbnm,  from  hi*  vantage-point  of  native  ohivabj, 
oonndera  the  "nature'  of  Napoleon  aa  "not  very 
polithed,"  but  that  he  ii  ae  dvil  ae  his  "nature  aeems 
capable  of."  So  that  the  Admiral,  on  Napoleon'i  birth- 
daj,  imbends  so  far  ai  to  drink  his  health,  "whioh 
dvility  he  seemed  to  appreciate."  Later  again.  Sir 
Oeorge  states,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
relative  stations  in  life,  "I  am  always  ready  to  meet 
him  half-way,  when  he  appears  to  conduct  himself  with 
due  modesty  and  consideration  of  his  present  situation." 
And  at  last  so  decently  did  he  comport  himself  that 
he  earned  from  the  Admiral  the  tribute  that  "he  has 
throughout  shown  far  less  impatience  about  the  wind 
and  the  weather,  and  made  less  difficulties,  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  party." 

And  yet  he  and  they  had  some  cause  for  complaint. 
They  were  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barreL  The 
Northumberland,  it  wtw  said,  had  been  arrested  on  her 
way  back  from  India  in  order  to  convey  Napoleon;  all 
the  water  on  board,  it  was  alleged,  had  also  been  to 
India,  was  discoloured  and  tainted,  aa  well  aa  short  in 
quantity.  They  had  the  gloomiest  prospects  to  face  in 
the  future.  A  little  fretfolness,  then,  would  not  have 
been  inexcusable,  at  any  rate  on  the  ptut  of  the  two 
French  ladies.  But  they  qipear  to  have  been  fairly 
patient,  and  at  any  rate  not  to  have  attracted  the  par- 
ticular censure  of  the  fastidious  Cookbum. 

The  Admiral  himself  cannot  have  been  entirely  at  his 
ease.  His  crew  was  in  a  state  of  scarcely  suppressed 
mutiny.  They  refused  to  get  up  anchor  at  Portsmouth, 
until  a  large  military  force  was  brought  on  board  to 
compel  them.  On  the  voyage  their  language  and  con- 
duct were  beyond  description;  they  thought  nothing  of 
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jWldng  the  midriiipmen.  A  guard  wm  pUa  ^atM, 
tte  Emperor.  «bm  to  prerent  commoniosUon  betw.» 
fte   captive   and   the   crew.     Napoleon  1.  .aid  to  hl^ 

get  many  to  jom  him.  What  between  teaching  nuumerg 
to  Napoleon,  and  di«rfpline  to  hi,  orewTffir  Oe^e" 
podtlon  can  «arcely  haye  been  a  rinecure.  ^ 

Napoleon  landed  at  St  Helena  exactly  three  month, 
•iter  hi.  TOrrmder  to  Maitland.  But  he  remained  te 
^IT.  of  the   Admiral    „„ta   a  new  goveJT^^ouS 

tj^  J  ""^f"*  ^"^^  Company,  wa.  not.  it^ 
be  Plumed,  conddered  equal  to  the  novel  and  «^ 
f^o«  atUchlng  to  hi.  offlce.  though  WellK 
amJa^  that  .t  wovdd  have  been  bettor  to  keep  him.^ 
^kburn  conhnued  in  offlce  till  April  1810.  when  he  w« 
reperwded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudwn  Lowe. 


CHAPTER  V 
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Thbbb  are  few  names  in  hiatorjr  so  unfortunate  as 
Lowe's.  Had  he  not  been  selected  for  the  delicate  and 
invidious  post  of  Governor  of  St  Helena  during  Napoleon's 
residence,  he  might  have  passed  through  and  out  of  life 
with  the  same  tranquil  distinction  as  other  ofBcers  of 
his  service  and  standing.  It  was  his  luckless  fate,  how- 
ever, to  accept  a  position  in  which  it  was  diflkult 
to  be  successful,  but  impossible  for  him.  He  was,  we 
conceive,  a  narrow,  ignorant,  irritable  man,  without  a 
vestige  of  tact  or  sympathy.  "His  manner,"  says  the 
apologetic  Forsyth,  "was  not  prepossessing,  even  in 
the  judgment  of  favourable  friends."  "His  eye,"  said 
Napoleon,  on  first  seeing  him,  "is  that  of  a  hynna 
caught  in  a  trap."  Lady  Granville,  who  saw  him  two 
years  after  he  had  left  St  Helena,  said  that  he  had  the 
countenance  of  a  dsviL  We  are  afraid  we  must  add 
that  he  was  not  what  we  should  call,  in  the  best  sense, 
a  gentleman.  But  a  Government,  which  had  wished 
Napoleon  to  be  hanged  or  shot,  was  not  likely  to  select 
any  person  of  large  or  generous  nature  to  watch  over 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  nor,  indeed,  had  they  sought 
one,  were  they  likely  to  secure  one  for  such  a  post. 
Lowe,  however,  was  a  specially  ill  choice,  for  a  reason 
external  to  himself.  He  had  commanded  the  Corsican 
Rangers,  a  regiment  of  Napoleon's  subjects  and  fellow- 
countrymen  in  arms  against  France,  and,  therefore,  from 
that  sovereign's  point  of  view,  a  regiment  of  rebels  and 
deserters.  This  made  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
OB 
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object    Nor  w«  .t  any  advantage  to  him  to  have  l»m 
XSi.^u^r;,'^  OeneralTn»r,ue  tiHt'Z 

*iwL,^ SlT*  ."^  ^"' ""^ *" "y "«'•  though 

*e  (Hrttov.  hM  intention,  were  good,  and   although  he 
have  gu.d«i  him,  could  he  ever  have  been  a  succeed 

ui-fcvourable.    We  have  met  with  only  two  writem  whn 

r^STHri-n  '/  T^'  "  '""**^  ""S^-  quartered 
*T  the  bye.  an  admirable  description  of  LZeltZ 
of  h»  reg^ent  by  Napoleon.  Henry,  throug^fw" 
STb^.^T'^  "^  "  '"^"^  •"■»  ^^olio  diction  t 
«r   Tt        o  Hudson  as   a    much-maligned   man. 

Sort"    •"^'^    *"'*    '""    «"'   -Pr-rio?:^  o*^ 

our    Lrt^j'j^'"'*''  »"~»>rt<»-»ne"  of  demean- 

m^  K  *u  ^  ""  counterbalanced  in  the  author', 
^  by  the  talent  which  the  Governor  "e^^ 
m  um-avelhng  the  intricate  plotting  constlntly  "2^ 
on  at  Longwood,  and  the  firmness  in  tearing  ft  d 
Piece^  with  the  unceasing  vigilance,"  andT^^  ^ 
one  denies  the  viBilance-  bnt  „.  i.  .  ° 

Dlota  .*  T^JL  "■"*""«>"«  we  have  no  evidence  of 

plots  at  longwood  more  danaerous  than  th^ ■■ 

of  Iflftan.     Ti,-,  i    i-  -""Borous  man  tne  smuggling 

:i.Xbu?;rrs3rtrrir:rrV 

^er  authority  is  the  anon;m:r  alor  Z"^' ,^' 
called  "Edward  Lasoilliiia''    ti„_»  it  .    ,  "Miry 

...♦k  i^sceiies.      Here  the  prejudices  of  the 
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have  been  efleetuaL  Theee,  howersr,  are  ilender  bul- 
wark*. Ob  the  other  hand,  we  have  Walter  Soott,  with 
■trong  prepoMaMion*  in  faTOor  of  Hi^  TotTiim  and 
the  liverpool  Government.  "It  would  reqnfa«,'  —V 
8eott,  "a  etrong  defence  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudaon  Lowe 
Umeelf  ...  to  induce  us  to  eondder  him  as  the  very 
rare  and  highly-ezaited  speeiee  of  character  to  whom, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  this  important  charge  ought 
to  have  been  entrusted."  Even  Lowe's  own  biographer, 
whoee  zeal  on  the  Govwmor's  behalf  cannot  be  qoee- 
tioned  by  thoae  who  have  survived  the  perusal  of  his 
book,  is  obliged  to  censure:  on  one  occasion  he  says 
truly  that  one  of  Lowe's  proeeedings  was  uncalled  for 
and  'ndiscreet,  on  others  a  similar  oj^nion  is  not  less 
matufeet.  Alison,  an  ardent  supporter  o<  the  same 
political  creed,  says  that  Lowe  "proved  an  unhappy 
selection.  His  manner  was  rigid  and  unaccommodating, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  was  not  such  as  to  soften  the 
distress  which  the  Emperor  suffered  during  his  deten- 
tion." "Sir  Hudson  Lowe,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
"was  a  very  bad  choice;  he  was  a  man  wanting  in  edu- 
cation and  judgment.  He  was  a  stupid  man,  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  world,  and  like  all  men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world,  he  was  suspicious  and  jealous." 
This,  from  Wellington,  was  remarkable,  for  he  was 
not  a  generous  enemy,  and  he  thought  that  Napoleon 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  But,  after  all,  there  are 
certain  witnesses  of  high  character,  well  acquainted 
with  Lowe,  who  were  on  the  spot,  whose  testimony 
teemi  to  us  conclusive.  We  mean  Sir  Fulteney  Malcolm 
(who  was  Admiral  on  the  station),  and  the  foreign 
Commissioners.  Malcolm  was  in  the  same  interest,  was 
serving  the  same  Government,  and  seems  to  have 
been  heartily  loyal  to  the  Governor.  But  that  did  mA 
prevent  the  Governor's  quarrelling  with  him.  Malcolm 
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found,  u  we  have  seen,  that  the  bland  waa  pervaded 
bj  the  GoTernor'B  ipiei.  that  Lowe  did  not  treat  him 
aa  a  gentleman,  that  Lowe  oroH-queetioned  him  about 
hi*  conrenatione  with  Napoleon  in  a  .pirit  of  unworthy 
nupioion.  They  parted  on  the  cooleet  temu,  if  on  aay 
termi  at  all. 

The  Commiuioner*  were  hostile  to  Napoleon,  and 
anxious  to  be  weU  with  Lowe.  But  thi*  was  imponible. 
The  IVenehman,  Hontohenu,  was  the  most  favourable, 
yet  he  writes:  "I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  shortly 
that  his  little  head  has  succumbed  under  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  defence  of  an  inaccessible  rock,  protected 
fcy  Im4  and  sea  forces.  ...  Ah!  What  a  manl  I 
am  convinced  that  with  every  poesible  search  one  could 
not  discover  the  like  of  him." 

Sturmer,  the  Austrian,  says  tfaitt  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  a  worse  dunce.  It  woald  be  difficult 
to  find  a  man  mora  arwkward,  extravagant,  or  disagree- 
able. "I  know  not  by  what  fatality  Sir  Hndaon  Lowe 
always  ends  by  quarrelling  with  everybody.  Over- 
whdmed  with  the  weight  of  his  res^onsibiUtiea,  he 
hemsseo  and  worries  himself  unceasingly,  and  feels  a 
deeire  to  worry  everybody  else."  Again  he  writes  of 
Lowe:  "He  makes  himself  odious.  The  English  dread 
him  and  fly  from  him,  the  French  laugh  at  him,  the 
Commissioners  conqtlain  o<  him,  and  every  one  agivBt 
that  he  is  half  craxy."  Bahnain,  the  Russian,  was  a 
favoured  guest  of  Lowe's,  and  ended  by  marrying  hia 
step-daughter.  But  he  never  ceases  railing  againrt  that 
luckless  official.  "The  Governor  is  not  a  tyrant,  but 
he  is  troublesome  and  unreasonable  beyond  endurance." 
HSsewhere  he  says,  "Lowe  can  get  on  with  nobody, 
and  sees  everywhere  nothing  but  treason  and  traitor&" 
Lowe,  indeed,  did  not  love  the  Commissioners,  as  repre- 
senting an  authority  other  than  his  own.  He  would 
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ranain  dlMit  whan  they  ipoke  to  him.  Ha  was  inoon- 
Mivablj  rnda  to  them.  But  that  in  itMlf  leem*  no 
proof  of  l>i(  nnfltnew  for  hii  poet. 

One  of  liis  freak*  with  regard  to  the  Commiatiionen  ie 
too  quaint  to  be  omitted.  He  inuated  on  addreuing  them 
in  RngHih.  Hontchenu,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
the  language,  oomphOned.  Whereupon  Lowe,  who  wrote 
French  with  facility,  offered  to  oorreepond  in  Latin,  aa 
the  diplomatic  language  of  the  aixteenth  century. 

"The  duty  of  detaining  Napoleon's  person,"  mid 
Soott,  "...  required  a  man  of  that  extraordinary 
flrmnea*  of  mind,  who  should  never  yield  for  one 
instant  his  judgment  to  his  feelings,  and  should  be 
able  at  once  to  detect  and  reply  to  all  such  false  argu- 
mentii,  as  might  be  used  to  deter  him  from  the  downright 
an  '  mful  discharge  of  his  office.  But  then,  there  ought 
t(  :  /V¥«  been  combined  with  those  rare  qualities  a  calm- 
i>  *■„  ct  temper  almost  equally  rare,  and  a  generosity  of 
sund,  which,  confident  in  its  own  honour  and  integrity, 
eould  look  with  serenity  and  compassion  upon  the  daily 
and  hourly  effects  of  the  maddening  causes,  which 
tortuiwl  into  a  state  of  constant  and  unendurable 
irritability  the  extraordinary  being  subjected  to  their 
infloeBce."  Thia  rather  pompous  and  wordy  definition 
doe*  certainly  not  appfy  to  Lowe.  He  was,  in  truth, 
tormented  by  a  sort  of  monomania  of  plots  and  escapes : 
he  was,  if  we  may  coin  an  English  equivalent  for  a 
useful  and  untranslatable  French  word,  meticuloua 
almost  to  madness:  he  was  tactless  to  a  degree  abnoat 
incredible.  We  believe  that  we  can  produce  from  the 
pages  of  his  own  ponderous  biographer  sufficient  examples 
of  his  character  and  of  his  unfitness  for  a  post  of  dis- 
crimination and  delicacy. 

Montholon    offers   Montchenn  a  few  be  mn  u»  plant, 
both  white  and  green.    To  the  ordinary  mind  this  seems 
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eomnumplmee  and  utiUteriui  •noagh.  But  the  GorOTnor'i 
WW  not  an  ordinarjr  mind.  Ha  aoanto  a  plot:  ha  mupaota 
in  tiMM  innooant  Tagatablaa  an  aUiuion  to  tha  wliita 
ilag  of  tha  Bourbon^  and  the  green  nniform  unudlj 
worn  by  Napolaoa  He  writea  grarely  to  Bathont: 
"Whether  the  harioota  blanos  and  harieoto  verta  bear 
any  refaranoe  to  the  diapeau  blano  of  the  Bourbona,  and 
tha  habit  vert  of  General  Bonaparte  hinuelf,  and  the 
Uvery  of  hia  aenranta  at  Longwood,  I  am  nnable  to  say; 
but  the  Uarqnia  da  Uontehenu,  it  appaan  to  me,  would 
have  aotad  with  more  propriety  if  he  had  declined  re- 
eeiving  either,  or  limited  hinuelf  to  a  demand  for  tha 
white  alone."  "Sir  H.  Lowe,"  layi  Foteyth,  "thought 
the  matter  of  aome  importance,  and  again  alluded  to 
it  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Bathurat"  Bren  Forayth 
cuta  a  Uttle  joke. 

Take  another  ezaa^le.  A  young  Ooraican  priaat  ii 
•ent  out  to  the  azile.  He  ia,  like  aU  the  real,  much  and 
neoeaaarily  bond-aU  the  mote  aa,  it  ia  laid,  ha  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  So  he  determinea  to  try  and 
ride,  and  he  ia  naturally  ahy  about  being  leen  maUng 
the  esperiment.  Bat  he  weara  a  Jacket  lomething 
like  Napoleon'a,  though  the  reat  of  the  ooatume  b  totaUy 
unlike  the  Smperor'a.  AU  thia  U  reported  in  great 
detaU  to  the  Ooremor,  and  u  caUed  by  Forayth,  "an 
^)parent  attonpt  to  peraonate  Napoleon  and  thua 
deceive  the  orderly  officer.  .  .  .  It  waa  not  an  un- 
important tint  that  Bonaparte  did  not  leave  hia  houae 
that  day  at  all"  We  do  not  know  the  exact  (treaa  laid 
on  thia  incident  by  Lowe.  Judging  from  Forayth'a 
account  it  waa  conaiderable.  The  fact  that  the  experi- 
mental ride  of  a  young  prieat  ahould  be  conatrued  into 
an  attempt  to  peraonate  the  middle^ged  and  corpulent 
exile  ahowa  the  effect  which  an  abiding  panic  may  exercise 
aa  a  miad  in  which  auqiicion  has  become  monomania. 
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Bertnnd'i  ohildran  (o  to  braaklMt  with  Montobann. 
The  Uttle  boy,  on  Mdag  •  portrait  of  Lonb  XVIIL, 
•Jm:  "Qui  art  oa  groa  poufP"  On  being  told,  ha 
add*.  "Ceat  nn  grand  ooquin";  while  hi*  aiatar 
HortanM  diaplaTs  a  not  onnatnral  avanion  to  the  white 
oookade,  the  aymbol  of  the  party,  which  had  ruined  her 
family  and  condemned  her  father  to  death.  The  artleaa 
prattle  of  theae  babea  ia  oategorioaliy  recorded  by  the 
conaeientioua  Governor  for  the  inatruotion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Balmain  record*  an  obaerration  of  Lowe'*,  in  the 
aame  itrain  of  exaggeration,  which  depict*  the  man. 
"Dr  O'Heara,"  *ay*  the  Oovemor,  "haa  committed  un- 
pardonable faulta.  He  informed  the  people  there"  (at 
Longwood)  "of  what  wa*  going  on  in  the  town,  in  the 
country,  on  board  the  ahip*;  he  went  in  aeartsh  of  new* 
for  them,  and  paid  baae  court  to  t»-nm.  Then  he  gave 
an  Engliahman,  on  behalf  of  Napoleon,  and  aecretly,  a 
«nuft.boxl  What  infamy  I  And  i«  it  not  diigraceful  of 
thi*  grandiMnnu  emperor  thu*  to  break  the  regulation*." 
Thia  i(  not  burlesque;  it  i*  *erioui. 

The  man  aeema  to  have  become  half  craiy  with  hi* 
ro*pon*ibility,  and  with  the  aenie  that  he  waa  an  object 
of  ridicule  both  to  the  French  and  to  hi*  colleague*, 
while  hi*  captive  remained  the  centre  of  admiration  and 
intereat,  and,  in  the  main,  maater  of  the  aituation.  He 
prowled  uneaaily  about  Longwood,  a*  if  unable  to  keep 
away,  though  Napoleon  refuaed  to  receive  him.  They 
had,  indeed,  only  *ix  interview*  in  all,  and  thoae  in  the 
flr*t  three  month*  of  hi*  term  of  ofSoe.  For  nearly  five 
year*  before  Napoleon's  death  they  never  exchanged  a 
word. 

With  regard  to  thi*  question  of  interview*.  Napoleon 
wa*  rational  enough.     Lowe   was   antipathetic   to   him 
as  a  man  and  as  his  gaoler.      Consequently,  Napoleon 
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tion  for  whloh  th.  Emperor  mffarad  .ftwward^  .nj 
whioh  h.  w«  therrfor.  wxiou.  to  .void.  Four  d». 
brfor.  thdr  I«t  torribl.  oonT.r«Uon  of  Augurt  18;  ml 
N-poteoj.  «3^  with  p«f«rt  good  «n«,  «.d  right  f  J^ 
i««.  U»t  h.  do«  not  wid.  to  ».  th.  Governor.  bL»!l 
wh«  th.V  m.et  h.  ^  thing,  which  eompromi«  hi. 
«»»~ct««d  dignity.     On   th.   18th   Low.  ^Zl  to 

••rtng  him,  and  the  rwult  foUy  JiutiflM  NkoolMn-. 
.ppr.h««lon  „d  eelfHlietm^  A. 'Zft  ltT~" 
K.po^n  return,  to  hi.  former  fr«ne  of  mind,  «>d 
h|ttarly  regreu  having  r«»iv«i  th.  Governor,  for  th. 
nMon.  h.  g.v,  brfore.  ud  drt.rmine.  to  .ee  him  no 
more-.  re«,luUon  to  which  h.  fortunately  adhered. 
♦  ^  y"*>  7**  •"  «»i»  n>»iJ*  of  nupidon.  it  i.  curiou. 
to  note  that  Low,  wa.  unable  to  watoh  over  th^  " 
hU  own  hou^hold.  Bahnain  i.  convince!,  and  brin^ 
tartan...  to  prove  that  aU  that  pa«d  at  GovMnmeS 
Houw  wa.  promptly  known  at  Longwood.  '™°"" 

rf  hi.  flrrt  «jt.  wa.  to  aek  Napol«,n  to  dinnw.  W. 
tZ  ^  T°f  °°''  "  "  «lmirable  iUu.t«tion  of 
Lowe.  lack  of  propriety  and  oommon-wnw.  "Should 
tt.arrangem.nt.  of  General  Bonaparte  admit  it.  Sir 
Hud«,n  and  I*iy  We   would   feeVpaSlSd  in^e 

Bertrand  wffl  have  the  goodne«  to  mUe  known 
th^    mvitetion    to    him.    and    forward    to    them   S 

^li,  ^"^^  ^^  "^''  *•  invitation  known 
to    the    anperor.    who    merely    remarked.    "It    i.    t^ 

f'l    "°f,  "°    "P>y"      Th.     "Counte..-    wa.    uZ 

Loudon.  w«e  of  Ix,rd  Moiris  Governor-General  of  uZ 

A  man  who  could   ..k  one  who.  the  year  before,  had 
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occupied  the  throne  of  France,  "to  meet  the  Countess" 
et  dinner,  was  not  likely  to  fulfil,  with  guocen,  function. 
of  extreme  deUcacy.  Su-  Hudson,  however,  regarded 
Napoleon  as  a  British  General  not  in  employ,  and 
thought  it  an  amiable  condescension  to  invite  him 
to  take  his  dinner  with  "the  Countess."  Moreover, 
to  make  his  advances  entirely  acceptable,  the  Governor 
addressed  Napoleon  by  a  title  which  he  weU  knew 
that  the  Emperor  considered  as  an  insult  to  France 
and  to  himself.  With  a  spirit  of  hospitality,  however, 
unquenched  by  his  rebuff,  Sir  Hudson,  three  months 
afterwards,  asked  Bertrand  to  invite  the  Emperor  on 
his  behalf,  to  his  party  on  the  Prince  Regent's  birth- 
day,  but  Bertrand  declined  to  give  the  message.  Lady 
Lowe,  however,  had  the  good  sense  to  say  gaily,  "He 
would  not  come  to  my  house,  and  I  thought  him  per- 
fectly right." 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  multiply  these 
examples,  or  to  dilate  further  on  the  uncongenial 
subject  of  Lowe's  shortcomings  and  disabilities. 
Justice,  however,  requires  us  to  notice  that  Napoleon 
was  avenged  on  his  enemy  by  the  iU- fortune  which 
pursued  Sir  Hudson.  He  was  coldly  approved  by  his 
Government,  but  received  Uttle,  in  spite  of  constant 
solicitation.  His  rewards  were  indeed  slender  and  un- 
satisfying. George  IV.,  at  a  levee,  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  he  waa  given  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment. 
Four  years  later  he  was  made  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ceylon.  This  was  aE  Three  years  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England  in  the  hope  of  better  things,  visiting 
St  Helena  on  his  way.  He  found  Longwood  ah-eady  con- 
verted to  the  basest  uses.  The  approach  to  it  waa  through 
a  large  pig-sty:  the  bUliard-room  was  a  hayloft:  the 
room  in  which  Napoleon  died  was  converted  into  a  stable. 
All  trace  of  the  garden  at  which  the  Emperor  had  toUeA 
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and  which  W  cheered  and  occupied  hi.  hMt  momento 
had  v^*ed:  it  wa«  now  a  potat^fleld.  WhatTr^l; 
hare  been  Ws  feeling,  at  beholding  this  «ene^^ 
d«olatu>n  and  disgrace,  he  was  not  destifed  to  XLl 
more  cheering  prospect  in  England.  He  Brst  wStoTon 
^  old  patron  Lo.d  Bathurst.  who  ad™erhi^"wnce 

™r  ^'Z":  "*  "•"'"  -«"t  *"  the  Duke  o? 
Welhngton,  and  adted  for  a  promise  of  the  reversion  of 
he  governorship  of  Ceylon.  The  Duke  replielThaT  he 
could  make  no  promise  tiU  the  vacancy  arose,  but  addei 
ambiguously  enough,  that  no  motive  of  p^Ucy  wotS 
prevent  h.m  from  employing  Sir  Hudson  wWer  ^t 
officers  «,rv.ces  could  be  useful.  Sir  HudZ  then 
pressed  for  a  pension,  but  the  Duke  renUed  u^^K- 
ously    enough,    that    neither    w^lliraZT'^; 

mTt  o^      "  '^^'^  ''•'  "«'"  '«"-<^  eithe7empW 
^TZTTT    ^^  ^°  °°*  J^owwhat  his  desert»Cy 

When  O'Meara's  book  came  out.  Sir  Hudson  h.j  k- 
op^rtunity.  He  determined  to  iTltt  to 
and  Tindal.  who  bade  him  select  the  most  UbeUo^ 
passage,  m  the  book  for  hi.  alBdavit  in  applymg  for™ 

from  the  pecjU^  art  with  which  the  book  wa.  com: 
•^     ■    'j/.^t*  """   '"^ehood."  continued    Lowe 

fo^^ir  "^  ',  ^^r^^  *°««*'*  *°  «•«  book.  thThe 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  deny  them  in  aTunqua^! 
fled  mamier^  He  found  it  indeed  so  difficult  that  he  ^ 
too  long  about  it.  O'Meara  had  published  hi.  Ck^ 
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July  1822.  It  waa  not  tUI  the  latter  end  of  Hilary  Term 
1823  that  Lowe's  counsel  appeared  in  court  to  move  for 
the  criminal  information.  The  judges  held  that  the 
application  was  made  too  late.  He  had  to  pay  his  own 
costs,  and  his  character  remained  unvindicated.  Nor  did 
he  attemj-t  any  further  efforU  to  clear  himself,  but^  in 
the  words  of  his  admiring  biographer,  "he  wearied  the 
Government  with  applications  for  redress,  when  he  had, 
in  fact,  in  his  own  hands  the  amplest  means  of  vindicat- 
ing his  own  character."  These  "  ample  means  "  apparently 
lurked  in  an  enormous  mass  of  papers,  entrusted  first  to 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  then  to  Mr  Forsyth. 

But  when  at  length  the  vindication  appeared.  Sir 
Hudson's  ill-fortune  did  not,  in  our  judgment,  forsake 
him.  He  himself  had  been  dead  nine  years  when  the 
"Oapavity  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,"  by  Forsyth,  was 
published  to  clear  his  sore  and  neglected  memory.  It 
is  in  three  massive  volumes,  and  represents  the  In- 
digestible digest  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  papers,  extracted 
by  that  respectable  author  whom,  in  allusion  to  a  former 
work,  Brougham  used  to  address  as  "My  dearest  Hor- 
tensius."  But  the  result,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  dull 
and  trackless  collection,  though  it  embraces  a  period 
which  one  would  have  thought  made  dulness  imposdble. 
It  is  a  dreary  book  crowned  by  a  barren  index.  We  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  demerito  of  the  work  are  due 
rather  to  the  hero  than  the  biographer.  With  that  ques- 
tion we  are  not  concerned.  But  as  a  defence  of  Ix>wo  it 
is  futile  because  it  is  unreadable.  Mr  Seaton,  however, 
has,  by  quarrying  in  Mr  Forsyth's  materials,  produced  a 
much  more  spirited  and  available  refutation  of  O'Meant. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  the  demerits  of  Forsyth's  book,  it 
renders  two  services  to  the  student.  For  it  is  a  repository 
of  original  documents  bearing  on  the  stoiy:  and  it  con- 
clusively exposes  the  bad  faith  and  unveradty  of  O'Meara. 
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THB   QUBSTION  OF  TITLB 

A  DWOOSSIOK  of  Lowe'.  Character  inevitably  raises  other 
questaons:  the  nature  of  the  grievancee  cf  which 
Napoleon  complained,  and  the  amount  of  responribility 
for  ttoM  grievanoee  justly  attaching  to  the  Governor. 
The  grievances  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads:  those 
relating  to  title,  t»  finance,  and  to  custody.  Of  these 
aie  question  of  title  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for 
it  was  not  merely  the  source  of  half  the  troubles  of  the 
captivity,  but  it  operated  as  an  ahnost  absolute  bar  to 
faitercourse  and  as  an  abioluto  veto  on  what  might 
haTO  been  an  amicable  discussion  of  other  grievance* 

We  have  c  t  forth  at  length  the  ill-advised  note  in 
which  Lowe  asked  Napoleon  to  -iner.  It  was,  in  any 
c«e,  a  laiy  thing  to  do.  but  Governor  must  have 

Imown  that  there  was  one  phrase  in  it  which  would 
oerttinly  prevent  Napoleon's  noticing  itj  for  in  it  he 
iw»  styled  "General  Bonapai-to."  Napoleon  regarded 
this  as  an  affront  When  he  had  first  landed  on  the 
Wand.  Cookbum  had  sent  him  an  invitation  to  a  baU 
ABrected  to  "  General  Bonaparte."  On  receiving  it  through 
JB«t«nd  -^apoleon  had  remarked  to  tho  Grand  Marshal, 
Brad  t  .dd  to  General  Bonaparte;  the  last  I  heard 
of  Urn  A.    ,  at  the  Fjrramids  and  Mount  Tabor." 

But,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  treat  this  matter  so  lightly. 

«.,'"'- °^  ^*  "^^  *^*  ^^  '"^  particularly  for  the 

UUe   of   Emperor,  but   that   when   his  right  to  it  was 

challenged,  he  was  bound  to  maintain  it     We  cannot 
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fcTJlT  '^'^'"  "^  ^»»t  ground  it  ww  disputed.  He 
W  W  recogm«Hl  „  Emperor  by  every  Power  in 
^  world  except  Great  Britain,  and  even  .he  had 
^f^  "I,  "  .^*  Consul,  and  br,n  wimVto 
SfhJT!  ''*\»"'°  •»*  in  P«ri.  and  at  ChAMUon. 

he  h«l  been  twice  wlemnjy  crowned,  once  ae  Emperor, 
which  tradidon  or  religion,  or  diplom«=y  coid  give  to 

^weXT  ""■  •"'"'   "  ""*   l^d    been  thf  meet 

powerful  emperor  since  Charlemagne.      In    Prance   the 

wtr  J^j^j""'  *•"  '^•^~  ""^  ■»•"'»••  -d  ^^ 

whom  he  had  created.  aU  were  recogni»d.  The 
wvereig^Hource  of  these  was  by  implicatirnece«aray 
recogm«Hl  with  them.  The  Commi»ioner.  app^^^t^ 
accompany  Napoleon   to  Elba  were   especiauTenj^eS 

^S,":  •""l^L*'""  "'  ^°"«'«"  "d  the  honoiTd^ 
to  that  ronk.  Wellington  him«af  used  to  send  mes«ig;^ 
to  Jo«Ph-tl.e  mere  transient  nominee  of  NapoleonA. 
to  the  King.  It  seems  impossible,  then,  to  surmise 
Why.  except  for  purposes  of  petty  annoyance,  our  rulem 
refused  to  recogmse  Napoleon's  admission  to  the  cast. 

■■  t^Z'  /"L"  '"""^'^  ""^"""^  "*  ^»«-»  -  ^H 
It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  went  to  Paris 

«f.,^r""^u"L^   """^  "  ™"  "'  "*'»'''•     But  that 

insurtent.  and  it  afford,  an  admi™ble  object-lesson   of 

the  range   and   wisdom  of  that   ministry      In  the  aZ 

wUchp.^  through  Parliament  "for^ore^^^uX 

detammg      hm.    "in    custody."    he    is    carefuUy   caUeS 

Napoleon  Buonapart^-  as  if  to  deny  that  he  hadl^tr 

n'Tri^ru.'*'^      This  would  U  pitiabl.   werTT 

Cod^bum    had    on    shipboard,    as    we    have    seen. 

resolutely  inaugurated  this  solemn  farce.    And  so  so™! 
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u  he  landed  he  thus  aniwered  a  note  in  which 
Bertrand  mentioned  the  Emperor;  "Sir,  I  hare  the 
honour  to  aolcnowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
ote  of  yesterday',  date,  by  which  you  obUge  me 
, JciaUy  to  explain  to  you  that  I  have  no  cognisance 
of  any  Emperor  being  actually  upon  this  isla-.d,  or  of 
any  person  possessing  such  dignity  having  (as  stated 
^  you)  come  hither  with  me  in  the  Northumberland. 
With  regard  to  yourself,  and  the  other  officers  of 
distinction  who  have  accompanied  you  here,"  an.l  so  he 
proceeds.  Napoleon  was  one  of  these  I  Cockbum  com- 
placently sends  the  correspondence  to  Bathurst,  with  a 
note  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  General  Bonaparte  (if  by 
the  term  'Emperor'  he  meant  to  designate  that  person)." 
This  IS  too  much  even  for  Forsyth. 

Lowe  carried  on  this  puerile  aflfectation  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  Hobhouse  sent  his  book  on  the  Hundred 
Days  to  Napoleon,  writing  inside  it  "Imperatori  Napo- 
leoni.  This,  though  the  inscription  after  aU  in  strictness 
meant  "To  General  Napoleon,"  the  conscientious  Lowe 
sequestrated.  And  on  this  occasion  he  laid  down  a 
principle.  He  had  aUowed  letters  directed  under  the 
imperial  title  to  reach  Napoleon  from  his  relation,  or 
his  former  subjects,  "but  thU  was  from  an  EnglUh 
person."  A  Mr  Elphinstone,  who  was  grateful  for 
attentions  paid  to  a  wounded  brother  at  Waterloo,  sent 
him  some  chessmen  from  (Jhina.  Lowe  made  diffl. 
C!ilties  about  forwarding  these  because  they  bore  » 
and  a  crown.  We  feel  tempted  to  ask  if  Napoleon's 
hnen.  marked  as  it  was  vrith  the  objectionable  cipher, 
wa«  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  island  laundry. 

It  would   be   easy   to   multiply  instances   of  Lowe's 

childishness  in  thi.  respect:  but  we  will  only  add  one 

more.     Three  weeks   before  his  death  the  sick  captive 

sent  Coxe'.  "Life  of  Marlborough,"  a.  a  token  of  good- 
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t^,^Jt'  ."^r*  "'  *•"  **  "gJinent.    Unfortunately 

rr'n  r  i'  'T"'"'  ""''•"■  *•"•  "^'^  »'  the  Governor. 
^l.™^f  ,'?  ^""^  *'^'  *•"•  »*  "«*™"t  would 
lli?^  o      '"'"'' J»"«»'''8  the  Life  of  the  gre.te.t  of 

n«J   '•J^""^"*tfng  to  be  obUged  to  add  that  thi.  petti- 

iMoription  "Napoleon,"  with  the  date  and  pUoe  of  L 
bh^h  and  death^  Sir  Hudaon  refu«,d  to  «S.ctio„  tht 

iSirfelt^h  '^  ""Z  '^'"^-  «"*  the  Emperor^ 
roWe  felt  them«lve«  unable  to  agree  to  the  style  which 

^«  !r  ^  ^^^'"^  *"  *^Pt.  So  the«  wa.  To 
na^on  the  coiBn.    It  seem,  incredible,  but  it  is  true. 

™.Jf    *    t"  *~™'*'  ""  "hich  the  British  Govern. 

Sr*^^  -ru"^  ^  unchivalrou,  and  undignified  an 
athtude  ?  They  are  paraded  by  Bcott  withTe  sa^ 
apologetic  metencholy  with  which  hi,  own  Caleb  Balder- 
^ne  seU  forth  the  supper  of  the  Master  of  Bavenswood. 
They  appear  to  be  as  foUows:— 

"There   could    be  no   reason    why   Britain,  in   com- 
p«s.onate  courtesy^  ,hould  give  to  her  prisoner  a  title 

^wJ^t  ^  "^^  to  him  A  j„„,  even  ^hUe  he 
wielded  the  empire  of  Prance  de  facto" 

tJ,«r'u"°**°"^7°"'''  ^  "'°"  accurately  put  thus,  and 
then  it  seems  to  answer  itself:  "Then,  could  be  no 
reason  why  Britain^  when  there  was  nothing  to  C^got 
m.L^  ^  r^T""-  "^""^^  «^'«  to  her  prisoner  a 
whL^H  ^"^  '^"  P"'*"*'''  ""Oy  to  acknowledge 

I^Z^Tt^^  eomething  to  be  gained.'  For  she  hfd 
rtWl^p-  "^  ^?™°""'  •"•'  Lauderdale  to  negotiate 
w^th  the  Emperor  in  1806;  while  the  Imperial  title  and 
te  r^presentabve  are  duly  set  forth  in  the  protocols  of 
the  Congress  of  Ch4tiUon  to  which  both  Na^leon  and 
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wlwUoever.  whether  dIrectlvTrK  •  ""  °°  °««"»on 
Great  Britain  r^.^JTS^.*'^  °  .'  "-PU-tion.  W 
«>n.ide«d  «  a  ^X  print"     l^I  ?r°"  ^*.  »* 

repubUc  or  are  plenipotentiari^TfromTn  '^.i.  "•*  " 
admitted   to   tJie   conare^L  of     T     J  °*^'  ""«« 

in  1801^  or  C„tler«4^h  fe  WU  J*^^  ^' /f^» 
indeed,  on  jrood  antl3f  .u  I  .  ^'  '*  ^"^^^red 
wiT'led  «rto  ?^  "^":,*  i"  .""•  negotiation. 
plenipotentiaL  hin^'  tST^f  rJ^*'   ?"""" 

.t  CUtilion'^S  ''^uJ'if^'^^^tr  "^ 
"veringly  refund  to  reoogniTNawlt?  «  «•  """^ 
of  the  JVench.  found  Wtt^e  iw«  m!l  '^"" 
to   treat   witli   him.   a.   die  wonldl^ru  """"» 

Neil  CampbeU  accredited  to  Elba?     BvTk»       T^  , 
April  21.  1814.  Britain   had  reco^^ht    ''"'°'°'  "' 
of    Elba.      Who.   then.    wL^f^   *     «>vereigmty 
"Gene™.    Bonaparte^    Tt   st^  Z^rilu.^^L^* 
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dooumanU  in  which  he  wu  called  "8.  H.  I'Emporeur 
SmpoUon." 

It  i*  true,  however,  that  Britain,  in  view  of  the  faot 
that  the  whole  Continent  had  bowed  before  Napoleon,  had 
some  reaaon  to  feel  a  juit  pride  in  that  she,  at  any  rate, 
had  never  bent  the  knee,  had  never  formally  and  directly 
acknowledged  him  aa  Emperor.  Thii  wae  a  ■uoceuful 
point  in  her  policy,  and  hod  caused  the  keenest  annoy- 
ance to  Napoleon.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  this  very 
fact  gave  her  a  matchless  opportunity  of  displaying  a 
magnanimity  which  would  have  cost  her  nothing,  and 
raised  her  still  higher,  by  allowing,  as  an  act  of  favour 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  an  honorary  title  which  she  had 
never  conceded  as  a  right  to  the  triumphant  sovereign 
of  the  West? 

But  "the  real  cause  lay  a  great  deal  deeper,"  says 
Soott.  "Once  ackrowledged  as  Emperor,  it  followed, 
of  course,  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  such  in  every 
particular,  and  thus  it  would  have  become  impossible  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  were  absolutely  demanded 
for  his  safe  custody."  Shallow  indeed  must  the  Oovem- 
ment  have  been  that  deemed  this  reason  "deep."  For, 
to  any  such  pretension  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  it  need 
only  have  opposed  precedents,  if  indeed  precedents  were 
necessary,  drawn  from  his  own  reign;  though  in  our 
judgment  it  would  have  been  true,  as  well  as  com- 
plimentary, to  say  that  the  circumstances  were  as  un- 
precedented as  the  prisoner.  Never  before,  indeed,  has 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  tmiverse  itself  required  as 
its  first  and  necessary  condition  the  imprisonment  of  a 
single  individuaL 

But  for  a  Government  which  loved  precedents  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  allege  the  case  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  interned  at  Valency  in  the  strictest 
custody.     Napoleon  might  indeed  have  rejoined  that  he 
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t^J^  ^T^  Ferdlniuid  u  King,  though  h«  wm  «, 
rf  t^A:^'!!^''"  "/.'"•  '""""■  ■'"'  "">  -knowlLiZ" 

ta  .  SovTrign  who^i  pr.t.n.ion.  war  far  abov.  Empi~ 
who  to  „  much  abov.  terr«,trial  thron«.  domination^ 

b.  .hort.  of  tH.  Divn.  gov.rnm.nt  of  th.  world.  H. 
^J^  ^  ^f  ^'""■^-f""'*  ""d  Kepre«nUtlv.  of  God 
boart«l  that  !«,  wa.  an  anointed  Sov.rdgn,  it  w«  tS" 

LTs::™"?'^  "•";  ^'^  *•""  v.^^„'perint."d» 
^t.  K«  ^'«"'ff"ty  '»".  without  being  d.priv«l 
1^  N  T  '^'^to'.P-t  into  captivity  by  NaM»^ 
not  u  Napolwn  wa.  confined,  but  almoet  a.  mal.faoto« 

th^jrT  ^  *'i%P*™'°  °f  "  "o^od  bead.'  nor.  on 
tt.  other  hand,  of  donial  of  the  dignity  of  th.  Pan^ 

«d  key  by  Napoleon  b«»u«,  it  suit«l  hi.  purpoce-  w 

I^'^'TtTeVoISL'n.'"*"^'-  "■"  --^-- 

£tKe^did-  nr  hrr  ^wr— tt 

Npri«.n  a  crown«l  head.  .,  impo^ibl.  to  keep^^ownlS 
^un^r""^^  ':'*''°"*  «mctioning  "hi.  cLm  to^ 
tamumfae.  belonging  to  that  title."  and  that  he  eovJd 
have  oppo«,l  no  argument  on  ,hat  point  which  VZ 
our  Government  could  not  have  controve^  J?th\Z 

W^  T^*'  '^''*"-*  ""  •"«  -«  acknowIedgJL 
Emperor  of  Franc,  of  what  country  wa.  Loui.  Ivilt 
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KingP'     Thb,  indMd,   U  Calab'i   -hinder  and  U   the 
mutton  luuu'  with  a  rengeuiee. 

In  the  flnt  place,  Napoleon  never  at  any  time  wa* 
•tyled  Emperor  of  France,  nor  did  he  now  wieh  to  be 
called  anything  but  the  Emperor  Napoleoa  No  one 
could  deem  that  that  title  would  affect  the  actual 
occupant  of  the  throne  of  France;  there  wae  no  terri- 
torial dedgnation  implied;  it  might  be  ae  Emperor  of 
Elba  tii.'<t  the  (tyle  waa  accorded. 

But,  Moondljr,  no  more  prepoeteroui  argument  could 
be  uted  by  a  British  Ministry.  They  repreeented  the 
only  Oovermuent  that  had  really  committed  the  offence 
which  they  now  pretended  to  apprehend.  For  more  than 
forty  year*  their  reigning  Sovereign  had  indeed  styled 
hinuelf  King  of  France,  though  the  fifteenth  and  lix- 
taenth  Louie  had  been  occupying  the  actual  throne  and 
kingdom  of  France  for  three-fourthi  of  the  time.  For 
thirty-three  yean  of  thii  period  — till  1793— there  had 
been  dmultaneoudy  two  Kings  of  Franco,  of  whom  the 
King  of  Britain  waa  the  groundless  aggressor  and  pre- 
tender. The  British  title  of  King  of  France  had  been 
("ropped  under  Napoleon's  consulate  (when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  necessitated  a  new  style),  possibly  not 
without  the  desire  of  conciliating  him.  But  the  par- 
tieular  objection  stated  by  Scott  in  the  text  came  with 
a  particularly  bad  grace  from  the  ministers  of  George 
IIL,  or  indeed  from  the  ministers  of  any  English 
Sovereign  since  Edward  IH.  AU  this  is  formal  and 
trivial  enough,  but  the  whole  argument  concerns  a 
formal  triviality. 

It  is  strange  that  the  antiquarian  Scott  should  have 
forgotten  all  this.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  fortunate  for 
the  British  Government  that  they  did  not  use  Scott's 
belated  argument  to  Napoleon  himself,  who  would  have 
pounced  like  a  hawk  on  so  suicidal  a  contention.  And 
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h.  would  further  h.re  nmindwl  th«n  that  he  hiid 
punrtUioudy  r.«irT«l  „d  «»opded  to  Chwle.  IV.  fuU 
regml  dignity,  though  he  hiid  piMed  hi.  own  brother 
Joeeph  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

But  Sir  Walter  (,nd  we  quote  him  becsuM  hie 
iMwning  on  thl.  .ubjeot  1.  the  mort  pleaelng  and 
pUu^ble)  denle.  to  Napoleon  the  title  of  Kmperor  not 
merely  In  reepeet  of  France,  but  In  reepeot  of  Elba. 
Napoleon  1  "breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Parii  wa.  In 
e«ence  a  renunciation  of  the  Empire  of  Elbaj  and  the 
re«.umptl„„  of  that  of  France  wa.  «,  far  from  being 
admitted  by  the  AUle,.  that  he  wa.  declared  an  outUw 
by  the  CongreM  at  Vienna."  We  Icnow  of  no  renuncia- 
oon  In  f«™  or  "in  e«enco"  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Elba.  When  Napoleon  landed  at  Fr^ju.,  he  wa..  we 
•uppo«^  in  .trict  form  V  Emperor  of  Elba  maklnB 
war  on  the  King  of  Prar  But  either  way  thl.  1.  . 

puerility  unworthy  of  difcauion. 

It  i..  however,  trae  that  the  Congre«  of  Vienna  had 
outUwed  Napoleon.    "In  violating  the  Convention  which 
had  e.tabli.h«l    him  in  the  leUnd  of   -■     s  Bonaparte 
had  dctroyed  the  only  title  to  which  hi      xi.tence\ra. 
attached.    ...    The     Power,     therefore    decUra     that 
Napoleon   Bonaparte   ha.   placed    himMlf    out.ide    cItU 
and  Mxsial  relation.,  and  a.  the  enemy  and  di.turber  of 
the  tranquilUty  of  the  world  ha.  delivered  himMlf  '4  U 
Tlndlcte    publique."      Truly   a   compendiou.   anathema. 
The  curw.  of   the  medieval    Papacy,  or  of  the  Jewry 
which  condemned  Spinoza,  were  more  detailed  but  not 
more  effective.     But,  unluckily,  the  first  breach  in  the 
Convention,  which  established  him  in  the  Island  of  Elba, 
wa.  not  made  by  Napoleon  but  by  the  other  .ide.     The 
mun  obvious  necessity  for  Napoleon   in   the   island   of 
JSlba  or  elsewhere  was  that  he  should  Uve.     With  that 
object    the   signatories   of    that    Treaty   had   stipulated 
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that  he  should  receive  an  income  on  the  Great  Book 
of  France  of  two  milliona  of  franca,  that  hie  family 
ihould  reoeiTe  an  income  of  two  million*  and  a  half 
of  franca,  that  hia  soi.  ahould  have  aa  hia  inheritance 
the  Duchiea  of  Parma,  Fiacenza,  and  Guaatalla,  and 
ahovdd  at  once  aaaume  the  title  of  Prince  of  thoae 
atatea.  Not  one  of  theae  stipulationa,  which  were  the 
oompenaation  for  hia  abdication,  had  been  obaerred 
when  Napoleon  left  Elba.  Neither  he  nor  hia  relativea 
had  ever  received  a  franc.  The  Emperora  of  Buaaia  and 
Auatria,  aa  well  as  Lord  Caatlereagh,  urged  on  Talleyrand 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  They  inaisted  on  it  aa  a 
queation  of  honour  and  good  faith.  To  them  Talleyrand 
could  only  answer  confusedly  that  there  waa  danger  in 
supplying  what  might  be  used  as  the  meona  of  ii.trigue. 
To  hia  maater  he  could  only  hint  that  the  Powers  aeemed 
to  be  in  eame::t,  and  that  possibly  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  by  which  Britain  might  be  jockeyed  into  fur- 
niahing  the  funds.  It  ia  a  tale  of  ignominy  and  broken 
faith,  but  neither  lie  with  Napoleon.  The  application 
on  his  behalf  for  the  payment  of  the  aubeidy  when  due 
waa  not  even  answered  by  the  French  Oovemment. 
Napoleon  at  St  Helena  detailed  no  less  than  ten  capital 
and  obvioua  breachea  of  this  treaty  committed  by  the 
Allies.  So  fanatical  an  opponent  of  the  Emperor  aa 
Lafayette  declares  that  it  aeemed  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
Bourbona  to  drive  Napoleon  to  aome  act  of  deapair. 
Hia  family,  says  the  Marquis,  were  plundered.  Not 
merely  waa  the  atipulated  income  not  paid  to  him,  but 
the  Hiniatry  boasted  of  the  breach  of  faith.  Hia  re- 
moval to  St  Helena,  aa  Lctfayette,  in  spite  of  contradic- 
tion, inaiats,  waa  demanded,  and  insidiously  communicated 
to  Napoleon  as  a  plan  on  the  point  of  execution.  Pro- 
jects for  hia  aaaaaaination  were  favourably  conaidered, 
though  these,  aa  beyond  the  proviaiona  of  the  Treaty, 
may  be  conaidered  aa  outside  our  preaent  argimient.  For 
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under  this  head  the  contention  is  simply  this,  that  it 
was  the  Allies  and  not  Napoleon  that  broke  the  Treaty 
o£  Fontainebleau;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  himself 
observed  the  Treaty  until,  on  its  non-fulflknent  being 
flagrant,  he  quitted  Elba  and  landed  in  France.  In 
truth,  he  might  well  allege  that  by  the  non-fulfllment 
of  the  Treaty  he  was  starred  out  of  Elba.  We  do  not 
contend  that  this  was  his  sole  or  even  main  motive  in 
leaving  Elba.  We  only  set  it  up  as  against  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Allies  that  he  was  outlawed  by  breach  of  the 
Treaty.  Were  it  internationally  correct  that  he  should 
be  outlawed  for  the  rupture  of  that  Treaty,  all  the  other 
signatory  sovereigns  should  have  been  outlawed  too. 

And,  after  this  decree  of  outlawry  was  promulgated, 
the  situation  had  materially  changed  in  Napoleon's 
favour;  for  France  by  a  plebiscite  had  consecrated 
what  he  had  done.  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  plebi- 
scites, and  they  are  not  always  very  reliable.  But  this 
was  the  only  possible  expression  of  French  opinion,  the 
only  possible  form  of  French  ratification.  The  will  of 
the  nation  condoned  or  approved  his  return,  just  as 
it  allowed  the  Bourbons  to  pass  away  in  silence,  with- 
out an  arm  raised  to  prevent  or  to  defend  them.  We 
could  perhaps  scarcely  expect  the  Coalition  to  take 
into  consideration  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  will  of 
the  nation.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  choice  of  the 
nation  should  be  placed  outside  the  pale  of  humanity, 
while  the  rejected  of  the  nation  and  the  deliberate 
violator  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  should  be  re- 
placed with  great  circumstance  on  the  throne. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  British  Government  in  this 
matter  was  mean  and  petty,  was  not  Napoleon  meaner 
and  pettier?  Should  he  not  have  been  above  any  such 
contention?  What  did  it  matter  to  him?  His  name 
and  fame  were  secure.  Would  Lord  Bacon  repine  at 
not  being  known  as  Viscount  of  St  Albans?  No  man 
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wiU  evor  think  of  ukmg,  aa  Htt  said,  whether  Nelaon 
wae  a  Baron,  a  Viacount,  or  an  Earl. 

With  this  view  we  have  muoh  iTrnpathy;    We  mar 

at  once  admit  that  Napoleon  had  riMn  to  an  hiatorioia 

height  far  above  the  region  of  title.,  and  that  the  name 

of  General   Bonaparte-the  young   eagle   that   tore  the 

r^!7  '•f^out  of  glory-U  to  our  mind  euperior  to  the 

tiUe   of  Fu^t  Consul  or  of   Emperor.      We   mav   alio 

rememi«r  that  CWle.  V.,  on  it.  being  notified  to  him 

that  the  Diet  had  accepted  hi.  renunciation,  uid:  "The 

name  of  Charle.  i.  now  enough  for  me  who  hencefor- 

ward  am  nothing";  that  he  at  once  de«ired  that  in  future 

he  wa.  to  be  addreseed  not  a.  flmperor  but  a.  a  private 

perwn    had   waLi    made  for  hi.  u»  "without   crown. 

eagle,  fleece,  or  other  device,"  and  refnwd  mme  flower. 

which  had  been  rant  to  him  becauw  they  were  contained 

m  a  basket  adorned  with  a  crown. 

A.  against  thia  we  may  point  out  that  Napoleon  waa 
emphaticaUy,  as  Napoleon  III.  «ud  of  hinuelf.  a  parvenu 
Emperor.    To  Charles  V.,the  heir  of  half  the  world,  the 
descendant  of   a   hundred   kings,  it   could  matter  little 
what  he  was  caUed  after  abdication,  for  nothing  could 
divest  him  of  his  blood  or  his  birth.    Moreover,  Charles's 
wish  was  to  be  a  monk;  he  had  quitted  this  earth-  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  heaven;  he  had  lost  the  whole  world 
to  gain  his  own   soul.     But   to    the   Mcond    w>n  of  a 
Coraican  Uwyer  with  a  large  family  and  .Irader  mean, 
the  Mme  remark  doe.  not  apply,  and  the  ume  refiection 
would  not  occur.    The  habiU  and  feeling,  of  rovereignty 
were  more  eoential  and  preeioua  to  him.  who  had  ac- 
quired them  by  gigantic  effort,  than  to  thoM  who  in- 
herited them  without  quntion  or  trouble.    He  carried  thi. 
idiosyncrasy  to  a  degree  which  they  would  have  thought 
absurd.    The   title   of   Emperor   of  Elba   was   in   itself 
burlesque.    The  Grand  Marshal  in  hi.  hut  at  St  Helena 
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tramcend*  aome  of  the  charaoten  who  mum  to 
Offenbach's  music.  Princea  bom  in  the  purple  would 
have  Men  this,  and  shrunk  from  the  ridicule  which  such 
a«ociations  might  cast  on  the  sacred  attribute,  of 
substantial  sovereignty.  But  to  Napoleon  the  title  of 
Emperor  represented  the  crown  and  summit  of  his 
daizling  career,  and  he  declined  to  drop  it  at  the  bidding 
of  a  foreign  enemy. 

If  this  were  aU  to  be  said  for  him  it  would  be  little 
niis,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  argument. 
Napoleon  took  broader  and  higher  ground.  He  con- 
sidered, and,  we  think,  justly,  that  the  denial  of 
the  title  Emperor  was  a  sUght  on  the  French  nation, 
a  contemptuous  denial  of  their  right  to  choose  their 
own  sovereign,  an  attempt  to  ignore  many  years 
of  glorious  French  history,  a  resolve  to  obliterate  the 
^endid  decade  of  Napoleon's  reign.  If  he  were  not 
Emperor,  he  said,  no  more  was  he  General  Bonaparte, 
for  the  French  nation  had  the  same  right  to  make  him 
sovereign  that  they  had  to  make  him  General.  If  he 
had  no  right  to  the  one  title,  he  had  no  right  to  the 
other.  We  think  that  in  asserting  the  title  as  a  ques- 
tion of  the  sovereign  right  and  independence  of  the 
French  people,  he  was  standing  on  firm  ground. 

But,  in  truth,  his  position  is  not  firm,  it  is  impreg- 
nabla  Scott  devotes  an  ill-advised  page  to  asking  why 
Napoleon,  who  had  wished  to  settle  in  England  incognito 
like  Louis  XVUI.,  who  Uved  there  as  Count  of  LiUe. 
did  not  condescend  to  live  incognito  at  St  Helena.  "It 
seems,"  says  Sir  Walter  contemptuously,  "that  Napoleon 
.  .  .  considered  this  vailing  of  his  dignity  as  too  great 
a  concession  on  his  part  to  be  granted  to  the  Governor 
of  St  Helena."  This  is  an  amazing  sentence,  when  we 
remember  Scott's  advantages;  "the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  with  His  Majesty's  Government  hav- 
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ingbMn  opened  to  onr  reuarohe.  by  the  liberaUty  of 
I*»rd  Bathurrt.  Ute  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
department-    The  fact  im  of  course,  that  Napoleon  de- 
hberately  and   formaUy   in   September  or  October  1818 
Owhen   he   referred   to   a  similar  offer  made   through 
Montholon  to  Cookbum  eight  months  before)  proposed 
to  assume   the   name   of   Colonel   Muiron  or  of   Baron 
Duroc      n.1.   was   in   reply   to   a   note   from  Lowe  to 
OMeara  of  October  3,  in  which  the  Governor  says:    "If 
he   (Napoleon)   wishes  to  assume  a  feigned  name  why 
does  he  not  propose  one?"      Napoleon  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  so  put   him   etemaUy   in   the   wrong.      The 
negotiation     was     carried     on ,  through     O'Meara,    and 
lasted  some  weeks.     Once  or  twice  the  high  contracting 
parties    appeared    to   be    on   the    point    of    agreement 
but   we    have    no   doubt    that    Sir    Hudson   wished   to 
gain  time  to  refer  to  his  Government    Lowe,  according 
to  Montholon,  suggested  the  title  of   Count  of  Lyons 
which  Napoleon  rejected.    "I  can,"  he  said,  "borrow  the 
n^e  of  a  friend,  but  I  cannot  disguise  myself  under  a 
feudal   title."     This  seems  sensible  enough,  but  he  had 
a  better  reason  stiU.    This  veiy  title  had  been  discussed 
on  their  first  arrival  at  St  Helena,  and  Napoleon  had 
appeared  not  averse  to  it  till   Gourgaud  had  objected 
tnat  It  would   be  ridiculous,  as   the   Canons  of   Lyons 
Cathedral  were  Counts  of  Lyons,  and  that  the  Emperor 
could  not  assume  an  ecclesiastical  incognito.     This  was 
conclusiTe.    Meanwhile,  the  Governor  was  referring  the 
question  home.     We  do  not  know  in  what  terms,  for 
It  IS  diaracteristic  of  Forsyth's  murky  compilation  that 
he  only  prints  Bathursfs  repl-      That  reply  is,  indeed, 
amazing.     Napoleon  had  offered  a  simple  and  innocent 
means  of  getting  rid  of  what  was  not  merely  a  per- 
petual irritation,  but  an  absolute  barrier  to  communica- 
tion: for  the  Governor  ignored  aU  papers  in  which  the 
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imperial  title  oocurred,  and  Napoleon  ignored  all  others. 
"On  the  lubject,"  uy*  Bathurat,  "of  General  Bonaparte'i 
propoeition  I  shall  probably  not  give  you  any  instruc- 
tion. It  appears  harsh  to  refuse  it,  and  there  may 
arise  much  embarrassment  in  formally  accepting  it," 
We  cannot  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  embarrassment 
apprehended  by  our  Colonial  Secretary.  Forsyth,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  fortunate,  from  the  resources  at 
his  command,  as  to  divine  the  Minister's  meaning.  The 
assumption  of  an  tncosmt'to  is,  it  appears,  the  privilege 
of  monarchs,  and  not  even  thus  indirectly  could  the 
British  Oovemment  concede  to  Napoleon  the  privilege 
of  a  monarch.  This  particular  privilege  is  shared  by  the 
travelling  public,  and  even  by  the  criminal  population, 
who  make  most  use  of  it.  It  would  be  as  sagacious  to 
refuse  to  a  country  squire  the  right  to  be  addressed  as 
"  Sir  "  by  his  gamekeeper,  becatise  princes  are  so  addressed, 
as  to  deny  an  assumed  name  to  Napoleon  because 
sovereigns  and  others  use  one  when  they  travel  inco^ 
nito.  So  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  more  especially 
as  it  was  Lowe  who  invited  Napoleon  to  avail  himself 
of  this  "privilege."  But  Napoleon  had  thus  done  his 
best:  he  could  do  no  more:  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility for  all  further  embarrassment  about  title  must 
remain  not  with  him,  not  even  with  Lowe,  but  with 
the  Ministers  of  George  IV. 

Lowe,  by  the  bye,  had  made  a  characteristically  tact- 
less suggestion  of  his  own  to  solve  the  difficulty.  He 
proposed  to  give  Napoleon  "the  title  of  Excellency,  as 
due  to  a  Held  Marshal"  This  judicious  effort  having 
failed,  he  himself  cut  the  Oordian  knot,  dropped  the 
"General,"  substituted  "Napoleon,"  and  called  the 
Emperor  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  as  it  were  John 
Robinson. 
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W«  pM  from  the  quertion  of  title  on  which  we  have 
been  compeUed  to  dilate.  bec«u«e  it  w«i  the  root  of  «U 
r?  ^^  <l»««tion  of  flnuice,  which,  fortun«tely-for 
Hi,  the  most  «ju«Iid  of  the  8t  Helena  que8tion.-may 
be  treated  more  briefly,  as  it  ia  only  incidental  to  otheri 
The  questaon  of  title  ha.  even  if  bearing  on  finance, 
for  our  Government  may  have  held  that  if  Napoleon 
wa.  to  bo  treated  as  an  abdicated  monarch,  he  might 
be  held  to  require  an  expensive  estabUshment.  But 
the  war  had  been  costly,  and  the  prisoner  must  be 
cheap.      The   most   expensive   luxuiy   was   Sir   Hudson 

wfT  '  t".;^  "^  ^^'^  »  y«"-  Napoleon  and 
^hou^old.  flftyH.ne  persons  in  all.  were  to  cost 
«WOa  What  more  he  required  he  might  provide  for 
hm«df.  The  real  cost  seems  to  have  been  £18.000  or 
a».000  a  year,  though  Lowe  admits  that  Napoleon's 
own  wants  were  very  limited.  But  eveirthing  on  the 
isIaLd  was  scarce  and  dear,  "raised."  as  Lowe  said,  "to 
^extravagant  a  price."  and  Lowe  pointed  out  that 
Bathnnts  hmit  was  mipossible.    The  Governor  magnani- 

H^'^'T^  .f"  ~"*"™  *°  ""  '^'^^  '*«'  ^^^»- 
He  fixed  the  aUowance  at  dei2,a00;  and  eventuaUy  there 
w«i  rather  more  latitude.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 

^.'S  rhiS"  """*"'  "^  '"•^'"'"""  ^  «-"•""*• 

But.  in   the  meantime,  much  had  happened.     Lowe 
was  ordered  by  Bathurst  to  cut  down  the  expense,  of 
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tbeM  flfty-one  people,  in  the  deareat  place  in  tlie  world, 
where,  by  all  teetimony,  every  article,  even  of  food, 
wa*  threo  or  four  timea  ae  coetly  ae  eliewhere,  to 
£8000  a  year.  He  write*  to  Hontholon  ae  to  the  hoiue- 
hold  ooneumption  of  wine  and  meat.  Napoleon  seem* 
to  n*  to  have  treated  the  matter  at  thi*  *tage  with 
perfect  propriety.  He  *aid,  "Let  him  do  ae  he  pleaae*, 
10  long  a*  he  doe*  not  *peak  to  me  aboat  it,  but  leavee 
me  alone."  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  regret*  that  Lowe'* 
•triot  *en*e  of  duty  imjielled  him  to  ajMak  to  the 
Emperor  about  *uoh  matter*.  "We  could  wieh,"  he  *ay*, 
"that  the  Qovemor  had  avoided  entering  upon  the  eub- 
jeot  of  the  expense*  of  hi*  detention  with  Napoleon  in 
peraon."  The  Emperor  put  the  point  tereely  enough.  "H 
marohande  ignominieusement  notre  existence,"  he  said. 
And  when  Bertrand  asks  for  a  duplicate  list  of  *up- 
plie*  to  the  Emperor,  a*  a  check  on  the  aervanta,  hi* 
maater  reprovee  him.  "Why  take  the  Engliah  into 
our  confidence  about  our  household  affairs?  Europe  has 
it*  glasses  fixed  on  us:  the  Governor  will  know  it: 
the  French  nation  will  be  altogether  disgraced."  At  the 
same  time  Napoleon  did  not  <H«Hftin,  as  he  had  not 
when  on  the  throne  disdained,  to  send  for  hia  ateward 
and  go  into  hi*  accounts.  He  tried  to  make  and  did 
make  aome  reductiona,  but  he  could  not  diacua*  theae 
houaehold  detail*  with  hi*  gaoler. 

Then  Lowe  write*  again,  and  Napoleon,  vieiting  the 
table  of  hia  houaehold,  find*  acarcely  enough  to  eat.  Thia 
realB  only  on  the  authority  of  Las  Caae*,  but  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  the  authorities  of  the  kitchen  may 
have  made  a  practical  demonstration  against  the  new 
economies.  However  that  may  be.  Napoleon  ordera  hi* 
ailver  to  be  broken  up  and  sold.  Hontholon  plead*  in 
vain,  and  partially  di*obey*.  Three  lot*  of  silver  are 
sold  at  a  tariff  fixed  by  Lowe.  Hontholon  has  the 
03 
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Mter  all  nothing  but  bia  bablx."    a»j  u.    .       .  ^ 

about  money.     The  whole  pr^LXL  waaTr  J" 
comedy.    Napoleon  had  no  needtrf-n         °    .    ""*  ' 

«  miut  soon  be  pubho  property  in  Eurone     Tr«l„i 

ra°!^»rie.-^r.^r:fFH^ 

effect    am^:^  ^  !^l:;:„-  -H  P«,d„eed  a  ^t 
habitant,  of  8t  Helena  nicknamed)    "an^tb^T  "i 

the^Goven.0,.  Gon^aud  ^avet^  ^  '^  'iTZ'^ 

"»o  tuigreat  men,  he  was  a  man  of 
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high  imagination,  and  thi*  imagination  made  him  kaenly 
alive  to  wenio  effaot.  While  on  the  throne  he  had  done 
much  in  thie  way,  generally  with  luooeM.  He  liked  to 
date  hie  viotorioiu  deepatobea  from  the  palace  of  a 
vanquidied  monarch!  he  would  By  into  a  hiatrionic 
psMion  before  a  soared  oirole  of  ambaMadon:  he  would 
play  the  boeom  friend  with  a  brother  Emperor  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  He  itudied  liie  ooetumes  ae  carefully  a*  any 
•tage  manager  of  these  latter  days.  He  would  have 
placed  in  a  particular  part  of  the  ranks  veterans 
whose  biographies  had  been  supplied  to  him,  and  would 
delight  them  with  the  knowledge  of  their  service*. 
Hettemich  deciares  that  the  announcement  of  bis 
victories  was  prepared  with  similar  care.  Rumours  of 
defeat  were  sedulously  spread:  the  ministers  appeared 
uneasy  and  depressed :  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
anxiety,  the  thunder  of  cannon  announced  a  new  triumph. 
And  his  effects  were  generally  happy.  During  the 
Bussian  campaign  there  are  two  more  dubious  instances: 
one  of  which  was  at  least  open  to  criticism,  the  other 
of  which  certainly  caused  di^ust  In  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  anxieties  of  his  stay  at  Moscow,  with  Are  and 
famine  around  him,  with  vrinter  and  disaster  menacing 
his  retreat,  he  dictated  and  sent  home  an  elaborate  plan 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  ThMtre  Franfais.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  impress  his  staff  with  the  ease  and  detach- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  France  with  the  conviction  that 
the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  carried  on  from 
Moscow  with  the  same  universal  and  detailed  energy  as 
in  Paris.  Later  on,  when  he  had  to  avow  overwhelm- 
ing calamities,  he  ended  the  ghastly  record  of  the  29th 
bulletin  by  the  announcement  that  the  health  of  the 
Emperor  had  never  been  better.  He  calculated  that 
this  sentence  would  display  him  as  the  semi-divinity 
superior  to  misfortune,  and  maintain  France  in  the 
96 
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We  have  •omethJng  of  the  mne   nature   In   om^^ 

Wnd  with  the  apparent  lelflAne.,  of  the  general  who 
l»d  led  a  nation  to  court  and  undergo  diiJter  to  th^ 

wa.  hardly  Jurt.  The  a»erUon  of  p««,nalitT  h^been 
ta  Napoleon-,  caee  .„ch  a  .trengtlTttlt  he'^co^d  not 
^rd  to  d«P.n.e  with  it  even  when  it  .e«ned  inopj^r- 

queetion.    the    flret    anxiety   of   aU   wa.    "How    1.    ih- 

Kmperorf    Doe.  he  keep  W.  health?^      How   I.   the 

to    thi.    quertion    of    expend.    O'Mear.    repre«nt. 

Sr  "  "^«  ""^^  •»  ehar««teri.ed^^ 
excellent  conunon.«,nM.  that  we  may  believe  «,-» 
to  be  authentic.  "Here  through  a'^nSn  .^ 
«andalo„.  parrimony  they  (your  minLrt«^  hl^, 
»»^teracted    th«,    own    view.,    which   ZTLt   L 

AouM  be  forgotten.  But  their  iU-treatment  anFihat 
of   thm  man  have  made  aU  Europe  n>eak  of  me. 

J^J^  "^  """''"»  »"  ^'  woSTwho  ^  "in: 

they  would  have  given  a  cart,  blanch,  for  thi.  I^' 
80 
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Thb  would  have  btmi  making  the  bcrt  of  a  bad  bud. 
nM*.  have  lilenced  all  complalnte,  and  .  .  .  would  not 
have  oort  more  than  £18,000  or  £17,000  a  year." 

We  might  almoet  have  forgiv.m  the  petty  flnanoe  of 
the  Govemment,  had  it  no»  in  one  lignal  butane* 
over-reached  iteelf.  Napoleon  .  ad  aAed  for  lome  booki, 
mainly  to  enable  him  to  write  hi*  memoin.  The 
Government  luppUed  the  boolu  a«  "an  indulgence"  we 
preeume  not  inoonii«tent  "with  the  entire  Mourity  of 
hie  pereon,"  but  they  lent  him  in  the  bill,  or  rather  a 
demand  for  the  tum.  Napoleon  ordered  Bertrand  to 
refuie  to  pay  thie  without  a  detailed  account.  80  on 
hi*  death  the  booki  were  impounded  by  Lowe,  and 
•old  in  London  tor  a  few  hundred  pound*,  le««  than 
a  quarter  of  what  had  been  epent  in  procuring  them. 
Thair  original  coet  had  been  fourteen  hundred  pound., 
but  Napoleon  had  added  greatiy  to  their  value.  lUny 
of  them,  (aye  Montholon,  were  covered  with  note*  in 
the  Emperort  handwriting;  almoet  aU  bore  trace*  of 
hi*  *tudy  of  them.  Had  thi*  a*<et  been  preeerved  to 
the  nation,  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  *hut  our 
eye*  a*  to  it*  hi*toiy  and  origin.  The  penny -unwiee 
and  pound-fooUeh  policy  of  the  Govemment  loet  both 
reputation  and  remit. 
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CHAPTER  Tin 

*■«  VJmnoK  or  ovnoor 

Tm  Urt  gronp  of  griaTuiOM  ralatMl  to  tb«  quMtion  o« 
•ortodr.    The  main  objaot  of  the  ooiOMMd  Oorenimanto 
WM.    not    unnaturally,    that    ondar    no    ciroumitanoM 
•hould   Napoleon  ewsape  from  confinement  and  trouble 
the  world  asain.    So  thejr  choee  the  moet  remote  bland 
that  they  could  think  of,  and  converted  it  Uboriou.ly 
tato  a  great  fortre...     Stranirers  could  scarcely  conceal 
thdr  mirth,  a*  they  mw  Lowe  adding  Mntry  to  wntry. 
and   battery   to   battery,   to   render   more   inacceuible 
what  wa.  already  impregnable!  although,  before  leaving 
ICogland,  he  had  avowed   to   Caatlereagh   that  he  f  w 
no  ponible  nroepect  of  eeeape  for  Napoleon   but  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  garriion.    NeverthelcM  he  inoreaMd  the 
preoautione  at  compound  interert.    Laa  CaMe  in  hia  in- 
taroe^ted  letter   to   Lucien   deacribed   them   with   aome 
humour,  and  declared  that  the  poaU  eaUbliahed  on  the 
pjaka  were  usually  loat  in  the  elouda.     Montehenu,  the 
JTrench  Commiaaioner.  declared  that  if  a  dog  were  aeen 
to  paaa  anywhere,  at  leaat  one  aentinel  waa  placed  on 
the  apot.    He  b  indeed  oopioua  on  the  aubject.  though 
he  conaidered  hb  intoreat  and  reaponaibility  in  the  matter 
aeoond  only  to  thoae  of  Lowe  himaelf.    He  detaib  with 
pathetic  exactitude  the  precauUona  taken.    The  pUin  of 
Longwood.  where  Napoleop  Mved.  ia.  he  aays.  aeparate<< 
from  the  reat  of  the  ialand  by  a  frightful  gully  which 
completely  aurrounda  it  and  b  only  croaaed  by  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  not  twenty  feet  bro«d,  ao  ateep  that  if 

se 
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IftOOO  men  wm  mMtor.  of  t!:e  i.Und  fifty  could  pr.v.nt 
their  >rrivli>«   .t    LodbwikkI.     On.  can  only   wrivo  si 
Longwood    by    thii    p»thw.y.   «,d.    in    .pita   of   thwa 
diffloulUM,  th.  S3rd  r«Rim.nt.  •  park  of  artlllary.  and  a 
eompany  of  the  aeth  aro  encamped  at  the  gate-farther 
on,  nearer  the  town,  there   U  another  po.t  of   twmity 
men,  and  the  whole  enclo.ure  U  guarded,  day  and  night, 
by  little  detachment,  in  viww  of  each  other.     At  night 
the  chain  of  .entrie.  U  k  c1o«  that  they  almoet  touch 
each  other.    Add  to  thi.  a  telegraph  .tation  on  the  top 
of  ev«7  hill,  by  which  the  Governor  receive,  n.w.  of 
hi.  priMner  in  one  minute  or  at  mo.t  two,  wherever 
he  may  be.     It  i.  thu.  evident  that  eKape  i«  impo^ 
rible,  and  even  if  the  Oovemor  were  to  permit  it,  the 
guardlan.hip  of  the  Ma  would  prevent  it.    For,  from  the 
■ignal  .tetion.  a  v.«el  can  generally  be  dewried  at  a 
<U.tanoe  of  dzty  mile..     Whenever  one  i.  perceived  a 
.ignal  cannon  i.  Bred.    TVo  brig,  of  war  patrol  round 
the   Uland   day   and    night:   a   frigate  i.  placed  a.  the 
only   two   place,   where   it   i.   pouible    to   land.      (No 
fore  gn  vernl,  it  may  be  added,  and  only  a  few  privileged 
Brittah  venel.,  .uch   a.   men-of-war.  or  .hip.  bringing 
neceMary  provirion.,  appear  to  have  been  aUowed  under 
any  pretext  to  communicate  with  the  ahore.) 

Surely,  then,  the  agoniwd  apprehenii^u.  of  the 
Governor  were  mleplaced:  hi.  ou.u^y  might  have  been 
leM  rtriot;  and  Napoleon  might  have  then  been  allowed 
to  keep  himMlf  in  health  by  riding  over  thi.  barren 
rock  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  Britiih  officer.  A 
boyieh  practical  joke  of  hi.,  Mon  after  reaching  the 
iriand,  and  Cockburn".  remark  on  it,  make  thi.  mora 
dear.  Napoleon,  Bertirand,  and  Gourgaud  are  out 
riding,  followed  by  Captain  Poppleton.  Bertrand  beg. 
Poppleton  not  to  foUow  .o  clow;  Napoleon  mU  off  at 
a  gaUop  with  Gourgaud;  they  won  Iom  Poppleton 
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who,  it  appears,  waa  not  a  daahing  honeman.    Popple- 
ton,  diaconsolate,  returns  and   reports   to   the  Admiral 
CoclEbum   laughs  at  the  affair  as  a  bojrish  jolce,  "une 
espiiglerie  de  sous-lieutenanC  and  says,  "It  is  a  good 
lesson   for  you,  but,  as   to   danger  of   escape,  there   is 
none.    My  cruisers  are  so  well  posted  round  the  island 
that   the   devil   himself   could  not  get  out  of   it";   the 
same  conviction  that  Lowe  had  expressed  to  Castlereagh. 
Later  on,  when  Napoleon  was  confined  to  the  house 
by   illness,   the    Governor    became    alarmed.      Was    the 
prisoner   in   the  house  at  all,  or  was   he   sliding  down 
some   steep    ravine    to   a   submarine    boat?    He    deter- 
mined  on  a  firm   and   unmistakable   policy.      He   sent 
(August  29, 1819)  a  letter  to  "Napoleon  Bonaparte"  giving 
that  personage  notice  that  the  orderly  officer  must  see 
him  daily,  come  what  may,  and  may  use  any  means  he 
may  see   fit   to   surmount   any  obstacle   or   opposition: 
that  any  of  Napoleon's  suite  who  may  resist  the  officer 
in  obtaining  this  access  would  be  at  once  removed  from 
Longwood   and    held   responsible   for   any    results   that 
might    occur;    and    that    if   the    officer    has    not    seen 
Napoleon  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  is  to  enter 
the  ball  and  force  his  way  to  Napoleon's  room.     Brave 
words    indeed  I      Napoleon    replies    through    Hontholon 
that  there  is  no  question  for  him  of  any  choice  between 
death  and  an  ig-iominious  condition  of  life,  and  that  ho 
will  welcome  the  first— implying,  of  course,  what  he  had 
often    said,  that   he  would    resist    the    officer   by  force. 
What  happens?    On  September  4,  Lowe  comes  to  with- 
draw his   instructions,     Forsyth   omits   all  mention   of 
this  incident,  but  Hontholon  gives  the  documents,  which 
can  scarcely  be  fabricated.      And  we  know  that   there 
was    no    rt-ult    except    that    the    unhappy    officer    at 
Longwood  is  stimulated   to   fresh   exertions,  and   leads 
a  miserable  life.    To   such   straits   is   he  reduced  for  a 
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right  of  the  prigoner  that  he  is  recommended  to  betake 
himself  to  the  keyhole.  Sometimes  he  is  more  for- 
tunate, and  sees  a  hat  which  may  contain  Napoleon's 
head.  Sometimes  he  peeps  through  a  window  and  sees 
the  prisoner  in  his  bath.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Napoleon  perceived  him,  and,  issuing  forth,  advanced 
towards  the  captain's  hiding-place  in  appalling  nudity. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  existence  of  this  hapless  officer  is  one 
of  what  hunting  men  would  call  blank  days. 

"April  3rd.  Napoleon  stiU  keeps  himself  concealed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him  since  the  25th  ult.  .  .  . 
April  19.  I  again  waited  on  Montholon,  and  told  him  I 
could  not  see  Napoleon.  He  appeared  surprised,  and 
said  they  had  seen  me.  ...  I  was  nearly  twelve  hours 
on  my  legs  this  day  endeavouring  to  see  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  before  I  succeeded,  and  I  have  experienced 
many  such  days  since  I  have  been  stationed  at  Long- 
wood.  .  .  .  23rd.  I  believe  that  I  saw  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte to-day  in  the  act  of  strapping  his  razor  in  his 
dressing-room."  Again  the  hapless  Captain  NichoUs 
reports:  "I  must  here  beg  leave  to  state  that  in  the 
execution  of  my  duty  yesterday  I  was  upon  my  feet 
upwards  of  ten  hours,  endeavouring  to  procure  a  sight 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  either  in  his  little  garden,  or 
at  one  of  his  windows,  but  could  not  succeed:  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  I  was  exposed  to  the 
observation  and  remarks  of  not  only  the  French  ser- 
vants, but  also  to  the  gardeners  and  other  persons 
employed  about  Longwood  House;  and  that  I  have  very 
freqwmtly  experienced  days  of  this  kind  since  I  have 
been  employed  on  this  duty." 

To    such    a    pitch   had    mismanagement  reduced    the 
peremptory    Governor    and    his    ministerial    chiefs.    In- 
stead of  "You   must  do   this   and   you    must   do  that" 
his  officer  has  to  lead  the  life  of   a  tout,  and  an  uii- 
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■uocmiful  tout,  exposed  to  the  deriaion  of  the  gardeners 
«nd  household  as  weU  as  the  Ironical  survey  of  the 
invisible  prisoner.  Napoleon  had  won  the  day,  mainly 
through  the  wooden  clumsiness  of  his  opponento. 

Were    there    any    real    attempts    to    get    Napoleon 
away  from  8t  Helena?    We  doubt  it    On  one  occasion, 
after    receiving    despatches    from    Bio    Janeiro,    Lowe 
doubled    and   even    tripled    the    sentries    described    by 
ITontchenu!     The  French    Government  had  indeed  dis- 
covered a  "vast   and  complicated  plan"   to   seize   Per- 
nambuco,  whr,ie  there  were  said  to  be  2000  exiles,  and 
with  this  force  to  do  something  unexplained  to  remove 
Napoleon.    A   Colonel   Latapie   seems   to  have  had  the 
credit   of   this   vast    and    complicated    mare's   nest      A 
"submarine   vessel"— the   constant   bugbear   of   British 
Governments-capable   of   being   at   the  bottom  of  the 
sea  all   day   and   of   unnatural   activity   at   night,   was 
being  constructed  by  "a   smuggler  of  an  uncommonly 
rwolute     character,"     called    Johnstone,     apparently     a 
friend    of    OMeara.    But    the   structure    of    the    vessel 
excited  suspicion,  and  she  was  confiscated  before  com- 
pletion by  the  British  Government    Our  great  Scottish 
master  of  fiction  narrates  all  this  without  a  vestige  of 
a    smile.     Another    submarine    vessel    was    being    con- 
structed   on,   it    appears,   the    "Sommariva   system,"   at 
Pemambuco,  whence  most  of  these  legends  are  launched. 
If   Maceroni  can  be  believed,  which  is  at  the  least 
doubtful,  O'Meara,  on  his  return  from  St  Helena,  made 
preparations  on  a  large  scale  for  the  rescue  of  Napoleon. 
"The  mighty  powers  of  steam,"  says  Maceroni,  "were 
mustered  to  our  assistance.     British  officers  volunteered 
to  exchange  out  of  their  regiments  in  Europe  in  order 
to   contrive   being   put  on  duty  at  St  Helena.      But  I 
cannot  enter  into  particulars."    This,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we   regret      Maceroni,    however,   does  inform   us   more 
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apeoiflcally  that  this  great  enterprise  split  on  the  money 
difficulty:  which  resolved  itself  into  a  vicious  circle. 
The  mother  of  Napoleon  was  willing  to  hand  over  her 
whole  fortune  in  return  for  the  accomplished  rescue 
of  her  son:  O'Heara  wanted  money  at  once  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scheme.  The  plan,  he  said,  could  not 
proceed  without  money:  the  money,  she  said,  could 
only  be  given  in  payment  for  its  success.  So  the  con- 
spiracy, if  it  ever  existed,  came  to  an  end.  The  family 
of  Bonaparte  were  by  this  time  somewhat  wary  as 
to  projects  of  rescue,  and  the  inseparable  incident  ol  a 
demand  for  cash. 

Forsyth  happily  preserves  some  of  the  indications  of 
plots  for  escape  which  alarmed  our  Government  and 
their  agent  at  St  Helena.  Two  silly  and  unintelligible 
anonymous  letters  addressed  to  some  merchants  in 
London;  another  with  "an  obscure  allusion  to  St  Helena, 
Cracow,  and  Philadelphia,"  addressed  to  a  gentleman  at 
Cracow;  news  of  a  fast-sailing  vessel  being  equipped  by 
a  person  named  Carpenter  in  Hudson's  River;  these  were 
the  tidings  that  kept  our  Oovemment  in  an  agony 
of  precaution.  But  even  Forsyth  breaks  down  in  the 
narrative  of  a  ghostly  vessel  which  oarassed  our 
Government,  and  intimates  that  it  must  have  been  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  And  at  last  the  shadow  of  tragedy 
comes  to  darken  the  farce;  for,  a  few  months  before 
the  end,  Bathurst  expresses  the  belief  that  NapoUon  is 
meditating  escape.  The  supreme  escape  was  indeed 
imminent,  for  death  was  at  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montholon's  testimony  on  this 
subject  is  direct  and  simple  enough.  A  ship  captain 
offered,  according  to  Montholon,  on  two  occasions,  to 
get  Napoleon  off  in  a  boat.  A  million  francs  was  the 
price-to  be  paid  on  the  Kmperor's  reaching  American 
BoiL  Napoleon  at  once  refused  to  entertain  the  pro- 
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powl  And  Montholon  beUevM  that  under  no  eircum- 
•tances  would  he  have  entertained  it.  even  had  a  boat 
been  able  to  reaoh  the  only  powible  point,  and,  what 
was  ^o  neeeaaary,  had  the  Emperor  been  able  to  con- 
ceal hunnelf  aU  day  in  a  ravine,  and  descend  at  night 
to  the  coast,  with  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  a 
hundred  times  in  the  process. 

Again,  Las  Cases  has  a  plan,  and  Gourgaud  thinks 
It  practicable.  Napoleon  "discusses  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess, but  distinctly  declares  that  were  they  all  favour- 
able he  would,  none  the  less,  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  project  of  escape^* 

Montholon  after  this  makes  an  entry  which  is  signi- 
ficant enough.  "A  plan  of  escape,"  he  says,  "is  subn,  :t*d 
to  the  Emperor.  He  Ustens  without  interest,  and  calls 
for  the  'Historical  Dictionary.'" 

Nor,  as  we  have  said,  do  we  think  that  Napoleon 
ever  entertained  the  idea  of  escaping  in  the  garb  of  a 
waiter,  or  in  a  basket  of  dirty  linen.  The  Russian 
Qovemment,  in  its  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  in  1818,  says  that  a  feasible  project  of  escape 
was  hiid  before  the  Emperor.  It  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  aUied  armies 
But  the  Emperor  postponed  it.  This,  however,  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Gourgaud,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  fantastic  legends  with  which  that  officer  after  his 
dei»rture  from  Longwood  loved  to  tickle  the  irritable 
credulity  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

Did  he  indeed  wish  to  escape?  On  that  point  we 
have  the  strongest  doubts. 

Whither  indeed  could  he  fly?  The  United  States  of 
North  America,  his  original  choice  of  a  destination, 
seemed  the  only  possible  refuge,  and  yet  he  firmly 
believed  that  he  would  soon  be  assassinated  there  by 
the   emissaries   of  the  restored  Government  in  France 
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To  all  propoiala  of  eic&pe  he  always  made,  according  to 
Montholon,  Uii»  reply:  "I  should  not,"  he  said,  "be  six 
months  in  America  without  being  murdered  by  the 
assasnns  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Remember  Elba— 
waa  not  my  assassination  concerted  there?  But  for 
that  brave  Corsican,  who  had  accidentally  been  placed 
as  quartermaster  of  gendarmerie  at  Bastia,  and  who 
warned  me  of  the  departure  for  Porto  Ferrajo  of  the 
garde-du-corps  who  afterwards  confessed  all  to  Drouot, 
I  was  a  dead  man.  Besides,  one  must  always  obey  one's 
destiny,  for  all  is  written  above.  Only  my  martyrdom 
can  restore  the  crown  to  my  dynasty.  In  America  I 
shall  only  be  murdered  or  forgotten.  I  prefer  8t 
Helena."  When  another  plan  is  presented  to  him,  he 
again  lays  stress  on  the  dynastic  argument.  "It  is  best 
for  my  son  that  I  should  remain  here.  If  he  lives,  my 
martyrdom  will  restore  his  crown  to  him." 

For  a  man  in  middle  life,  corpulent  and  listless,  to 
attempt,  under  any  circumstances,  to  leave  a  lonely  rock, 
garripnned  by  a  large  military  force  and  surrounded  by 
vigilant  cruisers,  in  order  to  reach,  after  a  long  and 
perilous  passage  by  ocean,  a  country  where  he  believed 
he  would  be  murdered,  seems  preposterous.  And  yet 
these  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  in  one  respect 
they  are  understated,  as  they  omit  the  most  material 
fact  of  aU. 

For  Napoleon  was  no  longer  what  he  had  been.  He 
himself  had  laid  down  the  law,  tersely  and  inimitably, 
for  himself  and  others,  on  this  subject.  "Ordener  is 
worn  out,"  he  had  said  at  Austerlitz  of  one  of  his 
generals.  "  Oue  has  but  a  short  time  for  war.  I  am  good 
for  another  six  years,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  stop." 
Strangely  enough,  his  judgment  was  exactly  verified.  Six 
years  and  a  month  from  Austerlitz  would  have  brought 
him  to  1812,  to  the  Russian  campaign,  which,  had  he 
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^^^:^v^hTt^"■  I' '"""  '"^«  -•'"•<^-  It  «• 

owwortiy  that  throughout   1812,  and   notablv  at   tl.- 

i^.^rtd^"'?"^  to  -»«„„^  j^, 

.i»iu    acrapa    of    the    notebook    of    Dnrn..     i.:. 

^e^^-A^'T      JhXr"-*^'  "''■'""    "'"■«™   *"' 
h-    t     1  .  Emperor  in  great    physical    nain  • 

he  took  op,um  prepared  by  M^thTvier.  ^  -Duroc  one 
Z  notT  °'  ''t  ^"  ^"P""  '^'™  standing,  ^d^o 
^.  On  h^B  return  the  change  waa  more  marked 
Chaptal.  a  scientific  observer  of  his   master    says   that' 

and  had  then  to  some  extent  degenerated      finw^^ 
hi      »       .?"   ™''™'^«on   consisted  mainly  of  i^c^ 

r  rfforrirarLz"  no?r '-  -••'"- 
.™trf'rh'-hif  -  r\hr.i\"cioV  ^• 

um^valled  campaign  of  defence  and  2p^r      But  tb 
was    the    last    flash    of    the    Conqueror  "^h;    lil  no ' 
mdeed.  cease  to  be  a  great  Captain.    He  coSd  st  U  It, 

arh^f  ^!!*^  t?"°'  ^^  P'^y^'^Uy  degenerated.    A  terrible 
a*tmty  had  become  necessary  to  his  Ufe.    The  supm-«sed 

He  S::  *'"'  """"""^  ""^^  °*  »""'it«  injured  UsT^tl 

He  becam.  enormously  fat;  this  was  the  great  Zng; 
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that  itruck  hii  adherent*  on  hii  return  to  the  Tuileriee 
in  the  foUowiuK  March.  He  indeed  used  this  cireumitance 
aa  an  argument  to  prove  hia  change  of  character,  in  a 
manner  that  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare. 
Striking  hia  stomach  with  both  hands,  "Is  one  ambitious 
when  one  is  as  fat  as  I  am?"  He  had  no  longer  that 
"lean  and  hungry  look,"  that  denotes  the  "dangerous" 
man  who  "thinks  too  much."  It  was,  moreover,  soon 
clear  that  his  health  was  broken.  His  brother  ';,ucien 
found  him  ill,  wrote  detaiU  which  are  not  printed,  and 
assured  M.  Thiers  that  his  brother  was  suffering  from  a 
bladder  complaint.  Thiers  had  othe.-  evidence  to  the  same 
effect,  though  he  holds,  and  Houssaye  with  him,  that 
Napoleon's  energy  disproves  the  probability  of  serious 
ailment.  Savary  testifies  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  his 
horse  on  the  battlefield.  LavaUette,  who  saw  him  the 
night  he  left  Paris  for  Flanders,  says  that  he  was  then 
suffering  severely  from  hia  cheat.  In  any  case,  it  waa 
abundantly  evident  that  the  Napoleon  who  returned  in 
March  1816  was  very  different  from  the  Napoleon  who 
had  left  in  April  1814. 

We  will  go  so  far  as  to  risk  an  opinion  that  when 
he  returned  from  Elba  he  had  realised  that  his  career 
as  a  conqueror  waa  over.  In  Elba  he  had  had  leisure, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  attained  power,  to  take  stock 
cahnly  and  coldly  of  his  situation,  and  to  remember  hia 
own  maxim  aa  to  the  limited  period  of  life  during  which 
war  can  be  carried  on  with  success.  We  think,  then, 
that  he  understood  that  hia  period  of  conqueat  was  past. 
But  thia  is  not  to  aay  that  hia  headatrong  and  imperious 
temperament  could  ever  have  been  shaped  into  anything 
like  a  conatitutional  ruler,  or  that  he  could  have  reatrained 
himself  or  his  army  into  permanent  pacification.  With 
hia  Marshala  he  would,  we  think,  have  had  no  difficulty. 
But  his  prsBtorians  would  hardly  have  been  so  easy  to 
aatiafy.  The  Umitation  of  hia  frontier,  too,  would  have 
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oannnf  «.•.»    *u  .  ™"'«<>d,  doomed  man.     "I 

cannot  rauit   the  conviction."   wy,   Paaam„    „i^ 

^rrr^eSr^Ltt  :tr  '-•■'— -^-'^ 
wMcrwL-ttr;nroSrt"^'^^ 

tlie  authority  of  Siemondi    th.t  i5        •   .  "•  *'° 

ment  of  O^mi-rf  .^j  n        ,      T  """""e'".  to  the  amaze- 

and  the  Jacobina       Ti.;.  a-  .         '^""''  ^ne  Chamber 

■ava  M^ll!        .  ■  discursiveness  was  p.    My  due 

xrfr  h'ou^s-'r  r  ^t  i^r  -f-'  ^ 

came  over  him    J,-  1.1  ""  '"'^*'  "DTation 

But  thelllLnt  ptorofthe"':h"''  f''^!^'""'  '"  *""'• 
with  Fouch^.  h7w  lot  th?*'  ""^  ^  '^  •'-*^«' 
FouchA    HismaSJ^t"  •     '""^^  *°   **'  '^th 

arrives  in  Pari,  tn  tl...  f '     """    '*»®    moment    he 
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took  a  ooune,  indeed,  which  combined  the  erron  of 
•11  ponible  counee.  He  told  Fouchi  that  his  intrigue* 
were  diKovered,  and  kept  Fouchi  a*  Hiniater  of  Police. 

At  lait  he  ihakea  o«f  the  duet  of  Parin,  its  Parliament 
and  ito  traitor*,  and  join*  hi*  army.  It  might  be  thought 
that  in  the  air  of  battle  he  would  regain  hi*  »trength. 
But  it  wa*  not  *o.  The  *trategy  by  which  he  »ilently 
and  ewiftly  launched  hi*  army  into  Flanders,  wa*  indeed 
a  combination  worthy  of  hi*  be«t  day*.  But  on  hi* 
arrival  at  the  *oene  of  war,  hi*  vigilant  vitality,  once 
(uperhuman,  had  foreaken  him.  He,  formerly  to  keen 
for  exact  new*  of  the  enemy,  *eemed  *carcely  to  care 
to  know  or  inquire  the  movemenU  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
He,  once  *o  electrically  rapid,  had  ceaaed  to  value  time. 
Hi*  celerity  of  movement  had  been  of  the  essence  of  his 
earlier  victories.  But  on  the  morning  of  Ligny,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day,  he  lost  many  precious  hours— and 
so  perhaps  the  campaign.  He  himself  acknowledges  that 
had  he  not  been  so  tired  he  should  have  been  on  horse- 
back all  the  night  before  Waterloo:  though,  as  it  was, 
he  mounted  hi*  horse  an  hour  after  midnight  and  rode 
till  dawn. 

Then  come*  the  supreme  battle.  Napoleon  appears  to 
have  watched  it  with  some  apathy,  and,  on  seeing  the 
catastrophe,  to  have  calmly  remarked,  "II  paralt  qu'il* 
Bont  mdlte,"  and  walked  hi*  horse  off  the  field. 

He  flies  to  Paris,  and  there  he  i*  the  *ame.  He 
arrive*  at  the  Elysto  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
June  21*t  He  i*  received  on  the  steps  by  Caulain- 
court,  whose  tender  and  faithful  arm  supports  him 
into  the  palace.  The  army,  he  says,  had  done  wonders, 
but  had  been  seized  by  a  panic.  Ney,  like  a  moAm^n 
had  sacrificed  his  cavalry.  He  himself  is  suffocated, 
exhausted ;  he  throws  himself  into  a  hot  bath,  and  con- 
vokes his  ministers.  Lavallette  saw  him  that  morning, 
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•nd     give.,    in    a    tow     word.,    ,    ghMtly     n>ii.kl.. 
pU.tu«   of    hi.   .pp^ne.:    -a.   «„S   ^''t.  '^'^ 

Ah     my   OodI    my   0«,r   h,    „,d     ^,^  «^ 

room.  ThU  emotion  w«  only  temporary:  h.  «ob 
r«ov.r«i  hi.  ..If^mmand,  and  «k J^Xt  w.1  W 

that  he  .hould  have  gone  that  day.  a.  it  wa.  ur«d 
on  him  boot«i  and  muddy,  to  the  Chamb.^  hi™ 
harangued  them,  have  tried  the  effect  of  hi-T^g^eUo 

ended  their  .itt  ng  in  CromweUian  fa.hion.  He  houU 
too  he  «,lcnowledge.,  have  had  FouohA  .hot  at  once 
In.t«d  of  thi..  he  hold,  a  council,  from  which.  Foucw' 

pL^menf'  T'^h'"'*"  ^^J  '""'  ""  Oppoiitlon  in' 
thT  t,  i!    ■  , ""^   "'"""'"   proceed.,    the    rculU    of 

the   traitor,  manipulation    become    manife.t.    The«    b 

^rilr  :?  H-'T  "  ^^''  *^'  '"'''  adherenrth^ 
»e,^  K  ,'  ^°""'  ™P'°"  ""«  ^»P*~''  to  'how 
ta  the  courtyard  re*Jy  to  take  him  to  the  ChambereTh 
i.  «.nt  away.  In  the  face  of  treachery  and  oppodtion 
-xid  mtrigue  he  remain.  p..,ive  and  reJLeleea  "^  ^  LT 
^'a^h    T"""* '"'  "'~'«^<»"y  «1P>»  hi.  abdication, 

for^Un,''"*^''  !^*'  ""l.^""  '"''  *"  ""^«t'"l«  «l«»our 
for  him.  they  adjure  him  not  to  deeert  them  but  to 
orgam«  and  head  a  natiomU  re.i.tance.  A  word  from 
h.m,  aay.  hi.  brother,  would  have  put  an  e'd  to  hb 
dome.t.c  W  Thi.  i.  an  exaggeration,  for  llfje^ 
had  utihwKl  the  time  which  the  Emperor  had  I^f  !!^ 
secured  the  National  Guard.  But  tre  enuTutii"  Taf 
formidable.  It  might  have  been  the  precuZ  oH 
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•uoeM(ful  raroluUon.  had  tb*  Emperor  euw]  to  utUiia 
It  in  that  w»y.  At  any  rata,  it  alamu  FoocU  and  hi* 
wtaUitMi  they  lend  the  Emperor  a  hint;  and  ha  at  onoe 
retire*  from  hi*  capital  and  hi*  frieml*,  *ending  hi*  own 
earria«a  empty  through  the  crowd  of  hi*  adherente,  a* 
if  they  were  hi*  enemiae,  and  hurrying  off  in  another. 

He  retreat*  to  Malmaiion,  where  he  i*  practically  a 
pri*oner.  He  will  not  move,  he  will  not  give  an  order, 
be  rite  riading  novel*.  He  will  arrange  neither  for 
reeiitance  nor  for  aight.  One  day  decide*  both.  He  i* 
induced  to  offer  hi*  *ervioes  a*  general  to  the  Pro- 
viaional  Ooveinment.  The  reply  he  receive*  i*  a  direc- 
tion to  leave  the  country.  He  obey*  without  a  word, 
and  leave*  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Arrived  at  Sochefort  he  ahow*  the  *ame  apathy,  the 
•ame  indecieion,  the  aame  unconeciousne**  of  the  value 
of  every  moment.  It  *eem*  clear  that  had  he  acted  with 
promptitude,  he  liad  reaaonable  chance*  of  escaping  to 
America.  Hi*  brother  Jo*eph  had  oftered  him  one  oppor- 
tunity. Joeeph,  who  bore  a  atrong  reeemblancu  to  the 
Bhnperor,  propoeed  to  change  place*  with  him,  and  let 
Napoleon  embark  in  the  American  vesael  in  which  he 
hinuelf  afterward*  escaped.  But  Napoleon  declared  that 
anything  in  the  nature  of  dieguiae  wa*  beneath  hi* 
dignity,  though  he  had  certainly  not  held  thi*  opinion  on 
hi*  way  to  Elba.  Again  he  might  have  attempted  flight 
hi  a  neutral  (Daniah)  ahip,  or  in  a  Rhasiwmar6e  (a  ewift, 
maated,  coaating  veaael),  or  in  a  frigate.  Some  young 
naval  oiBcer*  offered  themselvea  a*  the  cnw  either  of 
a  cfaaasemar^  or  a  rowing-boat  which  ahould  ateal 
through  the  blockade.  But  the  frigate  offered  the  beat 
chance*  of  *ucce8a,  and  Maitland  in  hi*  narrative  admit* 
that  theae  were  not  alight.  There  were  at  the  lie  d'  Aix 
at  that  moment  two  French  frigates  besides  smaller 
veaaela.  One  of  the  captains  was  doubtful  if  not  hostile : 
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but  th.  oth«r  inplorad  Napoleon  to  Uke  the  ohMoe 
He  woo  d  .tt«k  th.  BritUh  Mp.  while  th.  Emperor 
•««ped  in  the  other  Irigatft  In  former  d«y.  the  Emperor 
would  not  h«Te  heriuted  to  entniet  Cmv  ^d  hi.  for- 
tune,  to  .ucb  •  h.«nl  But  now  h.  wem«i  under  wm. 
maleBcent  oIimis  or  bUght  He  dawdled  .bout,  .urn- 
moned  eouncU.  of  hi.  .uit.  to  »  k  their  «Jrto.  u  to  what 
he  hiid  better  do.  di.pUy«J  hi.  .very  morement  to  the 
watebful  enemy,  did  in  fut  everything  that  .  few  yeu, 
brfore  he  would  h.v.  dMpi.ed  «,yone  for  doing.  At 
tart  he  .urrender.  him«.lf  helpleMly  to  th.  BM^nmKon, 
where  he  .it.  dodng  ov.r  OMian  on  th.  dMk.  Hi. 
roit.  eonfw.  to  MaitUnd  that  much  of  hU  bodily 
activity  and  mental  energy  ha.  diMppeared 

Once  only  in  that  voyage  did  hi.  apathy  forMtke  him. 
At  dawn  on.  morning,  when  the  Mp  wa.  making 
U.bant,  the  watch,  to  their  un.peakable  .urprl^,  „w 
the  Emperor  Ihu.  from  hi.  cabin  and  maka  hU  way 
with  Mm.  difflculty  to  th.  poop.  Arrived  there  he  mA»i 
the  officer  on  duty  if  the  coart  were  indeed  U.hant.  and 
then    taking  a  tele«»pe   he  g«7«d   a  .edly  ac   Iho   Und. 

w.toh«l  Wm,  dur.t  di.turb  that  agony.  At  l«t.  »i  th. 
outlln.  faded  from  hi.  .ight,  h.  tun..d  hi.  gh«rtly  facft 
conc«amg  it  a.  beat  h.  could,  and  clutch«l  at  the  ™ 
of  Bertrand,  who  .upportwl  him  back  to  hi.  oaWn.  It 
wa.  hu  la.t  right  of    iVancA 

At  St  Helena  hi.  lethargy  becom«  naturally  mor. 
mark«l=  it  am««l  him«lf.  He  .pend.  hour.  i„  1^ 
hBd.  «.d  hour,  m  h>.  bath.  He  won  cea«»  to  d,«. 
till  Ut«  m  the  afternoon.  He  i.  .urpri«d  to  find  that 
he  M  happiert  m  bod,  he  for  whom  the  whole  day  had 
once  been  all  too  short 

And  thi.  i.  the  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  th. 
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^l^i.^/'"^^  r"*  ^''  ^""^  Low..  w«  likely 
lou^l  .^"    ln"««lbl.   rock.    u„p,™lv«|    by 

JZ  tK  mT"'?  "'  ""•  '"  '"^"  '»"'•  »>«»«  to  diJ 

.rlT^^         .r  -?  T*"'  ""P*  -  •  t~dltlon.«     But 

«^.r^  ^'""^  "T/*"  "•"''"'  '•'•»'>•  h^l  .11  th. 
w™   .r  ^\"T°:'^  "  ""  °"'  »'  "•.  qu«itio„  for 

«.d  watchful  cruiwr..  to  l«v.  the  i.l«„d  withourth^ 
oonniv«,c.  of  th,  Gov.r„op.  N.poleon  him»lf.  though 
h.  «.m^.me.  hop«l  to  I«.ve  8t  Helena,  never    we  i^ 

tTEl,C  J"""*  «hem.  for  thi.  purpo«,.  UuncheS  by 
the  Emperor  «uid,t  Uughter  after  dinner.  He  ba«d 
^Tru°'^  "  •"  entertained  on  the  Oppo.^ 
CLl^Z"^  rl'  °\°°/'i''«-  Charlotte-.Xcio^ 
to  Ht  forth  .11  hie  grievance,  to  that  Prince... 

1-tb  ^^°'  "uTu"  u'  ?"*'"^  ''••  "•"''•l''  to  operate 
with  armie.  which  he  knew  had  cea«d  to  exi,t.    When 

they  remonetntted    he    .imply   repUed,    "Why  «,b    me 

donald.    "Would  you  like,"  .aid  the  Marshal  to  Beugnot 

to  review  my  army?    It  will  not  take  you  Ion/    It 

oon«.t.  of  my«lf  and  my  chief  of  the  .taff.    Our  .uppBe. 
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are  four  straw  chairs  and  a  plank  table."    Again,  during 
the   campaign   of   1814  the  Emperor  was   detailing   his 
plans  to  Marmont.     Marmont  was  to  do  this  and  that 
with  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  men.      At   each  repeti- 
tion of  this  figure  Marmont  interrupted  to  say  that  he 
had  only  three.     Yet  Napoleon   persisted   to   the    end: 
"  Marmont  with  his  ten  thousand  men."    But  the  strang- 
est instance  of  this  is  detailed  by  M^neval,  who  tells  us 
that   when   the    Emperor    added    up    numbers    of    his 
soldiers  he  always  added  them  up  wrong,  and  always 
swelled  the  total.     So  at  St  Helena  he  really,  we  think, 
brought   himself   to  believe   that  he  would  be  released 
when   Lord   Holland  became   Prime  Minister,  or   when 
Princess  Charlotte  ascended  the  throne.     He  sometimes 
even    professed    to    be  persuaded  that   the    expense   of 
his  detention  would  induce  the  British   Government  to 
agree  to  his  liberation.     Reports  of  the  most  amazing 
character  were   occasionally  brought  to  Longwood,  the 
invention,  we  should  imagine,  of  the  Jamestown  gossips. 
O'Meara  informs  Napoleon  one  day,  for  example,  that 
the  Imperial  Guard  has  retired  into  the  Cevennes  and 
that   all   France   is   in   insurrection.     All   that   we   are 
told  of  the  effect  of  this  sensational  news  is  that  the 
Emperor  plays  reversi.    Another  day  Montholon  returns 
from  Jamestown,  where  he  has  read  the  newspapers,  and 
declares    that   all    France    demands   the   Emperor,  that 
there  is  a  universal  rising  in  his  favour,  and  that  Britain 
is  at  the  last  gasp.    We  doubt  if  he  put  the  slightest 
faith  in  this  sort  of  report.     He  had,  we  suspect,  very 
little   hope    of   any   kind.     But   such   hope   as  he   had 
rested  on  Princess  Charlotte  and  Lord   Holland.     Lord 
Holland,   because   he,  and,  what   was   more   important, 
Lady  Holland,  had   enthusiastically  espoused  his  cause; 
Princess  Charlotte,  partly  because  she  was  supposed  to 
have  expressed  sympathy  for  him,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
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oauw  she  had  married  Prince  Leopold,  who  had  wished 
to  be  h«  a.de-deK»mp.    "That,"  said  the  Emperor,  "is  a 

S  1        ..T';"  '"*™  '^"  """"^  "y  aide-de^mp 

when  he  ask  a  for  .t,   fn.    had  he   been   appointed  he 

would  not  nc ,.  Ke  ou  wo   ,.eps  of  the  EngUsh  throne." 

There  wa*  n-ioed  or,e    ouree  of  peril,  of  which  both 

Lowe  and  the  F.eu.U  Commissioner  were    well  aware, 

agamst  wh.ch  .t  wa«   difficult   to   guard:   the   personal 

fascinafaon   exercsed  by  the  captive.      Montchenu  con- 

stantly    deplores     this     ominous     fact.       Everyone,    he 

says    leaves    Napoleon's    presence    in    a    state    of    the 

greatest  enthusiasm.    Were  I  you,  said  the  Marquis  to 

the  Governor,  I  would  not  allow  a  single  stranger   to 

v.s.t  Longwood    for  they  all  leave  it  in  a  transport  of 

devofon,  which  they  take  back  with  them  to  Europe. 

What   IS    most    astonishing,"    says    the    Russian    Com- 

missioner,  ",s  the  ascendancy  that  this  man,  dethroned 

a   prisoner    surrounded    by    guards    and    keepers,    exer' 

cises    on   aU    who    come    near    him.     Everything   at   St 

tr!^W  r^t  ""P™''  °^  ^^  superiority.  The  French 
tremble  at  his  aspect,  and  think  themselves  too  happy 
to  serve  him.  ...  The  English  no  longer  approach  hfm 
but  with  awe.  Even  his  guardians  seek  anxiously 
for  a  word  or  a  look  from  him.  No  one  dares  to 
treat  him  as  an  equal."  These  aUrming  facts  were 
coupled   with    the    not   less    alarming   good   nature^ 

and  chat  with  the  people,  who  would  receive  "Sir 
Emperor     with  awful  joy.    He  would  talk  to  slaves  and 

beloved.  The  Governor  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
at  this  new  and  indefinable  menace  to  the  security  of 

ttit  „o°^r  f  T/"  ™*'-™'=''«d  the  boundaries  so 

that  no  cottages  should  be  within  them. 
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"NOTHINO,"  wrote  the  Russian  Commissioner  to  his 
Government  after  near  three  years'  experience  at  8t 
Helena,  "can  be  more  absurd,  more  impolitic,  less 
generous  and  less  delicate  than  the  conduct  of  the 
English  to  Napoleon."  It  would  not  be  fair  or  just, 
however,  to  debit  Lowe  or  Cockbum  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  ignominies,  or  for  the  general  principle 
of  the  Emperor's  treatment. ,  They  were  only  the  some- 
what narrow  and  coarse  agents  of  a  sordid  and  brutal 
policy.  It  was  the  British  Ministry  which  was  answer- 
able jointly  and  severally  for  the  treatment  of  Napoleon ; 
and  which,  strangely  enough,  was  equally  condemned 
by  the  partisans  of  Lowe.  "Worst  of  all,"  says  the 
Governor's  most  efficient  advocate,  "...  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  Government,  which,  viewed  in  itself, 
was  utterly  undignified:  viewed  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
standpoint  was  unfair  and  treacherous."  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  who  and  what  these  ministers 
were  we  cease  to  marvel.  Vandal,  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  of  his  noble  history,  poinU  out  that 
the  eventual  victory  of  Great  Britain  over  Napoleon 
was  the  victory  of  persistency  over  genius.  "The  men 
who  governed  in  London,  flung  by  the  Ulness  of  George 
III.  into  a  chaos  of  difficulties,  placed  between  a  mad 
King  and  a  discredited  Regent,  exposed  to  the  virulent 
attacks  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  revolt  of  injured  in- 
teresU,  to  the  complaints  of  the  City,  face  to  face  with 
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a   people   without    bread    and    with   an   almost   ruined 
commerce  .  .  .  aometimes  despair  of  even  maintaining 
WelUngton  at  Lisbon.     But  in  their  extreme  peril,  none 
of  them  think  of  yielding-of  asking  or  even  accepting 
P«ace-or    of    sacrificing    the    British   cause   or   British 
pride."     Barely,  he  continues,  have  men  displayed  more 
admirable  proofs  of  cool  and  obstinate  courage.     "Yet, 
who  are  these  men?     Among  them  there  is  not  a  single 
mmister    of    great    renown,    of    a    glorious    past,   of   a 
superior  intelligence.     The  successors  o-    Pitt  .  .  .  have 
only  inherite.1   his   constancy,  his    tenacity,  his    hatred 
But   knowing    that    they    bear    the    destinies    of    then 
country   and  of  the  worid,  they  derive  from  that  con- 
soiousness  a  virtue  of  energy  and  patience  which  makea 
them  equal  to  the  greatest."    Liverpool,  Eldon,  Bathurst, 
Castlereagh,  and  Sidmouth  were  men  whose  names  can 
scarcely  be  said   to   glow  in   history.     They  had,  how- 
ever,  felt    doggedly   that    they    must    fight    it    out   to 
the    bitter    end;    and,    supported    throughout    by   the 
victories  of  their  navy  and  the  grim  patience  of  their 
people,   as   well    as,   latterly,    by    military    success,    had 
pulled   through   and   emerged    victorious.      But   victory 
had  not  taught  them  magnanimity.     They  had  caught 
their  great  enemy:   their  first  wish    wa«  to   get   some- 
body else  to  shoot  him  or  hang  him :  failing  which,  they 
were  determined'  to  lock  him  up  like  a  pickpocket    All 
that  they  saw  clearly  was  that  he  had  cost  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  so  that  he  must 
cost  them  as  little  more  as  possible.    They  were  honest 
men  acting  up  to  their  lights :  we  can  only  regret  that 
the  men  were  dull  and  the  lights  were  dim. 

The  Minister  charged  with  carrying  out  this    policy 
was  Lord    Bathurst,  Secretary   of   State   for   the   joint 
department  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 
Who  was  Bathurst? 
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It  is  diffleult  to  say.  He  was,  we  know,  grandson  of 
that  secular  Lord  Bathurst,  who,  sixty  years  after  his 
first  elevation  to  i,..e  peerage  was  created  an  Earl  and 
who,  m  the  last  months  of  his  life,  in  his  ninety-flrst 
year,  was  the  subject  of  a  famous  apostrophe  by  Burke 
He  was.  we  know,  son  of  that  second  Lord  Bathurst 
who  was  the  les-t  capable  of  Chanc»Uors.  He  him- 
self  wa*  one  of  those  strange  children  of  our  political 
system  who  fill  the  most  dazzling  oSSces  with  the  most 
complete  obscurity.  He  had  presided  oyer  the  Foreign 
Ofliee.  He  was  now,  and  was  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
years,  a  Secretary  of  State.  Yet  even  our  most 
microscopic    Biographical    Dictionary   may   be   searched 

'1  ^T  «n''."T  *"'"'  "  ^^  ""*»!  °*  the  offices 
that  he  filled,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  date  of 
his  death. 

He  was  now  in  charge  of  Napoleon.  He  tersely  in- 
structed Lowe  that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  treated  tiU 
further  orders  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  that  he  was  to 
be  aUowed  "every  indulgence  which  may  be  consistent 
with  the  entire  security  of  hh  person."  He  then  passed 
through  Parhament  an  act  of  Draconian  but  perhaps 
necessary  severity.  Any  British  subject  who  ohould  assist 
in  Napoleons  escape,  or,  after  his  c=^pe,  assist  him  on 
the  high  seas,  was  to  be  p-anished  with  death  without 
benefit   of   clergy.     Lowp,    by  the    bye,    used    to    allude 

-"i*!  ,f  T  '"  ^^"'*^'  ™"^^'7  °*  ^^^  Commissioners. 
Atter  ail,  I  cannot  hang  you,"  he  would  say.  Meanwhile 
Bathurs.  was  tightening  the  screw.  £8000  was  to  be  the 
hmit  of  Napoleon'.'  expenditure  on  table  and  household- 
he  was  to  pay  all  his  own  followers  and  servants,  and 
the  household  wa.  at  once  to  be  reduced  by  the  magical 
number  of  four;  no  names  or  degrees  were  specified, 
^  that  It  was  clearly  an  economy  of  four  mouths 
that  was  aimed  at.  The  remainder  were  to  be  persuaded 
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to  leave  him,  as  their  residence  in  the  island  added 
gr«atly  to  the  expense.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  "indulgence,  consistent"  after  all,  "with  the 
entire  security  of  his  person  " — of  intercourse  with  a  few 
fellow-countrymen  and  of  the  attendance  of  his  old 
servants  was  to  be,  if  practicable,  with>lrawn.  Lowe, 
moreover,  was  to  draw  the  bonds  more  straitly  than 
Cockbum.  No  communication  was  to  reach  Napoleon 
except  through  Lowe,  The  faculty  accorded  to  Bertrand 
b;  the  Admiral  of  giving  cards  of  admission  which  would 
enable  visitors  to  Napoleon  to  pass  the  sentries  was 
withdrawn.  A  declaration  was  to  be  signed  by  all  the 
French  courtiers  and  servants  of  the  Emperor  that 
they  would  submit  to  all  regulations  imposed  on  their 
master,  and  so  forth.  He  attached  great  importance 
to  enclosing  Napoleon  in  a  sort  of  area  railing  which 
he  despatched  from  England,  and  which  should  add  the 
final  precaution  to  security.  "We  consider  it,"  he  writes, 
"  a  very  essential  point,  particularly  until  the  iron  railing 
shall  arrive,  to  ascertain,  late  in  the  evening  and  early 
in  the  morning,  that  he  is  safe."  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  inexpedient  to  carry  constraint  too 
far.  For  the  interest  in  the  captive  was  intense.  Every 
scrap  of  news  from  St  Helena  was  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  public.  The  craving  for  each  fragment  of  in- 
telligence was  so  great,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
preserve  from  the  avidity  of  the  pr3ss  the  most  private 
letters  written  from  St  Helena.  A  lady  who  came  from 
there  in  1817  narrates  how,  on  landing  at  Portsmouth, 
persons  of  all  ranks  seemed  ready  to  tear  the  passengers 
in  pieces  for  information  abov  the  captive.  And,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  hotel,  strangers  brought  portraits 
of  Napoleon  to  have  the  likeness  attested.  Warden's 
worthless  book  was  for  the  same  reason  extremely 
popular.  Santini's  not  less  worthless  book  was  not  lass 
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c^^eas?  rir  r.rr  ^"- '-  •  '°-«^^ 

Lord   Holland,  too,  raised   in  the  House  of  I^r^. 

-Xr^-j  ■rjs-B.S™  ■r;„'zr'i.^ 

these  ammals  may  amount  to  be  a  real  one,  Ld  thou.rh 

I  Imve  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  is  o"l  to  t^e 

neghgence  of  has  servants.  .„  „«cA  He  is  „«,,  ZZgt 
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moourage  them,  yet  it  u  fit  on  every  account  that  the 
subject  should  be  examined  and  a  proper  remedy  applied." 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  complaint  of  Napoleons  on 
the  subject,  though  his  house  was  overrun  with  these 
disgusting  vermin.  But  the  graceful  allusions  of  the 
Secretary  o»  State  which  we  have  itaUcised  lose  none  of 
their  point  from  this  circumstance;  though  he  may  be 
held  to  be  going  a  little  far  when  he  hints  that  the 
Emperor,  always  scrupulously  dainty  in  such  things 
wilfully  encouraged  the  negligence  of  his  servants  In 
order  to  promote  the  increase  of  rats. 

When    Napoleon   is   dying   Bathurst   touches   a  note 
which  IS  almost  subUme.    "If  he  be  really  iU,"  writes  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "he  may  derive  some  consolation  by 
knowing  that  the  repeated  accounts  which  have  of  late 
been  transmitted  of  his  declining  health  have  not  been 
received    with    indifference.      You    will     therefore    com- 
municate   to    General     Buonaparte    the    great    interest 
which  his  Majesty  has  taken  in  the  recent  accounts  of 
his   indisposition,  and    the   anxiety    which    His   Majesty 
feels  to  afford  him  every  relief  of  which  his  situation 
admits.     You  wiU  assure  General  Buonaparte  that  there 
IB  no  alleviation  which  can  be  derived  from  additional 
medical     assistance,     nor    any     arrangement     consistent 
with    the    safe    custody    of    his    person    at    St    Helena 
(and    His    Majesty   cannot   now   hold    out   any  expecta- 
tion of   his  removal)   which    His    Majesty   is    not  most 
anxious  to  afford,"  and  so  forth.    The  force  of  Bathurst 
could  no  further  go.     Fortunately  before  this  precious 
effusion    was    received    at    St    Helena,  its    prisoner   waa 
where  the    sympathy  of   George    IV.,  strained    through 
Bathurst,    could    not    reach    him.     Scott    thinks    that   it 
would  have  been  a  solace  to  him.     Comment   on  such 
an  opinion  seems  unnecessary. 

The  whole  correspondence,  so  far  as  we  know  it   is 
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•ordid  and  pitiful  enough.  Making  all  aUowanoea  f- r 
the  cost  and  exhaustion  of  the  war  and  for  the  natur  J 
anxiety  that  the  great  disturber  of  peace  should  not 
escape,  it  appears,  to  us,  at  the  end  of  the  century  in 
which  it  passed,  a  humiliating  compound  of  meanness 
and  panic.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  ignominious 
episode,  this  policy  of  petty  cheeseparing  and  petty 
police,  must  rest  not  with  the  instruments  but  with  the 
principals;  with  the  Liverpools  and  Bathurste  at  home, 
not  with  the  Cookburns  and  Lowes  at  8t  Helena: 
although  the  Ministers,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  sinister  reputation  of  Lowe 
by  extending  a  conspicuously  cold  xhouldor  to  him  on 
his  return. 


la 
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TRB   DBAMATIB   PEBSONiB 

The  dramati»  pertona  of  thia  long  tragedy  are  f3w  in 
number,  and  some  even  of  these,  the  Poppletong  and  the 
like,  flit  like  ghosts  across  the  stage,  without  voice  or 
substance.  Of  Poppleton,  for  example,  whose  name 
occurs  so  frequently,  we  only  know  that  he  was  long  the 
orderly  officer  at  Longwood,  that  he  was  not  much  of 
a  horseman,  that  he  sometimes  dug  potatoes,  and  that, 
on  leaving,  he  surreptitiously  accepted  a  snuff-box  as  a 
present  from  the  Emperor,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
in  Lowe's  long  calendar.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional 
vivid  glimpses,  such  as  Napoleon's  description  of  the 
Admiral  who  succeeded  Malcolm:  He  "reminds  me  of 
one  of  those  drunken  little  Dutch  skippers  that  I  have 
seen  in  Holland,  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Geneva  before  him."  But 
there  are  other  -imes  which  occur  in  every  page  of  the 
various  narratives,  notably  those  of  the  Emperor's  little 
suite.  Of  the  cbaraccers  not  already  noticed  the  Grand 
Marshal,  Count  Bertrand,  and  his  wife  take,  of  course, 
the  first  place. 

Bertrand  has  one  agreeable  singularity,  he  wrote  no 
book,  and  tells  us  nothing,  which  is  in  itself  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  copious  self-revelation  of  Gourgaud  and 
Las  Cases.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  officer- 
Napoleon  repeatedly  said  that  he  was  the  best  engineer 
officer  in  existence,  but  this  may  possibly  have  been 
alleged  for  the  purpose  of  teasing  Gourgaud.  He 
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^M.   monover,   devoted   to   hii    nuutor,   but   not   Ian 
devoted    to    hit    wife.       Thi.    double    aUegUnce.  which 
h«d    already    cauied     inconvenience    at    Elba,    plunged 
him      into     conitant    diiBcultiee     with     the     Emperor, 
who    resented    it    even    on    hii    death-bed.      But    Ber- 
trand    reaisted    hi.    wife'i    entreatiee    that    he    would 
not    accompany    the    Emperor    to    St    Helena,    stayed 
till   the    end.    though    not    without   thoughts   of    going, 
ana  remains  in  his    loyal  silence  the  most  sympathetic 
figure  of  the  Emperor's  surroundings.    For  some  reason 
or  another  he  was  an  object  of  Lowe's  special  hatred. 
But    Henry,    the    friend    of    Lowe,    and    almost    every 
other  impartUl  authority,  commend  him.    Napoleon  on 
his    death-bed    ordered    Bertrand    to    be    reconciled    to 
Lowe ;    and    a    reconciliation    accordingly    took    place 
after  the  Emperor's  death. 

.M«.^ame  Bertrand  was  said  to  be  an  English  Creole 
by  oirth;   on  the  English  side  a  niece   of  Lord  Dillon, 
and   on    the  creole  side   a   connection    of   the    Empress 
Josephine.     Her  English  origin  had  indeed  caused  her 
to  be  suspected  at  Elba  of  English  sympathies,  but   of 
this  not  the  slightest  trace  is  discoverable.    Her  appear- 
ance  seems   to    have    possessed   a  singular  charm.    She 
was.  says  an  English  lady  on  the  island,  "a  most  engag- 
ing, fascinating  woman.     She  spoke  our  language  with 
perfect  fluency,  but  with   a  slight  French  accent    Her 
figure  was  extremely  taU  and  commanding;  but  a  sUght, 
elegant  bend  took  from  her  height,  and  added  to  her 
interesting  appearance,  her  eyes  black,  sparkling    soft, 
and  animated;  her  deportment  that  of  a  young  queen, 
accustomed    to    command   admiration,    yet    teinning    to 
preserve    it."      Her    character    was.    however,   liable   to 
tumults    of   Creole    passion,   and   on    the  announcement 
that    Napoleon     was    to    be    sent    to    St    Helena    she 
flung  herself   into   his   cabin,  made   a  scene,  and   then 
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attempted  to  drown  herMlf.  The  result,  and  even  the 
attempt,  had,  fortunately,  no  element  of  tragedy.  For 
while  her  body  wae  half  out  of  the  cabin  window,  her 
hoiband  reetrained  her  from  within,  while  Savary,  with 
whom  ahe  had  a  feud,  waa  shouting  in  fits  of  laughter, 
"  Let  her  go,  let  her  go."  Haitland  had  constant  struggles 
with  her  while  she  was  on  board  the  B»Utrophon, 
culminating  in  a  scene  when  "the  little  self-possession 
that  still  remained  gave  way,"  and  he  called  her  "a 
very  foolish  woman,"  desiring  her  not  to  speak  to  him 
again.  Nevertheless  when,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  she 
left  the  ship,  she  came  up  to  the  captain  "  in  a  conciliatory 
and  friendly  manner  that  did  her  the  highest  honour," 
reminded  him  that  he  had  called  her  a  very  foolish 
woman  that  morning,  but  asked  him  to  shake  bands, 
"as  Ood  knows,"  added  the  poor  lady,  "if  we  shall 
ever  meet  again."  Haitland  sums  her  up  as  a  kind 
mother  and  affectionate  wife,  with  many  excellent 
qualities,  "  though  perhaps  a  little  warm."  Forsyth  says 
that  she  seems  to  have  won  the  goodwill  and  regard 
of  all  who  knew  her.  One  trait  of  humour  is  recorded 
of  her,  A  child  was  bom  to  her  at  St  Helena,  whom 
she  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  the  first  French  visitor 
that  had  entered  Longwood  without  Lord  Bathurst's 
permission.  Madame  de  Montholon  records  that  she 
lived  through  their  long  and  dreary  captivity  in  complete 
harmony  with  this  seductive  creature.  After  Madame 
de  Montholon's  departure  she  was  left  for  two  years 
without  the  society  of  a  countrywoman,  and  she  had 
to  beg  Lowe  for  the  relief  of  a  little  company.  No 
one  made  greater  sacrifices  in  order  to  accompany 
Napoleon  and  her  husband  than  Madame  Bertrand. 
She  was  fond  of  luxury  and  of  society;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  splendid  court;  she 
had,  indeed,  at  Trieste,  held  a  vice-regal  court  of  her  own ; 
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but  after  tb.  am  p.ro,r.in  d>.  w«nt  uncomplainingly 
to  her  ^pld  8ib.rl..  «.d  .««„  to  have  b«,„  a  pj^ 
maker  In  a  community,  which,  though  .malL  afforded 
«  unbounded  field  for  that  ble««]  caUing 

we'lL^'h  rr""!!?  "'  ?••  '""  "~'"°''  •>•  Montholon 
written  Urge  In  the  chronicle,  of  the  captivity 
Montholon  wa.  of  ancient  family,  and  cUimed  ?nd^ 
to  be  by  iuhentance  an  Engli.h  or  Iri.h  peer.    One  of 

cl?rn"'  "  ''.^ff  •  "^  "^"^  '•">  '^o*  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  and  had  been  created  in  con«qu.nce  Earl 
of  Lee  and  Baron  O'Brien:  title,  which.  7 i,  alleged 
were    mherited    by    Montholon.   but   which   diligent    ^' 

been  known  to  Napoleon  ever  .ince  he  wa.  a  child  of 

»d  ''.Tf"  .'  ""«■  Y""  '°  ^'-^^  '^t"  ^''  •"Otter 
and  »tep-fath«r.  M.  de  SimonviUe,  he  had  received 
mathematical  le„on,  from  the  young  Na^leon  "he^ 
«  capum  of  artillery.  Afterward,  he  wJTat  «hoo" 
with  Lucen  and  Jer6me,  and  with  EugAne  de  Beau- 
^ai..  Hence  he  wa..  a.  may  be  .uppoeed,  closely 
Went.fled  with  the  »reer  of  Napoleon.  anThe  '^J,^i 
further   connected   with   the   imperial   intere.t   through 

^ir"^T  f  •"'  "'*"  ^'^  *'"'  P»™  »■!  chivalrou. 
Macdonald.  It  wa.  the  .trange  fate  of  Montholon  to 
know  Napoleon  m  the  ob«,urity  of  hi.  early  day.,  to 
^a.«^,ated  with  the  magnificence  of  hi.  Empire  to 
foUow  h,m  mto  exile,  to  wateh  by  hi,  death-b^  ^ith 

Ittemnt  ^"^  f  "  '™'  *°  "^*'  *°  '^'"  '"  'he  fante.tic 
attempt  on  Boulogne,  and  «,  to  be  partaker  of  the  third 
Napoleon,  captivity  for  exacUy  the  term  of  the  cap- 
tmty  of  the  flr,t.  8i,  year,  of  hi.  Ufe  were  .penrfn 
•hanng  the  imprigownent  of  the  firet,  and  .ix  year,  in 
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•Iwring  that  of  the  third  Napoleon.  He  lived  to  •««  the 
re-eetabliihment  of  the  Empire,  which  Oourgaud  mined 
by  a  few  montha:  but  Oourgaud,  characteriatically 
enough,  wae  in  oppoaition  to  the  Prince  Prealdent. 

Montholon  waa,  happily,  a  blind  devotee;  happily,  for 
a  blind  devotee  waa  required  in  the  little  court.  After 
the  departure  of  Laa  Caaea,  therefore,  it  waa  not  difficult 
tor  Montholon  to  aucceed  to  the  vacant  place,  for  the 
conjugal  devotion  of  Bertrand,  and  the  moroaeneaa  of 
Oourgaud,  diaabled  them  from  competition;  and  ao 
Montholon  became  the  moat  familiar  end  neceaaary 
of  the  Emperor'a  ataff.  But  even  he  wiabed  to  go. 
Bathurst,  in  February  1820,  waa  writing  caustically 
enough  of  Bertrand  and  Montholon:  "They  are  both  in 
fact  upon  the  wing,  but  watching  each  other."  Montholon, 
at  any  rate,  wiabed  to  accompany  hia  wife  when  ahe 
left  in  1819,  and  had  hia  daily  atrugglea  with  Napoleon, 
who  beaought  him  to  remain.  Nine  weeks  indeed  before 
the  Emperor'a  death  we  find  him  diacuasiug  with  Lowe 
who  should  aucceed  Bertrand  and  hinisolf  as  attendants 
on  the  exile,  and  Planat,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  almost 
starting  to  replace  him.  Scott  met  him  at  Paris  in  1826, 
and  found  him  an  "interesting  person,  by  no  means 
over -much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  late  master, 
whom  he  judged  impartially,  though  with  affection." 

Of  Albinie  H^lene  de  Vassal,  Madame  de  Montholon, 
but  for  the  insane  jealousy  of  Gourgaud,  we  should  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing;  though  she  left  behind  her 
some  vivid  notes  of  her  exile.  We  learn  incident- 
ally from  M^neval  that  her  marriage  with  Montholon 
encountered  some  difficulties,  for  she  had  two  divorced 
husbands  living.  The  Emperor  forbade  the  banns,  but 
afterwards  gave  Montholon  permission  to  marry  "the 
niece  of  the  President  S^uier."  Montholon  had  tricked 
his  sovereign,  for  his  bride  was  the  forbidden  lady  under 
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another  description.  "A  quiet  unannming  woman,"  says 
Maitland,  "who  gave  no  trouble,  and  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied,  provided  she  were  allowed  to  accompany  her 
husband."  She  provided  the  music  of  the  Emperor's 
drawing-room,  singing  Italian  songs,  with  little  voice, 
and  strumming  on  the  piano. 

Emmanuel,  Marquis  of   Las  Cases,  had  had  a  some- 
what chequered  career.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
French  Navy  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  passed  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brig. 
Then   came  the  Revolution,  and  the  young  oCBcer  was 
one    of    the    first    to    emigrate.      This    was    ultimately 
fortunate,  for  his  recollections  of  Coblentz  and  of  the 
Emigration  had  always  a  particular  savour  for  Napoleon. 
From  Coblentz  he  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Gustavus  ni.  of  Sweden.    Then  Las  Cases  drifted  to 
England,  formed  a  part  of  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Quiberon,   and    on   his   escape    thence    gave    lessons    in 
London,  whore  he   published  a  Historical  Atlas,  which 
proved  remunerative.    After  the  Eighteenth  of  Brumaire 
he   returned    to   France,  served   under   Bemadotte,  and 
became   a   Chamberlain   and    Councillor   of   State.      On 
Napoleon's  first  abdication  he  refused  to  adhere  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  State  deposing  the  Emperor 
(although  he  accepted  from  Louis  XVIIL  a  commission 
as  Captain  in  the  French  Navy),  and  retired  to  England. 
During   the    Hundred  Days  he  returned,   of  course,  to 
Paris,  and,  after  Waterloo,  besought  Napoleon  to  take 
him  to  St  Helena.     Bom  three  years  before  his  master, 
Las  Cases  svirvived  him  twenty-one,  dying  in  1842. 

We  give  these  facts  in  detail,  because    they  explain 

the  preference  which  causes  such  jealousy.     Las   Cases 

belonged  to  the  old  nobility,  he  had  served  in  the  Navy 

before   the    Revolution,    he    had   been    involved    in  the 
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Emigration,  he  had  seen   much  of  England,  and  was 
thu8  aUe  to  satisfy  Napoleon's  insatiable  curiosity  on 
phases   of  life   with    which    he    had    had    no    personal 
contact.    Moreover,  Las  Cases  was  a  man  of  the  world 
He  had  fought,  gambled,  and  traveUed.  had  seen  Hfe  in 
the  hundred-sided   character  of  a  needy  and  ingenious 
exile,  and  had  observed  tha  Empire  and  its  Court  from 
a  much   more   independent   situation    than    Napoleons 
Besides,  he  adored  his  master,  had  no  secrets  from  him 
regarded   him   as    superhuman    and    divine.     We   have 
seen  mdeed  that  he  had  no  scruples  in  the  Emperor's 
service.     "Napoleon  is  my  God,"  he  would  say:    or  "I 
do  not  regret  my  exile  since  it  places  me  close  to  the 
noblest    of    created    beings."      He    had    even    the    com- 
plaisance  to  be  much  shorter  than  the  Emperor.    There 
were,  of  course,  drawbacks.    He  humiliated  his  master 
by  being  violently  sea-sick  on  a  British  man-of-war   in 
spite  of  a  new  naval  uniform,  and  of  the  great  bound  in 
rank  which  he  bad  achieved  after  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
.pent  on   shore.     Then,  too,  bis  colleagues   hated   him 
Their  usual  name  for  him  was  "  The  Jesuit."    His  favour 
with  Napoleon,  though  perfectly  explicable  to  us  from 
his  experience  and  his  contrast  with  the  too  domestic 
Bertraod,  the  less  cultured  Montholon,  and  the  imprac 
hcable   Gourgand,  was   a   constant   irritation   to   them. 
Then  again  his  departure  is  not  easily  explained.     He 
might  have  returned  but  would  not,  imbedding  himself 
in  vapid   phrases  which   even   now  we   cannot   exactly 
mteipret,  but  which  we  translate  into  a  conviction  that 
his  coUeagues  had  rendered  his  life  at  Longwood  impos- 
nole.    In  spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  his  unblushing  fabrica- 
tions, his  want  of  veracity,  the  irrepressible  suspicion  that 
he  may  after  all  have  been  only  an  enthusiastic  BosweU 
seeking  biographical  material  for  publication,  we  confess 
to  a  sneaking  kindneM  for  the  devoted  rhetorical  Uttle 
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man;  and  we  cannot  forget  that  he  insisted  on  handing 
orer  to  Napoleon  four  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
probably  his  entire  fortune.  With  him  was  his  son, 
then  a  boj,  who  afterwards  assaulted  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  duel 
with  the  ez-Govemor.  Nineteen  years  after  Napoleon's 
death,  the  young  man  returned  to  St  Helena  with  the 
expedition  to  fotch  back  the  Emperor's  remains,  and 
became  a  senator  under  Napoleon  IIL 

Piontkowski  remains  a  figure  of  mystery.  He  was 
a  trooper  in  the  Polish  Lancers,  who  had  followed 
Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  had  been  given  a  commission 
in  consequence  of  his  fidelity.  At  a  time  when  the 
British  Government  would  not  allow  Gourgaud  to  take 
with  him  his  old  servant,  or  <Las  Cases  to  be  rejoined 
by  his  wife,  they  sent  Piontkowski  unbidden  and  im- 
welcome  to  join  the  Emperor.  If  we  may  trust  the 
others,  Gourgaud  found  him  out  at  once  to  be  untruth- 
ful  and  to  have  made  false  statements  about  bis 
campaigns.  Napoleon  knew  nothing  of  him,  disliked 
him,  and,  not  unnaturally,  distrusted  him.  After  his 
departure,  indeed.  Napoleon  openly  suspected  him  of 
being  a  spy;  Las  Cases  disdainfully  mentions  him  as 
"the  Pole."  He  vanished,  as  suddenly  as  he  came, 
nine  months  afterwards,  with,  apparently,  plenty  of 
money.  We  do  not  believe  him  to  have  been  a  spy, 
but  his  appearance  and  career  at  Longwood  still  require 
elucidation. 

"The  young  ladies  bom  in  that  island  are  extremely 
pretty,"  says  a  witness  who  lived  at  St  Helena  during 
the  Emperor's  residence,  and  our  various  chronicles 
are  full  of  them.  There  were  the  two  Balcombes, 
Miss  Wilks,  Uiss  Robinson,  who  was  known  as  "the 
Nymph,"  and  Miss  Kneipps,  who  was  known  as  "the 
Boaebttd." 

UO 
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With  Hiw  Wilk*  Gourgaud  was  dwperately  in  love. 
"There  ia  a  woman  1"  he  ezclainu  during  their  Brst 
acquaintance.  He  lost  his  heart  at  once,  and  aslced 
hiniMlf,  "Ala»I  Why  am  I  a  prisoner  1"  It  wag  no 
comfort  to  him  to  be  assured  by  Bertrand  that  he 
was  preferred  to  the  other  suitors,  or  by  Napoleon 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  better  marriage  in 
Prance.  He  sees  the  ship  that  bears  her  away,  and 
heaves  a  despairing  "Adieu,  Laurel" 

All  testimony  is  unanimous  that  Gourgaud  in  this 
instance  placed  his  affections  wea  "Miss  Wilks  was 
then  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  her  whole  demean- 
our, affability,  and  elegant,  modest  appearance  conspired 
to  render  her  the  most  charming  and  adro'-^ble  young 
person  I  ever  beheld,  or  have  since  met  with,  in  all 
my  peregrinations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years."  This  is  the  high  testimony  of  a 
lady  who  accompanied  her  on  her  first  visit  to  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  was  scarcely  less  fascinated.  He  had  long 
heard,  he  said,  with  a  bow,  of  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  Hiss  Wilks,  but  was  now  convinced  that  report  had 
scarcely  done  her  justice. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Wilks,  the  East 
Indian  Governor  of  the  island.  She  eventuaUy  married 
General  Sir  John  Buchan,  and  lived  to  be  ninety-one. 
She  only  died  in  1888,  and  used  to  tell  how  Napoleon, 
at  parting,  had  given  her  a  bracelet,  and,  when  she  had 
said  she  was  sorry  to  leave  the  island,  had  replied: 
"Ah I  Mademoiselle,  I  only  wish  I  could  change  places 
with  you." 

Napoleon  gave  fanciful  names  to  people  and  to 
places.  One  quiet  glen  he  had  named  the  VaUey  of 
SUence,  but,  when  he  found  that  a  pretty  girl  lived  in 
it,  he  re-named  it  the  VaUey  of  the  Nymph.  The  Nymph 
was  a  farmer's  daughter,  "a  very  pretty  girl  of  about 
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seventeen,"  named  Marianne  Uobinaon,  whose  sister  had 
married  a  Captain  Jordan  of  the  66th  Regiment,  quar- 
tered at  St  Helena,  Warden  devoted  a  page  of  his 
book  to  her,  and  states  that  the  visits  of  Napoleon 
became  so  frequent  to  the  little  farm  that  the  gossips 
of  Jamestown  warned  the  father,  who  afterwards  for- 
bade his  daughter  to  appear  when  the  Emperor  called. 
This  silly  scandal  Napoleon  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  contradict  in  the  "Letters  from  the  Cape,"  stating 
that  he  only  once  spoke  to  her,  in  broken  English, 
without  alighting  from  his  horse.  Montchenu,  however, 
who  had  an  eminently  prurient  mind,  repeats  the 
statement,  and  avers  that  Napoleon  made  her  a  declar- 
ation, that  he  talked  much  of  her  beauty,  and  thus 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Miss  Bjalcombe.  Napoleon  did, 
no  doubt,  visit  the  Nymph  more  than  once,  and 
Oourgaud  declares  that  she  hinted  to  the  Emperor  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  early  and  solitary  walks. 
But,  so  far  from  taking  up  the  challenge,  he  rallies 
Gourgaud  on  having  made  a  new  conquest— an  impeach- 
ment to  which  that  gallant  officer  was  always  prepared 
to  plead  guilty.  Finally,  the  Nymph  marries,  and  so 
puts  an  end  to  this  vulgar  gossip.  Her  husband  is 
a  merchant  captain,  a  "H.  ^douard"  (Edwards),  who 
has  been  attracted  to  her,  according  to  the  complacent 
belief  of  Longwood,  by  the  reported  .^Imiration  of 
the  Emperor.  "It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  said  that 
she  is  pretty,"  said  the  Emperor,  "for  this  captain  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  and  marry  her."  Napoleon  also 
Slakes  the  mysterious  comment,  that  the  marriage 
proves  that  the  English  have  more  decision  than 
the  French,  a  remark  which  appears  to  indicate  some 
hesitating  aspirations  on  the  part  of  some  member  of 
the  Household,  probably  Captain  Piontkowski.  She 
brings  the  husband  to  Longwood,  when  Napoleon  says 
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that  she  haa  the  air  of  a  nun,  and  that  her  husband 
resembles  Eugdne  Beauhamais.  Napoleon,  as  is  his 
wont,  asks  him  some  crude  and  tactless  questions;  the 
mariner  blushes,  the  Emperor  pledges  him  in  a  toast, 
and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the 
couple  take  their  leave.  After  a  whUe  Napo'wn  follows 
them,  and  insists  on  embracing,  not  the  Nymph  but 
her  husband,  on  the  ground,  says  Mr  Robinson,  that 
he  is  so  like  Joseph  Bonaparte :  probably  a  mistake  for 
Eugine.  And  so,  with  this  unexpected  exit,  the  Nymph 
vanishes  into  space. 

Then  there  was  another  beauty,  whom  they  called 
the  'Rosebud."  The  editors  of  Gourgaud  tell  us  that 
she  was  i  Miss  Eneipps.  She  makes  transient  appeal 
ances,  but  we  know  nothing  of  her,  or  of  some  still 
more  shadowy  Miss  Churchills,  except  that  the  large 
heart  of  Gourgaud  found  a  nook  for  them  all. 

Miss  Betsy  Balcombe,  however,  is  the  girl  whose 
name  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  St  Helena  records. 
Twenty -three  years  after  the  Emperor's  death,  under 
her  married  name  of  Mrs  Abell,  she  published  her 
recoUections  of  his  exile.  Her  father,  Mr  Balcombe, 
was  a  sort  of  general  purveyor,  sometimes  called  by 
courtesy  a  banker;  and  the  traditions  of  the  island 
declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  George  IV.  .Vapoleon  lived 
at  this  gentleman's  villa,  while  Longwood  was  being 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  there  made  acquaint- 
ance with  his  two  daughters.  Betsy  was  about  fifteen 
and  the  younger  of  the  two.  They  both  talked  French, 
but  Betsy  was  the  prettier  and  the  favourite,  for  she 
represented  a  type  which  was  new  to  the  Emperor, 
a  high-spirited  hoyden,  who  said  and  did  whatever 
occurred  to  her  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The 
pranks  that  she  played  she  records  in  her  book;  they 
must  certainly  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  piquant 
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Boreltj  to  Napoleon.  She  boxed  Ut  ean,  the  attaeked 
him  with  hia  own  sword.  Bat  the  raite  were  not 
tumstnrally  diagiuted  at  the  familiarity  with  whieh  ihe 
treated  their  maater,  and  N4poIeon  hinuelf  wearied 
of  her,  denounced  the  whole  familj  aa  "oanallle'  and 
ae  "mii^rables.*  One  flirta<ion  kqit  the  whole  ialand 
nlive:  Would  Major  Fetaen  many  Betsy  or  not? 
N^ioleon  udd,  No,  die  Major  would  not  «o  degrade 
himself.  Still,  at  rare  intervals,  she  amused  him  to 
the  last  The  Bmperor,  a  few  weeks  before  she  left, 
sent  the  sister*  two  plate*  of  bonbons.  Lowe  ordered 
them  to  be  returned.  And,  with  this  last  charaoter- 
istio  memory  of  St  Helena  and  its  ruler,  the  Baloombe 
family  sailed  from  the  island  on  the  same  ship  with 
Ch>argaud.  > 

But  though  the  mosquitoes  were  harsssing,  the 
dominant  population  of  St  Helena  was  the  rats;  more 
formidable  than  regiments,  or  eannon,  or  Lowe.  On 
this  subject  there  is  an  almost  hyaterioal  unanimity. 
"T^e  rats,"  says  OKeara,  "are  in  numbers  almost  in- 
credible at  Longwood.  I  have  frequently  seen  them 
assemble  like  broods  of  chickens  round  the  offal  thrown 
out  of  the  kitchen.  The  floors  and  wooden  partitions 
that  separated  the  rooms  were  perforated  with  holes  in 
every  direction.  .  .  It  ia  difficult  for  any  peraon,  who 
haa  not  actually  heard  it,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  noiae 
oauaed  by  theae  animals  running  up  and  down  between 
the  partitiona  and  galloping  in  flocka  in  the  garreta." 
Frequently  OKeara  haa  to  defend  himself  against  them 
with  his  boots  and  his  bootjack.  They  run  round  the 
table  while  the  Emperor  is  at  dinner  without  taking 
heed  of  anyone.  As  Napoleon  takes  bis  hat  from  the 
sideboard,  a  large  rat  springs  out  of  it  and  runs  between 
his  legs.  The  curse  of  the  isle,  says  Sturmer,  is  the  rats: 
the  curse  of  locusts  was  not  to  be  mentioned  beside  it. 
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nia  inhabitaate  are  powerlaw  againit  tham.  ▲  daT* 
daaping  in  a  paMage  had  part  of  Us  leg  eaten  oS  bgr 
them.  80  had  one  of  the  Emperor's  horaee.  Bertrand, 
iriiUe  asleep,  was  Utten  seriously  in  the  hand.  The 
children  had  to  be  protected  from  them  at  night. 
Trifling,  and  indeed  diverting,  as  this  pest  seemed  to  the 
distant  Bathnrst,  it  must  have  been  an  odious  addition 
to  the  petty  miseries  of  Longwood.  Kor  was  Bathurst 
akne  in  his  merriment.  Among  the  squalid  oaricatures, 
with  which  the  French  Press  attempted  to  besmirch  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  Sovereign,  there  are  several 
daroted  to  this  topic.  Napoleon  received  by  the  popula- 
tion of  St  Helena  — the  rats;  Napoleon  granting  a 
Mmstitntion  to  the  rats;  Napoleon  sleeping  at  peace 
because  guarded  by  a  oat-sentry;  and  so  forth.  One  need 
not  dilate  on  these  pleasantries. 
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In  this  dreary  drama,  as  in  moit  human  traniactioni, 
the  eleiaent  of  comedy  is  not  absent,  nor  even  the  salt 
of  farce.  The  comedy  is  supplied  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
his  beans  and  his  counters.  The  farce  is  the  career  of 
the  Commissioners. 

By  the  treaty  of  August  2,  1816,  it  was  provided, 
at  the  instance  of  Castlereagh,  wliich  he  afterwards 
regretted,  that  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  were  "to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  and  abide  at  the 
place  which  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  have  assigned  for  the  resident,,  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  who  without  being  responsible  for  his 
custody  will  assure  themselves  of  his  presence."  And 
by  the  next  article  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  France 
was  to  be  invited  by  the  signatory  courts  to  send  a 
similar  functionary.  Prussia,  combining  a  judicious  fore- 
sight with  a  wise  economy,  declined  to  avail  herself  of 
this  privilege.  But  the  other  Courts  hastened  to  nomin- 
ate their  representatives.  These  had,  it  will  be  observed, 
one  sole  and  single  duty,  "to  assure  themselves  of  his 
presence."  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  none  of  them 
ever  once  saw  him  face  to  face,  except  one  who  beheld 
his  corpse. 

The  Bussian  once  from  the  race-course  thought  he 
saw  him  standing  on  the  steps  of  his  house.  On  the 
same  occasion  the  Austrian,  concealed  in  a  trench,  per- 
ceived through  a  telescope  a  man  in  a  three-cornered 
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hat  whom  he  judged  to  be  the  Emperor.  The  French- 
man had  the  lame  teleeeopic  glimpse,  but,  remaining  till 
Napoleon'i  death,  wae  privileged  to  lee  hie  remain*. 
That  ia  the  whole  record  of  their  minion,  "to  aitura 
themeelvee  of  hie  presence." 

They  had,  therefore,  a  large  balance  of  time  to  spend 
in  interviewing  and  abusing  the  Governor,  to  whom  they 
were  a  torment,  as  implying  a  rival  authority,  and  who 
treated  them  accordingly.  He  characteristically  assured 
the  Austrian  that  he  had  searched  through  PuSendorf, 
Vattel,  and  Orotius  in  vain  to  find  a  parallel  to  their 
position,  or,  he  might  have  added,  to  his  own.  But 
this  in  no  degree  comforted  those  who  wanted  to  see 
Napoleon  it  only  for  a  moment,  and  to  whom  that 
satisfaction  was  denied.  They  prowled  round  Longwood 
in  vain,  the  Emperor  maliciously  observing  them  from 
behind  his  Venetian  blinds,  and  sometimes  sending  out 
his  suite  to  pick  up  news  from  them.  But  this  again 
was  by  no  means  what  the  Cummissioners  came  for. 

Once,  indeed.  Napoleon  asked  them,  as  private  in- 
dividuals, to  luncheon;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  their 
curiosity  would  prevail  over  their  etiquette  and  the 
constraint  of  the  Governor.  The  meal,  indeed,  would 
not  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  as  he  spent  all  the  morn- 
ing in  preparing  an  elaborate  appeal  to  them.  But  they 
never  came.  He  waited  till  five  o'clock,  when  an  orderly 
brought  a  cavalier  refusal  from  the  Russian  and  the 
Austrian  on  the  ground  of  "les  convenances."  Hont- 
chenu  sent  no  reply,  though  this  must  have  been  the 
occasion  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  sent  the 
heroic  reply:  "Tell  your  master  that  I  am  here  to 
guard  him  and  not  to  dine  with  him."  On  no  other 
occasion  was  the  option  open  to  Montchenu  or  the 
Commissioners.    It  was  their  last  and  only  chance. 

Montchenu,  the  French  Commiseioner,  took  himself  the 
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mott  lerloasly  and  timrtton,  in  thii  kbrard  oommiMion, 
wu  by  muoh  the  moit  kbanrd.  Hii  appointment  i*  laid 
to  liave  been  the  rerenge  of  Talleyrand  for  all  that  he 
had  endured  at  the  handi  of  Napoleon.  "It  is  my  only 
revenge,  but  it  ie  terrible,"  he  (aid.  "What  torture  for 
a  man  like  Napoleon  to  be  obliged  to  live  with  an 
ignorant  and  pedantie  chatterbox.  I  know  him,  he  can- 
not endure  euoh  a  boredom,  he  will  become  ill  and  die 
a*  before  a  ilow  fire."  Aa  we  have  nen,  however,  thb 
■ubtle  vengeance  failed  in  it*  object,  for  Hontchenu  never 
once  succeeded  in  inflicting  himulf  on  the  captive.  In 
early  life  he  had  known  the  Emperor,  when  Napoleon 
wae  a  •ubaltem  at  Valence  in  a  regiment  of  which  Hont- 
ohenu  wa«  lieutenant-colonel,  and  when  both  were  rivals 
for  the  affections  of  Hademoiae|le  de  Saint  Germain, 
who,  however,  preferred  M.  de  Montalivet,  whom  she 
married,  to  either.  He  seems  to  have  retained  this 
amorous  complexion  at  St  Helena,  and  his  conversation, 
as  reported  by  Oourgaud,  appears  to  consist  entirely  of 
indecorous  oliservations  and  immoral  advice.  He  en- 
deavoured to  "embrace  Mrs  Martin,"  whoever  she  may 
have  been.  He  sent  Lady  Lowe  a  declaration  of  love 
in  eight  pages,  which  Lady  Lowe  offered  to  show 
Oourgaud.  Hi*  fatuity  was  only  equalled  by  hi*  vanity. 
He  boasted  at  large  about  his  success  with  English 
ladies.  Some  4000  he  has  known :  he  intimates  that  "  they 
were  not  crueL"  Montchenu  appeared  to  have  pleasant 
recollection*  of  Valence;  he  questioned  Oourgaud  a*  to 
the  later  love*  of  Napoleon;  he  showed  the  Emperor 
little  attentions,  sent  him  newspapers  and  the  like. 
Napoleon's  memories  of  ^ontchenu  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  favourable.  "I  know  this  Montchenu,"  he  says. 
"  He  is  '  •  old  fool,  a  chatterbox,  a  carriage  general 
who  has  never  smelt  powder.  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
worst  of  this  description,  lays  the  Russian  Commiasioner, 
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Ii  that  it  b  aoeimte.  Again,  "Poor  fool,  poor  old  fool, 
old  boobjr,"  Napoleon  calU  him.  And  again,  "  Ha  it  one  of 
thoM  men  who  lupport  the  ancient  prejudiee  that  French- 
men are  bom  mountebanlu."  Later  on  the  Emperor 
threateni  to  kick  the  old  Harquie  out  of  doori  ehould 
he  appear  at  Longwood;  not  becauie  he  ia  the  French 
Comminioner,  but  because  of  lome  papers  that  he  haa 
•igned.  He  ia  an  object  of  ridicule  to  all.  He  had  been 
the  laughing-atock  of  Paria  One  eminent  compatriot  de- 
■cribed  him  aa  "bavard  inaupportable,  complitement  nul." 
Even  Lowe  cuta  jokea  at  him.  From  hia  willingneaa  to 
accept  and  hia  reluctance  to  extend  hoapitality,  he  waa 
known  aa  II.  de  Monter-obez-noua.  Henry,  who  attended 
him  medically,  had,  however,  the  laugh  againat  himaelf. 
He  had  reckoned  up  a  long  tale  of  fees:  the  Marquia 
rewarded  him  with  an  obliging  note.  Thia  nobleman  waa 
now  paat  aizty.  He  had  been  a  page  of  Louia  XV. 
Having  entered  the  army  before  the  Revolution,  and 
followed  the  princea  into  exile,  he  made  at  the  restora- 
tion the  aame  aatoniahing  bound  in  military  promotion 
that  Laa  Caaea  had  occompliahed  in  the  naval  service. 
In  December  1815  he  waa  nominated  aa  French  Com- 
miaaioner  at  St  Helena,  an  appointment  which  had  the 
negative  advantage  of  securing  him  from  hia  creditora. 
His  positive  duties  "were  to  assure  himself  habitually 
by  his  own  eyes  of  the  existence  of  Bonaparte."  His 
own  eyes,  as  we  have  seen,  never  enabled  him  to  do 
more  than  assure  himself  of  the  end  of  that  existence. 
Nevertheless,  he  sev  off  in  a  serious  and  indeed  heroic 
spirit.  He  began  his  despatches  from  Teneriffe  on  the 
voyage  out.  "I  have  the  honour  to  warn  you,"  he  says 
to  his  chief,  "that  I  am  quite  decided  never  to  separate 
myself  from  my  prisoner  so  long  as  he  lives."  He  arrives 
on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  lands  precipitately,  and 
demands  at  once  to   be  conducted  to  Longwood,  that 
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ha  nutj  Mnd  hit  OoTemmmt  •  eertiflwte  of  the 
esiitenoa  of  Napoleon  by  the  ihip  leaving  next  day. 
He  !■  with  dlfBeulty  appealed,  but  telle  Lowe  that  it  ia 
eeeential  that  he  ehould  be  in  a  poeition  to  lay  that  he 
haa  eeen  the  eaptive.  Two  dayi  afterward*  (Jane  20), 
the  Oovemor  aekt  Count  Bertrand  if  the  Emperor  will 
receive  the  Comminionere.  "Have  they  brought  any 
letter*  for  the  Emperor  from  their  •overeignsP"  aeks 
Bertrand.  "No;  they  have  come  under  the  Conven.ion 
of  August  2,  181S,  to  awure  themnelvea  of  hi*  preaence." 
Bertrand  will  take  the  Emperor'a  order*.  Have  they  got 
the  Convention?  There  i*  a  terrible  doubt.  No  one 
had  thought  of  bringing  a  oopy :  no  oopy  can  be 
found;  and  yet  it  i*  from  thi*  inatrument  that  they 
derive  their  authority  and  their  official  exiatenoe.  The 
Commiaaioner*  are  at  their  wit'a  end.  At  laat,  by 
a  freak  of  fortune,  after  a  aearch  of  three  weeka, 
Sturmer  flnda  in  hia  trunk  aome  looae  iheeta  of 
the  Journal  da  Dibatt,  which  he  had  brought  in  due 
oouree  of  packing,  and  which  happened  to  contain 
the  precioua  treaty.  In  thia  undignified  form  it 
wa*  forwarded  to  Napoleon,  who  answer*  through 
Mcntholon  on  Auguat  23  by  a  protest  against  it.  Lowe 
communicate*  to  the  Commiasioners  an  extract  from 
thia  letter,  which  amounted  to  a  refuaal  to  aee  them 
officially.  In  the  meantime,  aays  Lowe,  "they  are  sick 
with  their  deaire  of  aeeing  him."  Soon  they  become  mad 
with  the  same  desire.  Hontchenu  wants  to  break  into 
the  house  with  a  company  of  grenadier*.  He  is  reminded 
that  Napoleon  ha*  sworn  to  shoot  the  first  man  who 
enters  hi*  room  without  his  leave.  In  the  meantime  he 
attempt*  the  entry  alone  and  is  repulsed  by  a  sergeant. 
Eventually  he  ha*  to  subside  into  an  attitude  of  watch- 
fulness, in  ambush  for  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
French  colony,  in  hope*  of  inveigling  them  to  meals,  and 
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altimiitely  to  goMip.  In  this  Uut  effort  he  to  wme 
extent  (ueceeded,  and  be  became  on  lurh  term*  with 
Oourgaud  a*  to  bid  him  a  tender  farewell,  atrictly 
enjoining  him  to  malce  known  to  whom  it  might  concern 
the  terrible  drearineei  of  life  at  St  Helena,  and  the  con- 
sequent  neeeuity  that  the  CommiHioner'i  wlary  ihoold 
be  not  leM  than  £4000  a  year. 

Hontchenu  wa<  diitinguiihed  fron  the  other  Com- 
miwioner*  by  the  poiaeeaion  of  a  wcretary ;  a  diatinction 
which  waa  not  altogether  an  advantage.  We  have  an 
imprenion  that  the  secretary,  H.  de  Oon,  waa  entruated 
with  the  duty  of  auperriaing  hia  chief.  At  any  rate 
he  reported  upon  him  with  atartUng  candour.  After, 
we  preaume,  copying  Uontchenu'a  deapatchea,  de  Oora 
accompanies  them  with  a  acathing  commentary.  "I 
am  aorry  to  have  to  aay  it,  on  account  of  H.  de 
Hontchenu,  but  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  his  criti- 
cisms on  hia  colleagues  are  unfoxinded,  and  are  too 
much  coloured  by  hia  own  personality.  He  should 
have  been  more  just  to  H.  de  Balmain,  the  only  one 
who  has  really  taken  to  heart  the  common  interests 
of  the  commission,  to  which  by  exeeas  of  zeal  he  haa 
sacrificed  his  health  and  repose.  H.  de  Hontchenu 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  it  is  to  Balmain  that 
the  miaalon  owes  any  degree  of  interest  that  it  possesses. 
But  he  has  never  been  able  to  make  up  hia  mind  to  join 
Tuim.in  in  a  simple  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Long- 
wood.  He  has  chattered  a  good  deal,  always  blamed 
what  he  did  not  do  himself,  and  has  himself  never 
done  anything  when  the  opportunity  offered.  He  has 
occupied  himself  with  disputes  of  precedence ;  and  things 
have  now  taken  auch  a  turn  that  the  post  of  Longwood 
will  not  be  captured  without  a  thousand  difficulties." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  description 
of  Hontchenu  by  Hontokenu's  secretary.     We  may  pass 
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to  the  CommiMioner,  who,  in  the   aeoretary'i   opinion, 
■hone  BO  much  in  compariBon  with  his  own  oMef, 

The  Count  of  Balmain,  the  Russian  Commissioner, 
was  one  of  the  Bamsays  of  Baknain,  or  rather  of  a 
branch  settled  in  Russia  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
He  began  inauspiciously  by  proposing  to  bring  a  young 
Parisian  seamstress  with  him  in  an  unofficial  capacity, 
but  this  scandal  appears  to  have  been  averted  by  the 
horror  of  the  other  Commissioners.  Not  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  conspicuously  jarred  with  the 
morals  of  St  Helena,  for,  if  we  may  credit  our  French 
chroniclers,  the  naval  chiefs  there  lived  with  mistresses; 
and  the  loves  of  Gourgaud  himself,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  innuendoes,  were  neither  limited  nor  refined. 

Balmain  seems  to  have  beep  the  Commissioner  of 
the  coolest  judgment  and  most  agreeable  manner;  and 
Longwood,  so  to  speak,  set  its  cap  at  him,  but  without 
much  success.  Balmair,  says  Stunner,  has  acquired 
general  esteem.  He  is  extremely  modest  and  extremely 
prudent,  avoiding  carefully  anything  that  could  give 
umbrage  to  the  Gtovemor.  He  is,  besides,  accomplished, 
and  writes  weU.  Obliging,  amiable,  and  unpretentious, 
he  is  beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  thus  a 
striking  contrast  with  M.  de  Montchenu,  for  whom  he 
has  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt.  His  instructions  were 
not  identical  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  for  he  was 
thus  enjoined :  "  Dans  vos  relations  avec  Bonaparte,  vous 
garderex  les  managements  et  la  mesure  qu'exige  une 
situation  aussi  d^cate,  et  let  igardt  penotmeU  qu'm 
{ut  doit/"— a  sentence  which  is  neither  found  nor  implied 
in  the  instructions  of  the  others.  But  what  was  in- 
finitely more  effective  than  the  sentence  was  the  fact 
that  the  italics  represent  a  line  drawn  under  those 
words  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  himself.  So  grave 
an  emphasis  was  not  lost  on  Balmain,  who  declared  that 
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hia  Emperor  deaired  him  to  use  a  courtesy  and  reserve  in 
regard  to  Napoleon  which  compelled  him  to  dissociate 
himself  from  some  of  Montohenu's  more  startling  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  underscoring  by  the  Emperor  does 
not  seem  to  have  long  guided  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Ooveniment,  for  it  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  a  memorial  which  might  have  been  written 
by  Bathurst  himself,  and  which  embodied  the  undying 
rancour  of  Fozzo  di  Borgo.  It  demanded  rigorous 
treatment  of  Napoleon;  more  especially  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  show  himself  twice  a  day,  by  force 
if  necessary,  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Governor. 
But  all  the  thunders  and  all  the  menaces  of  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  failed  to  exact  this  simple  condition. 
Napoleon  never  showed  himself,  and  remained  master  of 
the  Beld. 

Balmain  commenced  his  career  at  St  Helena  by  falling 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Bruck  (or  Brook),  by  whom  he  was 
refused:  he  ended  it  by  marrying  Miss  Johnson,  the 
step-daughter  of  Sir  Hudson,  who  seems  afterwards  to 
have  amused  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  by  her  eccen- 
tricities and  her  accent.  This  courtship,  which  was 
carried  on  during  his  two  last  years  at  St  Helena,  com- 
plicated his  relations  with  the  Governor,  for  it  hampered 
him  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  though  it  did  not 
prevent  constant  conflicts  with  that  official.  But  it 
makes  his  testimony  as  to  Lowe  all  the  more  valuable 
and  impartial 

With  all  his  circumspection,  however,  Balmain  does 
not  escape  the  mist  of  unveracity  that  befogged 
8t  Helena.  On  November  2, 1817,  Montholon  records  that 
the  Emperor  sends  Gourgaud  to  pump  (if  so  expressive 
a  vulgarism  be  permitted)  the  Commissioners,  who  have, 
he  knows,  received  despatches  from  their  Governments. 
Qourgaud  returns,  according  to  Montholon's  narrative, 
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bringing  an  immaterial  falaehood,  ■apposed  to  come 
from  Sturmer,  and  the  statement  from  Balmain  t]iat 
his  Emperor  has  charged  him  with  certain  communi- 
cations for  Napoleon.  Oourgaud's  record,  it  should  be 
noted,  in  no  respect  confirms  this.  Hontholon  continues 
by  narrating  that  for  two  days  afterwards  there  are 
constant  communications  with  the  Bussian.  A  paper  of 
explanations  is  dictated  by  the  Emperor.  On  December  17, 
Hontholon  states  that  Napoleon  is  determined  to  send 
Oourgaud  to  Europe,  for  he  is  possessed  by  recollections 
of  TUsit  and  Erfurt,  and  is  therefore  anxious  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  "though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  communications  of  Ralmain  to  warrant 
these  hopes."  On  January  11,  1818,  he  has  this  entry: 
"An  important  communication  from  Count  Balmain  is 
transmitted  through  General  Gpurgaud.  Dreams  of  a 
return  to  Europe,  and  of  princely  hospitality  in  Bussia.* 
We  turn  to  Oourgaud,  and  find  that  on  that  day  he  tried, 
as  the  Emperor  desired,  to  meet  Balmain,  but  failed  to 
do  so.  Neither  there,  nor  elsewhere,  does  he  hint  at  any 
communication  such  as  that  described  by  Hontholon. 
In  vain,  too,  we  search  Balmain's  despatches,  which  arc 
indeed  in  a  very  different  vein.  What  this  communica- 
tion, conveyed  from  someone  through  someone,  neither 
of  whom  knew  anything  about  it,  purported  to  be, 
we  also  learn  from  Hontholon.  On  February  10,  1818, 
he  has  a  vague  entry  about  hopes  from  the  fraternal 
friendship  of  Alexander,  and  as  to  the  acceptability  of 
Oourgaud  at  the  Bussian  C!ourt.  Under  these  influences 
Napoleon  dictates  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  mysterious 
message,  which  had  never  been  sent  or  received. 
In  this  paper  he  thanks  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
as  a  lnt>ther,  for  the  assurances  received  from  him 
through  Balmain  and  for  the  hospitality  offered  by  him 
in  Bussia,  proceeds  to  answer  three  questions  which  the 
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Emperor  Alexander  had  ordered  Balmsin  to  put,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  in  1812,  as 
to  the  war  with  Bumia,  and  aa  to  the  failure  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  Bussian  marriage:  and  concludes  by 
offering  the  Emperor  Alexander  his  alliance  should  that 
sovereign  throw  over  the  Bourbons,  and  by  declaring 
himself  even  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Britain  should  that  be  the  necessary  condition  of 
a  good  understanding.  This  paper  was  doubtless  given 
to  Oourgaud  for  his  guidance;  and  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ability substantially  the  same  document  as  that  which 
Bertrand  attempted  to  hand  to  Balmain  two  months 
afterwards,  and  which  Balmain  declined  to  receive. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  It  is  clear  that  there 
was  no  communication  from  Balmain  to  Napoleon. 
Putting  aside  the  improbability  of  it,  and  the  absolute 
rilence  of  Balmain  the  reputed  author,  as  well  as  of 
Gourgaud  the  reputed  channel,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  at  that  time  in  no  mood  for  inviting  Napoleon  to 
Russia,  or  asking  him  retrospective  historical  questions. 
On  the  contrary,  this  was  the  year  of  the  Congress  of 
Aix-U-Chapelle,  where  the  Russian  Government  demanded 
more  stringent  custody  for  Napoleon.  We  may  dismiss 
with  absolute  confidence  the  story  of  the  communication. 
But  why,  then,  did  Napoleon  found  a  state  paper  on  a 
message  which  he  never  received,  and  answer  questions 
which  never  were  asked?  The  explanation  would  appear 
to  be  this.  Hontholon  tells  us,  two  months  before  Gour- 
gsud's  departure,  that  the  Emperor  is  determined  to 
•end  Gourgaud  to  Europe  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  in  view  of 
Gourgaud's  departure  he  wished  to  give  this  officer  a 
P^ier,  a  kind  of  credential  which  could  be  shown ;  that 
he  had  faint  hopes  of  winning  the  sympathy  of  the 
BoHJan  Emperor,  partiy  from  the  recollection  of  the 
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aMsendaney  that  he  had  once  exeroUed  orer  Alexander, 
partly  becaiue  he  wa»  no  doubt  aware  that  Bahnam's 
instructions   had    a    shade   of    favour  in   them,    partly 
because  he  must  have  been  aware  that  Alexander  had 
no  love  for  the  Bourbons,  and  that  circumstances  might 
make  it  necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  fllUng 
their  unstable  throne;  that  he  therefore  desired  eepeciaUy 
to   dear   himself   on  the  points   which   had   aUenated 
Alexander  from  him;   that  the   supposititious   message 
from  Alexander  furmshed  a  ground  on  which  to  base 
his  explanations;  that  many  who  saw  the  paper  would 
not  know  that  this  ground  was  fictitious;  and  that  if 
the  document  or  its  purport  ever  reached   Alexander, 
the  message  and  the  questions  could  bo  explain       away 
as    misunderstood    conversation.      It   is    even    possible, 
tiiough    by    no    means    probahle.    tiiat    Balmain    may 
have   asked  such   questions   of    tiie  suite   out   of   pure 
curiosity.      At    any    rate,    if    tiie    paper   ever    reached 
Alexander  at  all,  matters  would  have  gone  so  far  thai 
this  flaw  would  seem  insignificant     Strange  were  tiie 
workings   of  that   astute  and   unscrupulous   mind:  we 
do  not  profess  to  foUow  them:   we  can  only  ascertain 
the    facte,    and    speculate.      For    one    tiling.   Napoleon 
in  those  days  never  liked  to  neglect  a  chance,  even  if 
it    seemed    remote.      And    the     interests   of    his    son, 
which  were  ever  before  him,  must  be  kept  in  mind.     It 
miriit  some    day  be  useful  for  tiie  dynasty  tiiat  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  clear  away  tiie  misunder- 
standing with  Russia.    MeanwhUe  Balmain,  innocent  and 
honourab-e  gentieman  as  he  appears  to  have  been,  and 
as  the  tone  of  hU   despatches  indicates,  was  gomg  on 
his    bUmeless    way,    unconscious    of    tiiese    vriles    and 
resolute  as  would  appear  only  on   one   course-that  of 
keeping  Longwood  and  ito  intrigues  at  arm's  length. 
On  Balmains  departure  Montohenu  (aware  perhaps 
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of  hb  ieentary-»  preference  for  the  Russian)  summed  up 
his  character  with  vindictive  severity.  "You  have  no 
idem"  he  writei^  "of  M.  de  Balmains  extravagances,  of 
his  ineptitude,  of  his  wealuess  and  eccentricity."  And 
he  proceeds  to  compare  himself  with  his  colleague.  Often 
did  Sir  Hudson  say  to  the  other  Commissioners,  "Ah, 
genUemen,  why  do  you  not  behave  like  the  Marquis?"— 
at  least  so  the  Marquis  complacently  records. 

Bartholomew,  Baron  Stunner,  was  the  Austrian 
Conunissioner.  He  was  only  twenty-eight  when  he 
reached  St  Helena,  and  he  had  not  long  been  married 
to  a  pretty  and  agreeable  Frenchwoman,  who  kept  Las 
Cases,  to  his  extreme  indignation,  at  a  distance,  although 
he  claimed  that  she  had  received  the  greatest  kindnesses 
m  Pans  from  Madame  de  Las  Cases  and  himself.  His 
position  was  the  most  difScult  of  all,  for  his  Govern- 
ment  constantly  enjoined  him  to  work  harmoniously 
with  Lowe,  which  was  in  effect  impossible. 

Napoleon  tried  to  open  reUtions  with  the  repre- 
sent^ve  of  his  father-in-law.  He  once  sent  to  ask  if, 
m  owe  of  grave  illness,  he  might  entrust  Stunner  with 
a  message  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  which  should  reach 
tliat  monarch  and  no  one  else.  Sturmer  could  only 
reply,  helplessly,  that  he  would  ask  his  Government 
for  instructions,  which  of  course  never  arrived. 

Starmer  was  withdrawn  in  1818,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Bntish  Government,  made  at  the  instance  of  Lowe. 
To  Montchenn  was  awarded  the  cumulative  sinecure  of 
representing  Austria  as  weU  as  France.  The  Marquis 
WW  his  opportunity.  He  at  once  demanded  of  his 
Government  a  commission  as  lieutenant-general,  a  high 
decoration,  and  «iOO  a  year  increase  of  salary  from  them 
M  weU  as  a  salary  of  £1200  a  year  from  the  Austrian 
Uovemment  How  these  modest  requests  were  received 
history  may  gueas  but  does  not  record. 
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Whether  from  the  divenity  of  their  inrtructioM.  or 
the  maUgnity  of  the  oUm«te,  or  the  humour.  <*  ^•»' 
oourte,  the  Comml««oner»  could  scarcely  be  caUed  a 
hanuoniou.  body.  On  only  three  pointa  did  they  Aow 
any  agreement.  One  wa.  contempt  for  Sir  Hudeon 
Lowe,  on  which  they  were  bitterly  unanimou*  Another 
wa.  the  deamew  of  8t  Helena  and  the  coMequent 
inadequacy  of  their  »larie^  on  which  they  concurred 
to  the  pitch  of  enthumamn.  The  third  wa.  the  effect  of 
their  8tay  on  their  nervea  "Far  from  acchmatinng 
myself  to  thi.  horrible  rock,"  write.  Bahnain,  "1  .uffer 
constantly  from  my  nerve.;  my  health  is  ah«idyrumed 
by  the  cUmate."  Three  months  later  fresh  nerve  attacks 
drive  him  to  BrariL  But  this  is  a.  nothing  to  the  nerves 
of  Sturmer.  Sturmer  for  six  or  eight  month,  before  he 
left  was  seized  with  a  «.rt  of  hysteria.  He  wept  without 
knowing  why,  and  laughed  vrithout  knowing  why.  At 
la.t  his  nervous  attack,  became  to  violent  that  he  had 
to  be  held  by  four  men  when  the  fit  reized  him,  and 
could  only  be  cahned  by  opium.  The  dimate  or  Lowe  or 
both  were  too  much  for  the  «y.tem.  of  the«  unlucky 
diplomatic.. 
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TBI    BMPBBOB   AT   BOMB 

No  picture  of  St  Helena  at  thig  time  can  be  complete 
without  at  lea«t  a  aketch  of  the  central  figure:  all  the 
more  aa  it  ia  the  laat  of  the  many  portraits  of  Napoleon 
that  we  can  obtain.  Of  his  physical  appearance  from 
the  time  of  his  passing  into  British  hands  there  are 
various  accounts,  too  long  and  minute  to  be  inserted 
here.  These,  therefore,  or  the  most  graphic  of  them,  we 
relegate  to  an  appendix. 

As  to  his  habitation,  Longwood  itself  was  a  collection 
of  huts  which  had  been  constructed  as  a  cattle-shed  It 
was  swept  by  an  eternal  wind ;  it  was  shadeless  and  it 
was  damp.  Lowe  himself  can  say  no  good  of  it,  and 
may  have  felt  the  strange  play  of  fortune  by  which  he 
was  allotted  the  one  delightful  residence  on  the  island 
with  twelve  thousand  a  year  while  Napoleon  was  living 
in  an  old  cow-house  on  eight. 

The  lord  of  so  many  palaces,  who  had  slept  as 
a  conqueror  in  so  many  palaces  not  his  own,  was 
now  confined  to  two  small  rooms  of  equal  size — about 
fourteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven  high.  To 
this  little  measure  had  shrunk  all  his  conquests,  glories, 
triumphs,  spoils.  Each  of  these  rooms  was  lit  by 
two  small  windows  looking  towards  the  regimental 
camp.  In  one  comer  was  the  little  camp  bed  with 
green  silk  curtains,  which  the  Emperor  had  used  at 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  To  hide  the  back  door  there 
was  a  screen,  and  between  this  screen  and  the  fireplace 
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an  old  sofa,  on  whioh  Napoleon  pawed  moet  of  hie  day, 
though  it  wae  lo  covered  with  book*  that  there  wa« 
■earcely  ipaoe  for  comfort.  The  wall*  were  covered 
with  brown  nankeen,  and  amid  the  general  equalor  a 
magnificent  wa*h  -  hand  -  *tand  with  nlver  ewer*  and 
basin*  di*pla]red  an  uncongenial  *plendour.  But  the 
ornament*  of  the  room  were  other  than  thi*;  they  were 
the  salvage  of  the  wreck  of  hi*  family  and  hi*  empire. 
There  waa,  of  course,  a  portrait  (by  leabey)  of  Harie 
Louise,  then  living  in  careless  beatitude  with  Neipperg 
at  Parma.  There  were  the  portrait*  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  riding  a  lamb,  and  putting  on  a  slipper,  both  by 
Thibault :  there  was  also  a  bn*t  of  the  child.  There  was 
a  miniature  of  Josephine.  There  hung  al(o  the  alarum 
clock  of  Frederic  the  Oreat  taken  from  Fotadam,  and 
the  watch  of  the  First  Consul  when  in  Italy,  suspended 
by  a  chain  of  the  plaited  hair  cK  Marie  Louise. 

In  the  second  room  there  were  a  writing-table,  some 
book  -  shelves,  and  another  bed,  on  which  the  Emperor 
would  rest  in  the  daytime,  or  to  which  he  would  change 
from  the  other,  when  he  was,  a*  wa*  generally  the  case, 
restless  and  sleepless  at  night 

O'Meara  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  Napoleon  in  his 
bedroom.  He  sate  on  the  sofa,  which  was  covered  with 
a  long  white  cloth.  On  this  "reclined  Napoleon,  clothed 
in  his  white  morning  gown,  white  loose  troweer*  and 
stockings  all  in  one.  A  chequered  red  madras  (hand- 
kerchief) upon  his  head,  and  his  shirt  collar  open  with- 
out cravat.  His  air  was  melancholy  and  troubled.  Before 
him  stood  a  little  round  table  with  some  books,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  in  confusion  upon  the  carpet,  a  heap 
of  those  he  had  already  perused." 

His  usual  costume  was,  however,  more  formal  than 
this.     He  wore  a  hunting  uniform,  a  green   coat  with 
sport'ri;  buttons,  and,  when  the  cloth  grew  shabby,  bad 
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it  tnmad  rather  than  wear  Kngliih  oloth.  With  thaM 
be  wore  wliite  keneymere  breeches  and  itookings.  He 
gave  ap  wearinK  hie  uniform  of  the  Chaneun  of  the 
Ouard  liz  weeks  after  he  arrived  in  the  liland.  He  re- 
tained, however,  the  famous  little  cocked  hat,  but  the 
triooloured  oocltade  he  laid  aside  with  some  ceremony 
two  years  after  Waterloo,  telling  his  valet  to  keep  it 
■s  a  relic  or  in  view  of  better  days.  These  details  are 
not  wholly  vapid,  because  he  had  method  and  meaning 
even  in  such  trifles.  Moreover,  if  we  would  picture  to 
ourselves  Napoleon  in  his  final  phase,  we  must  know 
them. 

What  was  his  manner  of  life? 

He  breakfasted  alone  at  eleven,  dressed  for  the  day 
about  two,  and  dined,  at  first,  at  seven,  though  he  after- 
wards changed  the  hour  to  four.  Just  before  Oourgaud 
left  there  was  a  new  arrangement;  the  midday  break- 
fast was  abolished,  there  was  dinner  at  three,  and  supper 
at  ten ;  then  a  few  days  afterwards  dinner  is  to  be  at 
two— changes  suspected  by  Oourgaud  as  intended  to  suit 
the  health  and  convenience  of  Hadame  de  Hontholon, 
but  which  were  probably  devised  to  beguile  the  long 
weariness  of  the  day  or  to  cheat  the  long  wakefulness 
of  the  night.  For  he  practically  passed  all  his  days  in 
his  hut,  reading,  writing,  talking,  but  withal  bored  to 
death. 

The  world  saw  nothing  of  this  shabby  interior:  what 
it  did  see  was  totally  different,  for  Napoleon  kept  up, 
•s  part  of  his  contention  about  title,  the  utmost  state 
consistent  with  his  position.  He  drove  out  with  six 
horses  to  his  carriage,  and  an  equerry  in  full  uniform 
riding  at  each  door.  But  the  six  horses,  sometimes  a 
source  of  danger  from  the  sharpness  of  the  turns  and 
the  pace  at  which  he  chose  to  be  driven,  were  not  a 
mere  luxury.  The  roads  at  St  Helena  were  such  that 
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the  UdiM  of  bii  party  when  they  went  out  to  dinner 
or  to  B  ball  had  to  be  oonreyed  in  a  Merovingian 
equipage  drawn  by  eeveral  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  etiquette  wa«  uot  leu  levere  indoon.  Oourgaud 
and  Bertrand  and  Hontholon  were  Icept  etanding  for 
houre,  till  they  nearly  dropped  from  fatigue.  On  one 
oocaeion  Napoleon  !■  annoyed  by  an  irreprenible  yawn 
from  Bertrand.  The  Orand  Uarthal  exctuee  himulf 
by  itating  that  he  hae  been  standing  more  than  three 
hours.  Gourgaud,  pale  ami  almost  ill  with  fatigue, 
would  lean  against  the  door.  Antommarchi,  who,  by 
the  bye,  had  to  put  on  a  court  dress  when  hn 
visited  his  patient,  had  to  stand  in  his  presence  till 
he  nearly  fainted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of 
them  was  seated  by  the  Emperor  and  rose  when 
Madame  Bertrand  or  Madame  de  Montholon  entered 
the  room,  he  was  rebuked.  The  Emperor  had  always 
been  keenly  alive  to  this  ritual.  He  discourses  on 
it  diffusely  to  Las  Cases.  He  noticed  at  once  in  the 
Hundred  Days  the  advance  of  democracy  when  one 
of  his  ministers  rose  to  leave  him  without  permission. 
Even  in  the  agony  of  Bochefort  he  observed  a  small 
breach  of  etiquette  of  the  same  Itind.  Indeed,  when 
Oourgaud  mentions  to  Mm  that  in  China  the  sovereign 
is  worshipped  as  a  god,  he  gravely  replies  that  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  At  St  Helena  the  small  coiut 
that  remained  was  chivalrously  sedulous  to  observe 
the  strictest  forms  to  their  dethroned  Emperor.  None 
of  them  came  to  his  room  without  being  summoned 
If  they  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate, 
they  asked  for  an  audience.  None  uninvited  joined 
him  in  a  walk;  and  all  in  his  presence  remained  liare- 
headed,  until  he  became  aware  that  the  English  were 
ordered  to  remain  covered  in  speaking  to  him,  when 
he  desired  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  None  spoke 
to  him  first,  unless  when  conversation  was  in  flow. 
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But  Bertrand  onoa  or  twiee  oontradicted  hii  maator  lo 
abruptly  that  the  Emparor  at  once  remarked  it,  and 
obearved  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to  behave  lO  at 
the  TuUeriea.  Bertrand,  too,  inourred  the  imperial  die- 
plaaaure  by  not  dining  a*  Orand  Hanhal  regularly  at 
the  imperial  table,  for  §ometimee  hU  wife  wished  him 
to  dine  with  her.  Anything  of  thia  kind  that  lavoured 
of  ehortcoming  and  neglect  serioudy  annoyed  Napoleon. 
Little  thing!  that  might  have  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
bustle  of  Paris  weighed  on  him  at  St  Helena;  they 
brought  home  to  him,  too,  the  change  in  his  position. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  title.  But  Bertrand, 
though  he  might  s  metimes  flag  in  observance,  always 
sent  out  the  letters  on  behalf  of  his  master  sealed  with 
the  seal  and  styled  with  the  pomp  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Palace  and  of  the  Emperor,  though  there  was 
little  at  St  Helena  to  recall  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  At  dinner  Napoleon  was  served  with  great 
state,  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  waited  on  by  his 
French  servants  in  a  rich  livery  of  green  and  gold. 
Twelve  English  sailors,  chosen  from  the  squadron,  were 
at  first  allotted  to  him  and  dressed  in  the  same 
costume,  but  they  disappeared  with  the  Northumber- 
land, to  which  ship  they  belonged;  and  Napoleon 
declined  Lowe's  offer  to  replace  them  with  soldiers. 
A  vacant  place  was  reserved  next  him  for  the  Empress, 
but  this  was  sometimes  given  to  some  favoured  lady. 
There  was  a  vast  variety  of  dishes  of  which  the 
Emperor  ate  heartily;  on  an  honoured  guest  he  would 
press  particular  dainties.  As  always,  his  dinner  oc- 
cupied but  a  short  time.  At  the  Tuileries  it  was  an 
affair  of  twenty  minutes;  at  St  Helena  five  minutes 
more  was  allowed  to  enable  Bertrand  to  have  his  fill 
of  bonbons.  And  in  the  earlier  days  at  Longwood  ht 
would  send  at  dessert  for  some  volume  of  French 
tragedy,  which  he  would  read  aloud. 
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To  Buuij  this  pattj  pomp  nmf  mmii  abrard,  bat 
with  the  rait*  w*  eaonot  help  fMling  a  meUneliolj 
■Tmpathjr;  u  wa  Ma  tliM*  giJlMit  gmtlaman  dMominad 
to  proT*  that  whatcrar  Napolaon  might  bo  to  othan, 
to  tham  ha  waa  alwaya  thalr  uTaiaign. 

And  wa  miut  hara  notioe  tha  itraoK*  oompoaition 
of  tha  party.  Ifontholon,  aa  wa  ara  informad  bj  hi* 
biographar,  waa  haraditaiy  Qrand  Hontaman  of  Franca 
nndar  tha  old  dynaaty  —  a  poat  to  which  Loni*  XVIU. 
oftarad  to  raatora  him  on  tha  flnt  Raatoration.  La* 
Caaa*  waa  a  Boyaliat  amigrant  Ooorgaud  waa  tha 
foatei^brothar  of  the  Due  da  Bmj,  and  waa  ona  of 
Looia  ZTUI.'f  Guard  during  tha  fliat  Beatoratlon.  Of 
tha  four,  Bertrand  waa  the  only  one  who  could  be 
deaoribed  aa  free  from  all  connection  with  Rojaliam. 

The  one  pleaaure  of  tha  captive'*  life  ^aa  an  arrival 
of  booka.  Then  he  would  shut  hinuelf  up  with  them 
for  day*  together— bathing  in  them,  revelling  in  them, 
feoating  on  them.  But  indeed  he  waa  alwaya  inclined 
to  remain  in  tha  houaa.  He  hated  the  aign*  of  pri*on, 
the  eentriea,  tha  orderly  oiBcar,  the  chance  of  meeting 
Lowe.  By  remaining  at  home,  he  telle  Oourgaud,  be 
praaarvaa  hia  dignity :  there  he  i«  alwaya  Emperor,  and 
that  ia  tha  only  way  in  which  he  can  live.  So  he  trie* 
to  obtain  exerciae  indoor*.  Lowe  report*  on  one  ocea- 
aion  that  the  Emperor  had  eonatnuted  a  aort  of  hobby- 
horae  made  of  croaa  beam*.  He  *ate  at  one  and  of 
the  beam  with  a  heavy  weight  at  the  other  and  played 
a  aort  of  aee^aw.  But  the*e  epeciflc*  would  fail,  and 
in  hi*  deprivation  of  ezerciee  he  would  become  ill,  he 
would  be  touched  with  ecurvy,  hi*  leg*  would  *well,  and 
he  would  derive  a  morbid  aatiafaction  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  wo*  *uffering  from  the  Oovemor'*  reetrio- 
tion*.  Then  again  in  the  la*t  year  of  hi*  life  he 
determined  to  live  again.  He  rode  a  little,  but  hi*  main 
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interest  wae  in  his  garden.  Surrounded  bjr  •  gang  of 
Ohineee  labourer!  he  would  plan  and  iwelter  and  dig) 
for  to  dig  he  was  not  aehamed.  A  great  painter,  laye 
Montholon,  would  have  found  a  worthy  subject  in  the 
mighty  conqueror  wearing  red  slippers  and  a  vast  straw 
hat,  with  hii  spade  in  his  hand,  working  awaj  at  dawn, 
directing  the  exertions  of  his  imprr-ixed  household,  and, 
what  Montholon  confesses  weru  more  efBoaoioua,  the 
labours  of  the  Chinese  gardimF^i-  Vt.^  Uilaroche 
painted  a  portrait  of  him  in  iH'f  ocstumt  itiatliig 
from  his  labours  with  a  >i  >iw«rh.-.t  (l<tbb/  'ixpi  <«teB 
of  countenance.  So  strennou  '.  did  he  cove  oai-vii  to 
make  a  shelter  that  Lowe  Ijura.. .  <  a'x  iipac!  i  .  j  reared 
that  his  sentineb  might  flml  Iheii  ii">>rt^<iioT'.  limitedt 
he  gave  a  solemn  warning  th»t  uie  w  rk  should  not 
proceed;  he  took  credit  to  himsulf  Lh»t  hj  did  not 
demolish  it.  Little  or  no  heeti  icj :u>  lu  hnv»  been 
taken  of  this  iHitile  fussinees,  I'.'r  i^owe  wan  now 
praetii^7  ignored.  Napoleon  threw  himself  into 
the  operations  with  his  usual  ardour:  spent  much  time 
and  money  on  them:  bought  large  treee  and  moved 
them,  with  the  aid  of  the  artillery  regiment  and  some 
hundreds  of  Chineee.  All  this  distracted  him  for  a  time, 
and  gave  him  exercise. 

His  unlucky  suite  had  to  delve  whether  they  liked 
or  not.  But  this  was  perhapa  a  not  unwelcome  change 
of  labour.  For  indoors  their  work  wae  hard.  Napoleon 
hated  writing,  and  had  almoct  lost  the  art,  for  what 
be  did  write  was  illegible.  It  is  recorded  that  on  his 
marriage  he  with  incredible  difficulty  managed  to  write 
a  short  note  to  his  father-in-law.  With  infinite  pains  his 
•ecretaries  contrived  to  make  it  presentable.  He  could 
only  dictate;  and  he  dictated  with  a  vengeance.  On 
one  occasion  at  Longwood  he  is  stated  to  have  dictated 
for  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  only  short  intervals 
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from  time  to  time  to  read  over  what  Iiad  been  written. 
Shorthand  woa  nnlcnown  to  hia  hoiuehold,  so  the 
operation  waa  aevere;  though  Laa  Caaei  did  invent  for 
himself  some  sort  of  hieroglyphic  system.  Moreover,  he 
sometimes  dictated  all  night.  Oourgaud  would  be  sent 
for  at  four  in  the  morning  to  take  the  place  of  the 
exhausted  Montholon.  He  would  cheer  his  secretaries 
by  telling  them  that  they  should  have  the  copyright  of 
what  they  wrote,  which  would  bring  them  in  vast  sums. 
But  this  illusion  did  not  quench  their  groans,  and  indeed 
in  bitterer  moments  he  told  them  that  if  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  their  work  belonged  to  them 
they  made  a  great  mistake.  What  was  the  result  of  all 
this  dictation  we  do  not  know— some  of  it  probably  is 
yet  unpublished.  But  there  is  a'  great  bulk  in  print, 
and  some  material  may  have  been  utilised  in  other 
ways,  as  in  the  "Letters  from  the  Cape."  Oourgaud, 
indeed,  suspected  the  Emperor  of  several  compositions, 
of  the  "Manuscrit  de  Ste  H^line,"  for  example  which 
he  certainly  did  not  write,  and  of  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jievieu),  which  w<<<  composed  by  Allen  at 
Holland  House,  from  information  supplied  by  Cardinal 
Fesch  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  It  is  probable  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  dictated  inspiration  constantly  proceeding 
from  St  Helena  to  Europe;  and  Gourgaud  blames  the 
Emperor  for  producing  so  many  pamphlets.  Some  of 
these  manuscripts  were  buried  in  a  comer  of  the  garden, 
and  did  not,  apparently,  see  the  light. 

Besides  gardening,  riding,  reading,  and  dictation  he 
had  few  distractions.  At  one  time  he  took  to  buying 
lambs  and  making  pets  of  them,  but  this  innocent  whim 
soon  passed.  Polo  was  played  on  the  island,  but  not  by 
him.  Sport  strictly  so-called  was  difficult  and  indifferent. 
Oourgaud,  who  was  indefatip^ble,  would  sometimes  shoot 
turtle  doves,  sometimes  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge,  and 
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■ometimea  a  sow.     Sir  Hudson  Lowe  tamed  out  some 
rabbits   for   Napoleon   to  shoot,    but  with  his  unlucky 
inopportuneness  chose  the  moment    when  the  Emperor 
had  been  planting  some  yoimg  trees.     However,  the  rats 
killed  the  rabbits,  and  so  saved  the  trees;   at  any  rate, 
the  rabbits  disappeared.     Napoleon  only  began  to  shoot 
ir  his  last  days,  and  then  performed  feats  which  would 
make  a  sportsman  weep.     It  had  always  been  so.     At 
Mahnaison  in  old  days  he  had  kept  a  gun  in  his  room 
and  fired  at  Josephine's  tame  buds.    And  now  he  began, 
during  his  gardening  enthusitsni,  in  defence  of  his  en- 
closure,   by   shooting   Madame   Kartrand's    pet   kids,   to 
her   infinite,    distress    and   any   other  vagrant    animals 
that  strayed  within  his   boundary.     Finding  a  bullock 
there,  he  slew  that  beast  also.     Then  he  sent  for  some 
goats  and  shot  them.     This  shooting,  it  need  scarcely 
be    said,   caused   uneasiness    to    the    Oovemor,   and    to 
Hontchenu  his  colleague,  as  well  as  a  remote  pang  to 
Forsyth    his   biographer.     What    would    happen,   asked 
Lowe,  if  Napoleon  killed  someone  by  mistake?     Could 
Napoleon  be  tried  and  punished  for  manslaughter  ?    Such 
was  the  perturbation,  that  these  questions  were  actually 
submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

At  first  he  rode,  but  the  close  attendance  of  an 
English  officer  was  intolerable,  and  for  four  years  he 
did  not  get  on  a  horse.  During  this  long  repose  he  said 
comically  of  his  horse  that  if  ever  there  were  a  canon 
it  was  he,  for  he  lived  well  and  never  worked.  He  had 
never  been  nervous  on  horseback,  he  said,  for  he  had 
never  learned  to  ride.  It  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  he  considered  the  finest  and  best  horse  that  ever 
he  owned  to  be,  not  the  famous  Marengo,  but  one  named 
Hourad  Bey. 

Hu    played  at  some   games— billiards,   in   a    careless 
fashion;  reversi,  which  he  had  bean  used  to  play  as  a 
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child;  and  oheaa.  At  ohen  he  was  eminently  unikilfiil, 
and  it  taxed  all  the  courtUnew  of  his  suite  to  avoid 
defeating  him;  a  simple  trickery  which  he  sometimeB 
perceived.  On  the  Northumberland  he  had  played  vingt- 
et-im,  but  prohibited  it  when  he  found  that  it  produced 
gambling.  At  all  games  he  liked  to  cheat,  flagrantly 
and  undisguisedly,  as  a  joke;  but  refused,  of  course,  to 
take  the  money  thus  won,  saying,  with  a  laugh,  "What 
simpletons  you  are.  It  is  thus  that  young  fellows  of 
good  family  are  ruined." 

It  was  apparently  a  solaee  to  him  to  read  aloud, 
though  he  did  not  read  remarkably  well,  and  had  no 
ear  for  the  cadences  of  poetry.  But  one  of  the  diCB- 
culties  of  those  who  like  reading  aloud  is  to  find  an 
appreciative  audienc;,  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case. 
Montholon  tells  us  of  one  at  least  who  slumbered  (we 
suspect  Oourgaud  at  once),  a  circumstance  which  the 
Emperor  did  not  forget.  On  another  occasion  Oourgaud 
remarks  of  a  French  play:  "The  'Awakened  Sleeper' 
sends  us  to  sleep."  When  the  Emperor  reads  aloud  his 
own  memoirs  the  srjne  genial  companion  criticises  them 
with  such  severity  that  Napoleon  declines  to  read  them 
aloud  any  more.  At  one  reading,  however  (of  "  Paul  and 
Virginia "X  Oourgaud  weeps  outright,  while  Madame  de 
Hontholon  complains  that  recitals  so  harrowing  disturb 
digestion. 

He  was  supposed  to  declaim  like  Talma,  and  prolonged 
declamation  of  French  tragedy  in  a  warm  climate  may 
sometimes  invite  repoba.  Tragedy  was  his  favourite 
reading,  and  Comeille  his  favourite  author  in  that  depart- 
ment of  literature.  There  is  on  record  a  discourse  on 
Comeille's  tragedies,  pronounced  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
hazardous  saloons  of  the  Ei-emlin.  "Above  all,  I  love 
tragedy,"  he  said :  "  sublime  and  lofty,  as  Comeille  wrote 
it.     His  great  men  are  more  true  to  life  than  thoee  in 
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U<toT7,  for  one  only  we*  them  in  the  real  criiea,  in  the 
■upreme  momenU;  and  one  ia  not  overloaded  with  the 
preparatory  labour  of  detail  and  conjecture  which 
hiitoriao*,  often  erroneously,  supply.  So  much  the 
better  for  human  glory,  for  there  is  much  that  is  un- 
worthy which  should  be  omitted,  much  of  doubt  and 
vacillation:  and  all  this  should  disappear  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero.  We  should  see  him  as  a 
statue,  in  which  the  weakness  and  tremors  of  the 
flesh  are  no  longer  perceptible."  Next  to  Comeille  he 
seems  to  have  loved  Racine.  But  he  was  catholic  in 
his  tastes,  and  would  readily  turn  to  Beaumarchais  and 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  though  these  may  have  been 
concessions  to  the  frailty  of  his  audience.  lake  Pitt, 
his  great  adversary,  he  relished  Oil  Bias,  but  thought 
it  a  bad  book  for  the  young,  as  "Gil  Bias  sees  only 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  the  youthful  think 
that  that  is  a  true  picture  of  the  world,  which  it  is 
not,"  He  frequently  read  the  Bible;  sometimes,  in 
translations.  Homer  and  Virgil,  .ffischylus  or  Euripides. 
From  English  literature  he  would  take  "Paradise  Lost," 
Hume's  "History  of  England,"  and  "Clarissa  Harlowe." 
With  Ossian,  to  whatever  literature  that  poet  may 
belong,  he  would  commune  as  with  an  old  friend.  For 
Voltaire's  "Zaire"  he  had  a  positive  passion.  He  hal 
once  asked  Madame  de  Montholon  to  choose  a  tragedy 
for  the  evening's  entertainment:  she  had  chosen  "Zaire," 
and  thereafter  they  had  "Zaire"  till  they  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  very  name. 

It  might  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  we  see 
little  or  no  mention  of  Bossuet.  For  the  great  Bishop 
had  been  the  writer,  who,  at  the  critical  moment,  had 
"touched  his  trembling  ears."  The  "Discourse  of  Uni- 
versal History"  had  awakened  his  mind  as  Lodi  awoke 
his  ambition.    On  the  fortunate  day  when  he  happened 
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on  the  diiconrw,  and  read  of  Caaar,  Alexander,  and 
the  sucoearaon  of  empiroa,  the  veil  of  the  temple,  he 
telle  oa,  waa  rent,  and  he  beheld  the  movementa  of  the 
gods.  From  that  time  in  all  his  campaigns,  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria,  in  Germany,  on  faia  greatest  days,  that  vision  never 
quitted  him.  At  St  Helena  it  forsook  him  for  ever, 
and  so  we  need  not  marvel  that  he  avoids  Bossuet. 

He  had  always  been  a  great  reader,  though  he  declared 
that  in  his  public  life  he  only  read  what  was  of  direct 
use  for  his  purposes.  When  he  was  a  scholar  at  Brienne 
the  frequeni;y  of  his  demands  for  books  was  the  torment 
of  the  College  librarian.  When  he  waa  a  b'eutenant 
in  garrison  at  Valence  he  read  ravenously  and  indis- 
criminately everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
"When  I  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,"  he  said  before 
the  collected  princes  at  Erfurt,  '<I  was  for  three  years 
in  garrison  at  Valence.  I  spent  that  time  in  reading 
and  re-reading  the  library  there."  Later,  we  read  of  his 
tearing  along  to  join  his  armies,  his  coach  full  of  books 
and  pamphlets  which  would  be  flung  out  of  the  window 
when  he  had  run  through  them.  When  he  travelled 
with  Josephine,  all  the  newest  books  were  put  into 
the  carriage  for  her  to  read  to  him.  And  though  he 
declared  that  his  reading  was  purely  practical,  he  always 
had  a  travelling  library  of  general  literature,  with  which 
he  took  great  pains.  He  had  planned  a  portable  collec- 
tion of  three  thousand  choice  volumes  which  should  be 
printed  for  him.  But  when  he  found  it  would  take  six 
years,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  complete, 
he  wisely  abandoned  the  project.  Even  to  Waterloo  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  travelling  library  of  800  volumes 
in  six  casee— the  Bible,  Homer,  Ossian,  Boseuet,  and  all 
the  seventy  volumes  of  Voltaire.  Three  days  after 
his  final  abdication  we  find  him  writing  for  a  library 
from  Malmaison,  books  on  America,  his  chosen  destina- 
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tion,  book*  on  hinuelf  and  hi*  campaigns,  a  eoUeotion 
of  the  Moniteur,  the  beet  dictionariee  and  enoyolo- 
pMd]a«.  Now,  in  his  solitude,  he  devoured  them — 
hntory,  philosophy,  strategy,  and  memoirs.  Of  these 
last  aione  he  read  seventy  -  two  volumes  in  twelve 
months.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  a  passive  reader: 
he  would  scribble  on  margins,  he  would  dictate  notes 
or  criticisms.  But  the  reading  aloud  was  almost  en- 
tirely of  works  of  imagination,  and  the  selection  does 
i^ot  inspire  one  with  any  passionate  wish  to  have  been 
present.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  did  the  actual  audience 
greatly  appreciate  the  privilege. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  his  habits  is  the  weariness 
and  futility  of  it  all.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 
caged  animal  walking  restlessly  and  aimlessly  up  and 
down  his  confined  den,  and  watching  the  outside  world 
with  the  fierce  despair  of  his  wild  eye.  If  Gourgaud 
was  bored  to  death,  what  must  the  Emperor  have  been  I 

He  is,  as  a  rule,  calm  and  stoical.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  consoles  himself  with  a  sort  of  abstract  grandeur; 
sometimes  he  gives  a  sublime  groan.  "Adversity  was 
wanting  to  my  career,"  he  says.  He  takes  up  one  of  the 
official  year-books  of  his  reign.  "It  was  a  fine  empire. 
I  ruled  eighty-three  millions  of  human  beings,  more 
than  half  the  population  of  Europe."  He  attempts  to 
control  his  emotion,  as  he  turns  over  the  book,  even  to 
hum  a  tune,  but  is  too  visibly  affected.  Another  time  he 
sits  in  silence,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands.  At  last  he 
rises.  "  After  all,  what  a  romance  my  life  has  been  I " 
he  exclaims,  and  walks  out  of  the  room.  Nor  does  fame 
console  him,  for  he  doubts  it.  "All  the  institutions  that 
I  founded  are  being  destroyed,  such  as  the  University  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  I  shall  soon  be  forgotten." 
And  again:  "History  will  scarcely  mention  me,  for  I  was 
overthrown.  Had  I  been  able  to  maintain  my  dynasty, 
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it  hail  bean  differaBi."  Hiagtiving  of  the  futnre,  mU- 
raproaoh  for  the  past,  the  monotony  of  a  •uppreued  life, 
theae  were  the  daily  tormenta  that  corroded  hie  loul. 
For  six  year*  he  aupped  the  bittemeaa  of  alow,  remone- 
fal,  desolate  death. 

Moreover,  irith  his  reatlaaa  energy  thrown  back  on 
himself,  he  waa  devoured  by  hia  inrertad  aetivitiea.  He 
eonid  not  exiat  except  in  a  atresa  of  work.  Work,  he 
aaid,  waa  hia  element;  he  waa  bom  and  made  for 
work.  He  had  known,  he  would  say,  the  limit*  of  his 
powers  of  walking  or  of  seeing,  but  had  sever  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  limita  of  hia  power  ot  work.  Hb 
mind  and  body,  aaya  Chaptal,  were  ineapaUe  of  fatigue. 
How  was  employment  to  be  found  at  Longwood  for 
this  formidable  machine  ?  The  powers  of  brain  and 
nerve  and  body  which  had  grappled  with  the  world 
now  turned  on  him  and  rent  him.  To  learn  enough 
English  to  read  in  the  newspapers  what  waa  going 
on  in  the  Europe  which  he  had  controlled,  to  dictate 
memoirs  giving  his  point  of  view  of  what  interested 
him  at  the  moment,  to  gossip  about  his  custodians,  to 
preserve  order  and  harmony  in  hia  little  household, 
theae  were  the  crumbs  of  existence  which  he  was 
left  to  mumble.  There  is  no  parallel  to  his  position. 
The  world  haa  usually  made  short  work  of  its  Cteaara 
when  it  has  done  with  them.  Napoleon  had  sought 
death  in  battle,  and  by  suicide,  in  vain.  The  constant 
efforta  of  assassination  had  been  fruitless.  The  hope  of 
our  ministers  that  the  French  Government  would  shoot 
or  hang  him  had  been  disappointed.  So  Europe  buckled 
itself  to  the  unprecedented  task  of  gagging  and  paralys- 
ing an  intelligence  and  a  force  which  were  too  gigantic 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  world.  That  is  the 
strange,  unique,  hideous  problem  which  makes  the  records 
of  St  Helena  so  profoundly  painful  and  fascinating. 
182 
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It  i«  bM  wiM  to  imear4  tmtrj  word  tlut  falb  from  a 
great  man  in  retiummit  Ilia  mind  wliich  ia  aoctutomed 
to  constant  aotivity  and  which  is  suddenly  dapnved  at 
employment  is  an  engine  without  guidance;  the  taagiia 
without  a  purpose  is  not  always  under  control  The 
great  man  is  iq>t  to  soliloquise  aloud,  and  then  the  sup- 
pressed volume  of  passion,  of  resentment,  of  scorn  burets 
all  dams.  Napoleon  was  aware  of  this  daager.  "Tan 
are  rig^t  to  cheek  me:  I  always  say  nMs«  than  I 
wish  when  I  allow  myself  to  talk  of  subjects  which  so 
thrill  with  interest,"  There  is  not  so  much  of  this  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  conversation  of  Napoleon  at 
8t  Helena.  He  sometimes  lashes  himself  into  a  rage 
over  the  Governor  and  the  restrictions  and  the  rock 
itself,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  calm  and  meditative,  thinUng 
aloud,  often  with  contradictory  results.  This  detadi- 
ment  of  mind  had  been  noticed  on  his  return  from 
Elba  by  Lavallette.  "Never  did  I  see  him  more  imper- 
turbably  calm :  not  a  word  of  bitterness  with  anyone, 
no  im^iatience;  listeiung  to  everything,  and  discussing 
everything  with  that  rare  sagacity  and  that  elevation 
of  mind  which  were  so  remarkable  in  him;  avowing 
his  &ult8  with  a  touching  ingenuouanesa,  or  discussing 
his  position  with  a  penetration  which  his  enemies  could 
not  equal" 

The   recorded   conversations    of  Napoleon   praaant   a 
certain   difBeulty.      After    the   first    two    years   of    tha 
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Oontulata  he  rarely  unbuttoned  himielf  in  talk.  And 
thoeo  with  whom  he  may  have  done  ao  moet  frequently, 
■neh  ae  Duroc,  or  Berthier,  or  Bertrand,  are  mute.  Ha 
waa  no  doubt  a  great  talker  in  public,  but  when  he 
talked  in  public  he  said  not  what  he  thought,  but  what 
be  wished  to  be  considered  as  his  ideas.  At  St  Helena 
we  have  a  great  mass  of  these  disquisitions,  for  he  waa 
always  in  ^'le  presence  of  diarists,  and  knew  it.  Las  Cases 
and  Moil  I'  Inn  record  nothing  elae.  But  all  through  his 
rnga  far-  are  abundant  notes  of  the  clear,  eloquent, 
poagfc '  uiaeourae  which  he  affected  in  public.  Villemain 
givea  .-iomm  admirable  specimens  on  the  authority  of 
Narbonne.  These  are  almost  too  elaborate  to  be  exact. 
Tkere  is,  however,  scarcely  one  of  the  innumerable 
memoirs  published  on  the  Napoleonic  era  which  does 
not  attempt  to  give  specimens  of  Napoleon's  talic 

But  to  get  at  the  man,  or  what  little  is  accessible 
of  the  man,  we  must  go  ebewhere.  In  our  judgment 
Roederer  is  the  autiior  who  renders  most  faithfully 
the  conversation  of  Nafoleao.  He  gives  uh  specimens 
of  the  earlier  consular  style  whan  Napoleon  waa  still 
a  republican  in  manner  and  surroundings,  when  he 
was  still  a  learner  in  civil  government,  before  he  eyed 
a  crown:  specimens  of  his  discourse  at  the  Council  of 
State:  chats  at  the  Malmaison  or  St  Cloud:  and  also 
long  conversations  of  the  later  period,  reported  verbatim ; 
with  lifelike  accuracy,  so  far  as  one  can  no'*  juuge. 
Bead,  for  example,  Roederer's  report  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Napoleon  in  January  and  February  180B, 
in  1811,  and  especially  in  1813.  They  form  in  our  judg- 
ment the  moet  vivid  representations  erf  the  Emperor 
that  exist.  Coaeise,  franic,  sometimes  brutal,  but  always 
interesting— such  seems  to  have  been  the  real  talk  of 
Napoleon.  The  secret  of  the  charm  is  that  he  can  bring 
his  whole  mind  instantaneously  into  play  on  a  subject, 
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and  M>  ha  light*  it  np  in  a  moment  with  reminiMenee, 
Uitorioal  paraUel,  native  ehrewdnen,  knowledge  of  man- 
kind in  general  and  of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  iiad 
dealings  in  particular. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  digest  of  Napoleon's  eon- 
Tersation  at  8t  Helena.  It  is  set  forth  in  a  score  of 
volumes  of  very  unequal  merit  and  trustworthiness:  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Some  of  these  are  filled  with  dictations  by  Napoleon, 
which  have,  of  course,  an  interest  and  distinction  of 
their  own,  but  which  are  not  conversations.  For 
talk  as  revealing  the  man,  we  feel  convinced  that 
Ooorgaud::  is  the  most  faithful  transcript,  and  far 
superior  to  the  otlier  records.  Hontholon  is  not 
so  reliable,  or  so  intelligent.  Las  Cases  pads  and 
fabricates.  O'Heara's  book  is  a  translation  into 
English  of  conversations  carried  on  in  Italian.  It  is 
both  spirited  and  interesting,  but  does  not  inspire  any 
confidence.  Oourgaud  gives,  we  believe,  an  honest  narra- 
tive and,  wiping  oft  the  bilious  hues  of  jealousy  and 
boredom,  an  accurate  picture.  His  are,  indeed,  reminis- 
cences of  high  interest.  But  what  is  really  remarkable 
is  the  air  of  rough  truth  about  all  that  he  records. 
They  are  not  full  dress  reminiscences:  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  sketch  of  the  moment  on  the  wristband  and 
the  thumbnail.  Where  he  differs  from  Las  Cases  and 
Montholon  we  have  bo  doubt  which  to  believe.  On 
state  occasions  they  hasten  to  drape  their  hero  in  the 
toga  or  the  dalmatic:  Gourgaud  takes  him  as  he  is,  in 
his  bath,  in  his  bed,  with  a  Panama  hat  or  a  red  Madras 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  in  a  bad  temper  or  in  a 
good.  We  will  give  two  instances  of  what  we  mean: 
the  executions  of  Ney  and  Hurat. 

Montholon  records  the  Emperor  as  saying,  on  February 
21,  that  "the  death  of  Ney  is  a  crime.  The  blood  of  Ney 
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wai  werad  for  Fnne».  Hia  eonduot  in  the  BoMiaa  oam> 
paiga  WM  unequalled.  It  ehould  have  ooTared  with  a  holy 
■gie  the  crime  of  high  treaeon,  if  indeed  Ney  had  really 
eommitted  it  But  Ney  did  not  betra/  the  King,"  and 
■o  forth.  Thia  aspreiaion  of  feeling  ii  what  the  public 
would  expect  Napoleon  to  have  uttered,  thoogh  hardly 
on  February  21,  aa  he  did  not  receive  the  newe  of  Ney'i 
execution  till  the  middle  of  March.  Gourgaud  reoordi 
no  Buch  language :  he  reports  Napoleon  aa  varying  in  his 
view.  Once  he  lays  that  they  have  aasaasinated  Ney: 
at  another  time  he  declares  that  he  only  got  his  deserts. 
"No  one  should  break  his  word;  I  despise  traitors": 
"Ney  has  dishonoured  himself."  "He  was  precious  on 
the  field  of  batUe,  but  too  immoral  and  too  stupid  to 
succeed."  Napoleon  even  goes  so  far  aa  to  say  that  he 
ought  never  to  have  made  Ney  a  Marshal  of  France; 
that  he  should  have  left  him  a  general  of  division;  for 
he  had,  as  Caffarelli  had  said  of  him,  just  the  courage 
and  honesty  of  a  hussar.  He  says  that  in  1811  he  was 
a  mere  traitor,  that  he  behaved,  as  always,  like  a  rascaL 
Contrast  this  with  the  Duchesse  d'AngoulAme's  remorse 
on  reading  Mgur's  "History  of  the  Russian  Campaign." 
Had  we  known  in  1816,  she  says,  what  Ney  did  in 
Russia,  he  would  never  have  been  executed.  Contrast 
this  with  Napoleon  himself  when  in  Russia.  "What 
a  man!  What  a  soldiert  Ney  is  lost!  I  have  300 
millions  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileriea.  I  would  give 
them  all  to  get  him  back."  We  can  only  conclude  from 
this  cruel  change  that  Napoleon  never  forgot  or  forgave 
the  terrible  interview  with  Ney  at  Fontainebleau  in 
April  1814,  nor  the  vaunt  of  Ney  in  1815  to  bring  him 
back  in  a  cage.  He  only  summoned  him  to  the  army, 
indeed,  at  the  last  moment  before  Ligny,  At  the  end 
there  vw  in  truth  no  love  lost  between  the  two  heroes. 
Again  there  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of  Murat. 
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At  in  tiM  caM  of  Nkpolaon'*  ditooutw  to  MontboloD 
•bout  Vaj'»  death,  than  is  a  (traoge  partieularity  in 
thia  arent,  in  that  it  ia  lint  announoed  to  Napoleon  bj 
three  leparate  people,  Laa  Caiaa  reada  him  the  newa. 
"At  thaaa  unexpected  worda  the  Emperor  leizee  me  by 
the  arm,  and  oriea,  'The  Oalabriana  ware  more  humane, 
more  generoui  than  thoae  who  Mnt  me  hero.'  Tliia  waa 
alL  After  a  few  momenta  of  •ilenoe,  aa  ha  aaid  no  more, 
I  continued  reading."  Thb,  perliapa,  ii  the  authoriaed 
Teraiaa,  aa  it  ia  that  giren  in  the  "Letters  from  tha 
Cape." 

Olfaara  alao  brought  the  flrat  news.  "He  heard 
it  with  calmneaa,  and  immediately  demanded  if  Hurat 
had  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  flrat  I  hesi- 
tated to  tell  him  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been 
executed  like  a  oriminaL  On  his  repeating  the  quea- 
tion,  I  informed  him  of  the  manner  in  which  Hurat 
had  been  put  to  death,  which  he  listened  to  without 
anj  change  of  cotutenance." 

Then  (Jourgaud  brings  the  first  tidings.  "I  announce 
the  fatal  news  to  His  Majesty,  who  keeps  the  same 
countenance,  and  remarks  that  Hurat  must  have  been 
mad  to  risk  such  an  enterprise.  I  say  that  it  gricTes 
me  to  think  of  a  brave  man  like  Hurat,  who  had  so 
often  faced  death,  dying  by  the  hands  of  such  people. 
The  Emperor  eriee  out  that  it  is  horrible.  I  urge  that 
Ferdinand  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  be  killed. 
'That  is  your  way  of  thinking,  young  people,  but  one 
does  not  trifle  with  a  throne.  Could  he  be  considered 
as  a  French  General?  He  was  one  no  longer.  As  a 
King?  But  he  had  never  been  recognised  (by  the 
Bourbons?)  as  one.  Ferdinand  had  liim  shot,  just  as  ho 
has  hod  a  number  of  people  hanged.'"  But  Oourgaud 
watches  him,  as  they  read  the  newspapers  to  him,  and 
says  that  he  suffers. 
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We  cannot  tell  which  of  the  three  chroniclers  really 
first  reported  the  news  to  Napoleon,  but  we  feel  that 
Gourgaud'B  narrative  is  vivid  and  true.  Long  afterwards 
Napoleon  says  to  Oourgaud,  "Murat  only  got  what  he 
deserved.  But  it  is  all  my  fault,  for  I  should  have  left 
him  a  marshal,  and  never  have  made  him  King  of 
Naples,  or  even  Grand  Duke  of  Berg." 

So  in  the  few  specimens  that  we  propose  to  give  of 
Napoleon's  conversation  at  St  Helena  we  shall  mainly 
confine  ourselves  to  the  notes  taken  by  Oourgaud. 
Napoleon,  however,  repeated  himself  constantly,  and  so 
we  obtain  corroborative  versions  of  many  sayings  in 
all  the  chronicles  of  the  exile. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  was  Religion,  and  one 
of  the  books  that  Napoleon  most  loved  to  read  aloud 
was  the  Bible.  The  reading  was  not  always  for  the 
highest  motive,  for  on  one  occasion  he  reads  up  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  to  see  what  is  their  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  legitimate  monarchy.  But  on  other 
occasions  the  Bible  is  read  with  no  such  object;  and 
he  was,  we  are  told,  a  great  admirer  of  St  PauL  His 
thoughts,  indeed,  in  this  dark  hour,  turn  much  to 
questions  of  faith,  not  altogether  to  edification.  We 
have,  of  course,  often  read  anecdotes  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  pointing  to  the  firmament,  and  declaim- 
ing a  vague  Deism.  Newman,  too,  in  a  noble  passage, 
has  given  from  tnwlition  the  final  judgment  passed 
on  Christianity  by  Napoleon  at  St  Helena:  wherein 
Napoleon  ia  reported  to  have  compared  the  shadowy 
fame  of  Ciesar  and  Alexander  with  the  living  force  of 
Christ,  and  to  have  summed  up  with,  "Can  he  be  less 
than  divine?"  But  the  real  Napoleon  talked  in  a  very 
different  fashion.  Oourgaud  talks  of  the  stars  and 
their  Creator  in  the  way  attributed  to  Napoleon,  but 
the  latter  snubs  him.  Briefly,  Napoleon's  real  leaning 
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aeems  to  be  to  Mahometanum ;  his  objection  to  Chris- 
tiMiity  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  ancient  Had  it 
existed,  he  says,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  he 
could  believe  it.  But  it  had  not;  nor  could  it  hare 
sustained  itself  till  now  without  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  for  mankind  is  thus  constituted.  Nor 
can  he  accept  that  form  of  religion  which  would  damn 
Socratee,  Plato,  and,  he  courteously  adds,  the  English. 
Why  in  any  case  should  punishment  be  eternal? 
Moreover,  he  declares  that  he  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  aigumento  of  the  Sheiks  in  Egypt,  who  contended 
that  those  who  worshipped  three  deities  must  necessarily 
be  Pagans. 

Mahometanism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  simple; 
and,  he  characteristically  adds,  is  superior  to  Christianity 
in  that  it  conquered  half  the  world  in  ten  years,  while 
Christianity  took  three  hundred  years  to  establish  itself. 
Another  time  he  declares  Mahometanism  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  religions.  And  once  he  even  says  "We 
Mahometans." 

Although  he  prefers  Mahometanism  to  Christianity, 
he  prefers  the  Roman  to  the  Anglican  communion,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  Boman  to  the  Anglican  ritual  He 
gives  as  the  reason  for  his  preference,  that  in  the 
Roman  Church  the  people  do  not  understand  the 
prayers  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  try  and  make  such 
matters  too  dear.  And  yet  he  thinks  that  the  clergy 
should  marry,  though  he  should  hesitate  to  confess  him- 
self to  a  married  priest,  who  would  repeat  everything 
to  his  wife.  He  declares  that  he  himself,  having  been 
anointed,  is  capable  of  confessing  a  penitent  He  is  not 
so  favourable  to  the  hierarchy  as  to  the  ritual  of  Rome. 
He  is  hostile  to  the  Papacy.  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe  have  wisely,  he  says,  emancipated  themselves 
from  this  yoke,  for  it  is  ridiculous  that  the  chief  of  the 
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State  (bould  not  be  chief  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  State. 
For  this  reaaon  he  regrets  that  Francis  I.  did  not,  as 
he  nearly  did,  emancipate  himself  and  his  people  by 
adhering  to  the  Beformation.  He  himself  had  regretted 
in  old  days  when  wearied  with  his  disastrous  struggle 
against  the  Papacy,  that,  instead  of  ooucluding  the 
Concordat,  he  had  not  declared  himself  a  Protestant. 
The  nation  would  have  followed  him,  and  would  have 
thus  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

But,  as  he  proceeds,  he  becomes  more  hostile  to 
Christianity.  "As  for  me,"  he  breaks  out  on  one 
occasion,  "my  opinion  is  formed  that  (the  divine?) 
Christ  nerer  exioted.  He  was  put  to  death  like  any 
other  fanatic  who  professed  to  be  a  prophet  or  a 
Messiah.  There  were  constantly  people  of  this  kind. 
Then  I  look  back  from  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Old  — I  find  one  able  man— Hoses,  but  the  Jews  are 
cowardly  and  crueL"  And  he  ends  by  returning  to 
the  Bible  with  a  map  and  declaring  that  he  will 
write  the  campaigns  of  Moses. 

So  slight  is  his  belief  in  the  Saviour,  that  he  men- 
tions as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Pope  Pius  VIL 
did  actually  believe  in  Christ. 

As  to  man,  he  proclaims  himself  a  materialist. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  that  man  was  created  in  some 
particular  temperature  of  the  air,  sometimes  that  he 
was  produced  from  clay,  "as  Herodotus  narrates  that 
Nile  mud  was  transformed  into  rats,'  that  he  was 
warmed  by  the  sun,  and  combined  with  electric  fluids. 
"Say  what  you  like,  everything  is  matter,  more  or  less 
organised.  When  out  hunting  I  had  the  deer  cut  open, 
and  saw  that  their  interior  was  the  same  as  that  of 
man.  A  man  is  only  a  more  perfect  being  than  a  dog 
or  a  tree,  and  living  better.  The  plant  is  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  which  man  is  the  last.  I  know  that 
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this  is  all  contrary  to  religion,  but  it  ia  my  opinion 
that  ws  are  all  matter."  Again:  "What  are  electricity, 
galvanism,  magnetism?  In  these  lies  the  great  secret 
of  nature.  OalTanism  works  in  silence.  I  think  myself 
that  man  is  the  product  of  these  fluids  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  the  brain  pumps  up  these  fluids  and 
imparts  life,  and  that  the  soul  is  composed  of  these 
fluids,  which  after  death  return  into  the  atmosphere, 
whence  they  are  pumped  into  other  brains." 

Again:  "When  we  are  dead,  my  dear  Oourgund,  we 
are  altogether  dead."  What  is  a  soul?  where  is  the 
soul  of  a  sleeper  or  of  a  madman  or  of  a  babe? 

Another  time  he  breaks  out:  "Were  I  obliged  to 
have  a  religion,  I  would  worship  the  sun— the  source 
of  all  life— the  real  Ood  of  the  earth." 

The  editors  think  that  Napoleon  talked  in  this  way 
in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Gourgaud,  who  was  a 
believer- more  or  less  orthodox.  He  did,  we  think, 
often  argue  thus  to  bring  out  the  strength  of  the 
orthodox  position.  But  often  he  is  only  thiu!<ing 
aloud  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart— as  when  he  says 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  a  just  (Jod  punishing  and 
rewarding,  for  good  people  i.re  always  imfortunate  and 
scoundrels  are  always  lucky:  "Look  at  Talleyrand,  he 
is  sure  to  die    in  his  bed." 

Bertrand  thinks,  says  Gourgaud,  that  the  Emperor 
"has  religion,"  and  we  certainly  think  that  Napoleon  was 
more  religious  than  these  conversations  represent.  But 
he  had  much  lee-way  to  make  up.  He  was  '  child  of 
that  Revolution  which  abjured  religion.  Aj  it  there 
was  strength  in  him  to  perform  the  most  uuurageous 
acts  of  his  life,  the  restoration  of  the  French  Church, 
the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  compelling  his 
wofBng  companions  in  arms  to  follow  him  to  church. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  they  must  have 
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been  potent  to  make  him  break  with  the  traditions  of 
his  manhood.  For  religious  faith  and  observance  which 
still  lurked  timidly  in  the  civil  life  of  France  had  dis- 
appeared from  among  its  soldiers.  "The  French  army 
at  this  time,"  says  Count  Lavallette  of  the  army  of  Egypt, 
"was  remarkably  free  from  any  feeling  of  religion." 

And  the  same  author  tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
French  officer  who  was  with  him  on  a  boat  which  was 
nearly  wrecked.  The  officer  says  the  Lord's  Prayer  from 
beginning  to  end.  When  the  danger  is  over  he  is  much 
ashamed  and  apologises  thus:  "I  am  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  I  have  never  uttered  a  prayer  since  I  was  six.  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  came  into  my  head  just  then, 
for  I  declare  that  at  this  momei^t  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me^  to  remember  a  wcrd  of  it"  And  this  hostility 
to  rehgion  seems  to  have  continued  in  spite  of  Concordats, 
to  the  end  of  Napoleon's  reign ;  for,  as  we  are  told  on 
the  same  authority,  when  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Emperor's  presence  at  the  great  function  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai  during  the  Hundred  Days,  thirteen  years  after 
the  Concordat,  everyone  turned  their  backs  to  the  altar. 

His  life  of  camps,  his  revolutionary  associations,  h'» 
conflict  with  the  Papacy,  kept  Napoleon  aloof  from  the 
faith  in  which  he  was  bom.  Talleyrand  told  Henry 
GrevUle  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  surprised,  on  arriving  in 
Paris,  to  find  that  the  ante-library  of  his  predecessor's 
cabinet  consisted  principally  of  books  on  theological  sub- 
jects, and  that  these  were  his  favourite  study.  Oreville 
asked  in  reply  if  TaUeyrand  thought  that  Napoleon  was 
a  believer.  "Je  suis  port<'  k  croire  qu'il  etait  croyant, 
mais  11  avait  le  gout  de  ces  sujets,"  said  Talleyrand. 
We  can  only  offer  the  commentary  that  the  religious 
faith  of  Napoleon  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
successor  on  the  throne  or  to  that  of  his  prince  of 
Benevento. 
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All  that  we  can  aafely  gather  U^ji  his  oonTenation 
at  St  Helena  in  that  hie  mind  turn*  greatly  on  theee 
queations  of  religion.  He  ponders  and  struggles.  A 
remark  which  he  lets  fall  at  St  Helena  ezpUina  prob- 
ably his  normal  state  of  mind.  "  Only  a  fool,"  he  says 
one  day,  "says  that  he  will  die  without  a  confessor. 
There  is  so  maoh  that  one  does  not  know,  that  one 
cannot  explain."  And  as  he  spoke  of  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  we  may  speak  of  his  frame  of  mind  with  regard 
to  them.  "There  is  so  much  that  one  does  not  know, 
that  one  cannot  explain." 

Beside*  this  high  and  engrossing  topic.  Napoleon  ranges 
over  a  hundred  others,  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  in- 
teresting to  us,  besides  his  discursive  reminiscences  and 
his  acute  views  of  the  future.  These  last,  as  recorded 
by  Las  Cases  and  Montholon,  give  one  the  idea  rather  of 
political  programmes,  destined  for  external  consumption, 
than  of  his  own  inner  thoughts.  Some  are  professedly 
sa  Montholon,  as  it  were,  suddenly  produces  from  his 
portfolio  a  constitution  dictated  by  Napoleon  for  the 
empire  of  France  under  his  son.  We  do  not  know  if  it 
be  authentic,  'jut  we  observe  that  the  editors  of  the 
Emperor's  works  coldly  ignore  it.  We  ourselves  incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  composed  in  the  seclusion  of 
Ham  with  an  eye  to  the  Bonaparte  restoration  which 
soon  afterwards  took  place.  The  official  editors  print, 
however,  Hontholon's  record  of  the  instructions  dictated 
by  the  dying  man  for  his  son  on  April  17,  1821,  which 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  manifesto. 

To  us,  of  course,  what  he  says  of  the  English  is  of 
rare  interest.  He  had  all  his  life  been  waging  war 
against  Britain  in  some  form  or  another,  and  yet  he 
had  always  been  strangely  ignorant  with  regard  to  us. 
Hettemich,  who  had  been  in  England,  noticed  when 
Napoleon  was  on  the  throne,  that  as  regards  England 
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he  beUeved  only  what   he  ehoee  to   beUeve,  and  that 
theie  ideM  were  totaUy  falie.    Thli  U  the  more  strange, 
for  the  oaun  of  hb  vlotoriee  lay  largely  in  the  oai«  with 
which  he  studied  his  adversaries.    And,  throughout  his 
reign,  he  had  kept  a  Iceen  eye  on   British  journalism 
and  British  politics.    His  sensitiveness  to  the  criticism  of 
EngUsh  newspapers,  which,  after  all,  was  the  only  news, 
paper  criticism  that  he  had  to  face,  was  no  secret   to 
Ills   household.     He   insisted   on    every   abusive    phrase 
being  translated  to  him,  and  was  furious  at  the  result. 
In  spite  of  this  painful  education  he  never  at  St  Helena 
touched  on  the  English  without  betraying  the  strangest 
ignorance  of  their  character  and'  habits  of  mind.    "  Had 
I,"  he  says,  "been  allowed  to  go  to  London  in  1816,  I 
should  have  been  carried  in  triumph.     AU  the  populace 
would  have  been  on  my  side,  and  my  reasoning  would 
have  convinced  the  Greys  and  the   Grenvillee."     Even 
had  he   entered   London  as  a  conqueror,  he  seems  to 
have  persuaded  himself  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.    He  told  Las  Cases  that  four  days  after  land- 
ing m   England  he  would  have  been  in   London.     "I 
should  have  entered  it,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but   as  a 
Uberator.     I  should  have  been  William  m  over  again, 
but   more   generous   and  more   disinterested.     The   dis- 
cipline of  my  army  would  have  been  perfect,  and  the 
troops  would  have  behaved  as  if  they  were   in   Paris. 
No  sacrifices,  not  even  an  indenmity,  would  have  bees 
exacted  from  the  English.     We  should  have  presented 
ourselves,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  brothers  who  came 
to  restore  to  them  their  liberties  and  their  rights.     I 
should  have  bade  the  English  work  out  their  own  re- 
generation themselves;  for,  as   they  were  our  elders  in 
political  legislation,  we  wished   to   have   nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  to  enjoy  their  happiness  and  prosperity; 
and  I  should  have  acted  in  good  faith.      So  that  in  a 
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f«w  month,   the   two  n.tion..   k>   long  hortUe.   would 
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what  the  deTU  were  you  doing  there?"  the  Emperor  not 
unn.  uraUy  «k.  at  thi.  point.)  Otherwi«,  he  deriv,^ 
T  R  • !  r^*"*"  '""  "^  ™**«  ^  *«  elucidataW 
Uiat  the  Blot.,  of  which  .o  much  wa.  being  «ud  m 
Engknd  were  a  poUtical  wet;  or,  a.  hi,  editor  expUfa 
it,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Whig  party 

tanei  broke  out  agamst  them,  not  unnaturaUy  he  seem, 
to  ^e  held  them  fa  a  certafa  un.p„ken  re.^t  "  T^e 
BriMd.  nation  would  be  very  facapable  of  contendfag 
with  u.  if  we  had  only  their  natiomd  iqiiriC  he  said 
on  one  occarion.  When  he  i,  mort  bitter  he  quote. 
P«.h,  the  real  author  of  the  famous  ph,»«,  "They  .^ 
^tion^of  shopkeepera-     "Sono    mercanti.   a.    P«,li 

wh.^b^ti'"  f^  °°*  unreasonably,  at  the  m,tion 
wfach  h«l  been  hi.  mort  persistent  enemy  and  which 
W  accepted  the  invidious  charge  of  hU  oL^y  But 
once  he  paid  them  a  noble  tribute.  B^'^beS. 
quamtly  enough:  "The  English  character  is  su^or 
toours.  Conceive  HomiUy,  one  of  the  leade™"^?! 
peat  party   committing  smcide  at  fifty  bec«u«  he  had 

ttl  we        \k""'''  ?™  "   everythfag  more  practical 

than  we  are:  they  emigrate,  they  marry,  they  kill  them- 
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mItcs,  with  law  indeciaion  than  ws  diiplaj  in  going  to 
the  opera.  They  are  alio  braver  than  we  are.  I  think 
one  can  —j  tliat  in  courage  they  are  to  iu  what  we  are 
to  the  Bouiana,  what  the  Ruwians  are  to  the  Germane, 
what  the  Oennans  are  to  the  Italian*,"  And  then  he 
prooeeda:  "Had  I  Iiad  an  Engliah  army  I  ahould  have 
conquered  the  univerae,  for  I  could  havo  gone  all  over 
the  world  without  demoraliaing  my  troopa.  Had  I  been 
in  1816  the  choice  of  the  Engliah  a*  I  waa  of  the  French, 
I  might  have  loat  the  battle  of  Waterloo  without  loaing 
a  vote  in  the  Legialature  or  a  aoldier  from  my  ranlu. 
I  ahould  have  won  the  game."  Haa  there  been,  con- 
aidering  the  apeaker  and  the  circumatancea,  more  aignal 
praiae  of  our  national  character? 

On  two  other  oocaaiona,  when  on  the  throne,  he  had, 
in  confidential  talk,  paid  rare  complimenta  to  Britain. 
To  Auguate  de  Stael,  who  had  declared  that  he  could  not 
aerre  under  the  French  Government  for  it  had  perse- 
cuted hia  mother,  Napoleon  said,  "Then  you  must  go  to 
England ;  for  after  all  there  are  only  two  nations,  France 
and  England,  the  rest  are  nothing."  Still  more  remark- 
able was  his  language  to  Foy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Peninsular  War  Foy  came  to  Paris  and  had  two  or 
three  intervlewa  with  the  Emperor.  One  day  Napoleon 
aaid  to  him  abruptly:  "Tell  me,  are  my  aoldiera  fighting 
well?"  "What  do  you  mean.  Sire?  Of  oourae.  .  .  .* 
"Tea,  yea,  I  knew.  But  are  they  afraid  of  the  English 
aoldiera?"  "Sire,  they  reapect  them  but  do  not  fear 
them."  "Well,  you  see,  the  English  have  always  beaten 
them,  Cressy,  Agincourt,  Marlborough."  "But,  Sire,  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy."  "Ah I  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
That  is  a  day  that  made  the  monarchy  live  forty  yean 
longer  than  it  would  otherwise." 

On  another  occasion,  at  St  Helena,  when  Napoleon 
oonoeived  Lady  Malcolm  to  be  saying  that  he  hated 
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Engknd,  he  tat«rrupt«l  her  with  much  «lm,«on       , 

their  oh.«oL.    "ThrJ! T.     .  '''•  ••'«•""■»  °P'"»o«>  o« 

there  are  more  honourable  men  in  Fn»uZj  , 

ately  than  in   .n.  „»tr  England  proportion- 

.^'  vi^  L.  L.         country-but   then    there   are 
^iLh         •»»;  «>«y  are  In   extremee."    Again:   "The 
Bngli.h   are  quite  a  different  race  from  ut  «,-.  •. 
»mething  of  the  buUdog  in  the^hXe^,^""  ^,1 
are  ferocioue,  they  fear   death    L.   »u  .  ^ 

more  phUo«.phy.  LT.e^^^  Irm'^tT'd.^:  "-• 
He   thought  weU    and   juetly  of  our  blocCe.  ("le. 

InH   t!r.     _.!f  '*''*^*  ^^o™  «>eir  long  .trurel- 

and   their   victory.     He    think,    fh.*    *i.  «™rew 

7V,i?        oommerciaJ  monopoly  in  the  ««a«  n'  t-js 
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Vkm."     "Ton  want  old   Lord   Chatham    for    a   prim* 
miniator,'  he  ■ays  another  day. 

Again:  "You  Englieh  have  impoeed  a  contribution  on 
France  of  700  milUone  of  francs,  but  after  all  I  impoMd 
one  of  ten  milliards  on  your  country.  While  you  ralMd 
yours  by  your  bayonets,  I  raised  mine  through  your 
Parliament.'' 

He  set  himself  to  learn  English,  and  Lu  Cases  to 
teach  him.  The  lessons  wei-e  pursued  for  three  months, 
"sometimes  with  an  admirable  ardour— sometimes  with 
a  visible  disgust,"  from  JanuaiT  to  April  1818,  and  then 
eeassd  entirely.  There  had  already  been  an  abortive 
attempt  on  the  voyage.  Las  Cases,  who  had  himself 
since  his  return  to  France  somewhat  forgotten  the  spoken 
language,  says  that  his  illustrious  pupil  managed  to 
some  extent  to  understand  English  as  he  read  it,  but 
that  his  pronunciation  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  con- 
stitute to  some  extent  a  new  language.  The  longest 
specimen  that  we  possess  of  Napoleon's  EngUsh  U  thus 
phonetically  given  by  Henry,  who  heard  it,  "Veoch  you 
tinlc  de  best  town?"  He  wrote  an  EngUsh  letter  under 
an  assumed  name  to  Las  Cases,  which  the  facile  courtier 
dechires  to  have  deceived  him.  We  give  i*  here  as  the 
only  written  EngUsh  of  Napoleon's  that  we  possess,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  poUte  oreduUty  of  Las  Cases. 

"Count  Lascaaea.  Since  sixt  wek,  y  learn  the  engUsh 
and  y  do  not  any  prog.  'ss.  Sixt  week  do  fourty  and 
two  day.  If  might  hav  learn  fivty  word,  for  day,  i 
could  know  it  two  thousands  and  two  hundred.  It  is 
in  the  dictionary  more  of  foorty  thousand ;  even  he  could 
moet  twenty ;  bot  much  of  temi.  For  know  it  or  hundred 
and  twenty  week  which  do  more  two  years.  After  this 
you  shaU  agree  that  the  study  one  tongiu  is  a  great  labour 
who  it  must  do  into  the  young  aged. 

"Longwood,  this  morning,  the  seven  march  thursday 
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on.  thotuand  eight  hundred   .Ixtoen  •««■  n,Uvitv  th. 
ron  (ric)  (lord)  J„„  chriit"  «>»Mv<ty  the 

It  waa  rJiiu  addreawd : 

int:rti;r::^  -^^^ «"  «-•  «•»*•■  ^-^wood, 

rinf 'hT^f  °'!!*\""°'^  '^"'  '■"•"«. h-ving  r««l  none 

.L  J^rthttl-  "^rornr;  ;^::^. 
^^ri.S5:i™'^%-i-;rtr^^^^^^^ 
^tz^T^rthT^— r-^^^^^^ 

a^njement-     But  th.  met  intercting  r«„lt  o7  'u. 

L   W^U"";^:!?  '•"'  T:'"'  '»*''"•''  ^""--" 
•ua    oinueu.     Ther.  la  no  doubt,  he  thinka    aom.   ~. 

^^1  '7*---    the    reign    of    Charijf' i.  Td    t^ 
between  the  po«tion  of  CromweU  and  himaell.    Napoleon 

S^.^   f.JT"'  ^  ""'^  '"«^  ''"  withrtLger^ 
CromweU  had  one   ea«,ntial   quaUty.  diaaimuUtion     h^ 

ntf-J-r  ^ngV^nii-t.^^-  ^Lt"  -"  t 

^^na.  «.po.~n5oe.nottren::rh';/hir:^* 

On  French  hiatory  he  malcea  one  or  two  intew-tin™ 

r.w..ttbjry^^grr^^%^fr„t'^ 

vXi      ^    !:■        '*««'"-«<l.  never  did  anything  great 

Volta.,.  made  him  che  f„hion  by  the  "He^^?  ~d 
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then  he  waa  exalted  in  order  to  depreciate  Lou^a  XTV., 
who  waa  hated.  Napoleon  laughed  when  he  saw 
Heniy  described  as  the  greatest  captidn  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
braTe,  and  would  charge  sword  in  hand;  but,  after  all, 
an  old  greybeard  pursuing  women  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  could  only  be  an  old  fooL 

Louis  XrV.,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  was  the 
greatest  king  that  France  had  had.  "There  are  only 
he  and  L  He  had  400,000  men  under  arms,  and  a  King 
of  France  who  could  collect  such  a  host  could  be  no 
ordinary  man.  Only  he  or  I  was  able  to  raise  such 
armies."  Had  he  himself  lived  under  the  old  monarchy, 
he  thinks  he  would  have  risen  to  be  a  marshaL  For, 
as  it  was,  he  had  been  remark^  as  a  lieutenant:  he 
would  soon  have  become  a  colonel  and  been  placed  on 
the  staff  of  a  marshal,  whom  he  would  have  guided, 
and  under  whom  he  would  have  distinguished  himself. 

He  utters  one  speculation  on  contemporary  French 
history  which  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  "Would 
to  God,"  he  says,  "that  the  King  and  the  Princes  had 
remained  (in  March  1815).  The  troops  would  have  come 
over  to  me:  the  King  and  the  Princes  would  have  been 
massacred;  and  so  Louis  XVIU.  would  not  be  on  the 
throne."  Sometimes  in  his  wrath  he  flies  out  against 
France  herself :  "  She  has  been  violated,  she  is  henceforth 
only  a  cowardly  dishonoured  country.  She  has  only  had 
her  deserts,  for  instead  of  rallying  to  me,  she  deserted  me." 

He  talks  freely  of  his  family.  And  it  is  perhaps  his 
frankness  in  this  respect  that  chiefly  distinguishes  him 
from  a  sovereign  bom  in  the  purple.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive the  contemporary  emperors,  Alexander  or  Francis, 
conversing  with  their  suites  on  the  most  intimate  family 
matters.  One  might  almost  say  that  this  is  the  note 
of  distinction  between  the  legitimate  and  the  parvenu 
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J»v«™ign.  At  any  rate,  the  Empres.  Catherine,  who  w- 
bom  remote  from  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  had  thi. 
nirprising  candour. 

he  had  stiU  a  great  number  of  cousins  in  the  island    He 

number  of  theee  were  among  the  band  of  Corsicans  who 
foUowed  Murat  in  his  mad  and  fatal  attempt  at  fZ; 

But  he  did  not  care  to  be  considered  a  Corsican  at  aa    In 

^ti^  1,!^  "''^  ^"^^  "^  ''"  '»™  *°  "89  when 
^Z  l^  ^  "^'^  *°  *^'"'"'  *•"»«"»»»  tis  enemies 
t^^Jr  •  "^f  "-"""Sred  birthdays  with  Joseph, 
who  was  born  m  1788,  and  so  before  the  union.  A  t.^t- 
Z,  ry"'  °'  ^yons,  under  this  belief,  had  innocently 
comphmentod  him  on  having  done  «,  much  for  France. 

K  °^-  \?«««=^,'»»-  B»t.  Bocondly.  putting  hi. 
French  natjonahty  aside,  he  protested  that  he  was  rather 

fttmily  Uved  m  Tuscany.  ••  I  have  one  foot  in  Itairand 
one  m  IVance."  It  is  obvious  to  the  candid  reader  that 
both  feet  were  pohfacaUy  of  use  to  him,  for  he  reigned 
m  FVance  and  Italy.  His  Corsican  origin  was  of  no^ 
to  hmi,  and  was  therefore  minimised. 

He  makes  some  curious  remarks  about  his  descent. 

M^n^„T  T  t^"7  "*  °°^  ""«  ^  P™'«  "  from  the 
Man  m  the  Ir™  Mask.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  The 
Governor  of  ftgnerol.  where  the  mysterious  prisoner 
was  confined,  was  named  Bompars:  he  was  said  to  have 
Mmed  his  daughter  to  the  captive  (who  was,  in  the 
behef  of  Napoleon,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV)  and 
juggled  them  off  to  Corsica  under  the  nanle  of 
Bonaparta  "I  had  only  to  say  the  word,"  said  t^e 
■or.  "and  this  fable  would  have  been  believed. 
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When  he  married  Harie  Louiae,  the  Emperor  Francis 
became  anxioui  aa  to  hi*  eon-in-law's  nobility  of  birth, 
and  sent  him  a  packet  of  papers  establishing  his  descent 
from  the  Dokes  of  Florence.  Napoleon  returned  them 
to  Mettemich  with  the  remark  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  such  tomfoolery;  that  in  any  case  the  Dukes 
of  Florence  were  inferior  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany; 
that  he  would  not  be  inferior  to  his  father-in-law;  and 
that  his  nobility  dated  from  Montenotte. 

Napoleon  himself  seems  to  incline  to  one  illustrious 
connection,  for  he  says  that  the  name  of  Bonaparte  is 
the  same  as  Bonarotti  or  Buenarotti.  Did  he  then  believe 
himself  related  to  Michael  Angelo?  He  regrets,  too, 
that  he  did  not  allow  an  ancestor  of  his,  Bonaventnre 
or  Boniface  Bonaparte,  to  be  canonised.  The  Capucins, 
to  which  order  the  monk  belonged,  were  eager  for  the 
distinction,  which  would  have  cost  a  million  francs.  The 
Pope,  when  he  came  to  Paris,  spontaneously  offered  this 
compliment,  which  Napoleon  was  inclined  to  accept,  as  it 
would,  he  thought,  conciliate  the  priesthood.  But  it  was 
finally  decided  that  it  might  afford  matter  for  ridicule, 
so  diuigerous  anywhere,  so  fatal  in  France. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  no  family  secrets  from  his 
companions.  His  father  died  at  Montpellier  at  the 
age  of  thirty -five,  he  says  at  one  time,  thirty -nine 
at  another.  He  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure  all  his 
life,  extravagant,  "wishing  to  play  the  great  noble," 
but  at  the  last  he  could  not  have  enough  monks 
and  priests  round  him,  so  that  at  Montpellier  they 
considered  him  a  saint.  Napoleon's  great-uncle  to  some 
extent  restored  the  family  fortunes,  and  died  wealthy: 
so  much  so  that  Pauline  thought  it  worth  while  to 
steal  the  purse  from  under  his  pillow  as  he  was  dying. 
The  Emperor  discusses  quite  calmly  a  common  report 
that  Paoli  was  his  father,  but  gives  a  conclusive,  but 
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not  TOiy  refined  or  decoroiu  reason  for  diabelieving 
it  Still  Paoli  took  a.  aemi-patemal  interest  in  him. 
"Ton,  Bonaparte,  are  all  Plutarch,  you  hare  nothing 
modem  about  you,"  the  general  said  to  him.  And  of 
him  to  others:  "That  young  man  bears  the  head  of 
Cesar  on  the  body  of  Alexander:  there  is  the  stuff 
of  ten  Syllas  in  him."  Both  his  father  and  mother 
were  very  handsome.  She  during  her  pregnancy  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  independence.  The  fVench  generals 
took  pity  on  her,  and  allowed  her  to  come  to  her 
own  bouse  for  her  confinement  She  availed  herself 
of  the  permission,  and  was  delivered  of  Napoleon.  "So 
that  I  can  say  I  was  conceived  when  Corsica  was 
independent,  and  bom  when  Corsica  was  French."  This 
last  point  was,  of  course,  capital  for  him,  and  for  his 
dynasty. 

Here  perhaps  may  be  noted  the  singular  connection 
of  Napoleon  with  Corsica.  He  was  bom  there.  He 
lived  there  till  he  was  nine.  With  the  first  freedom 
of  manhood  he  returns  there.  Of  the  period  between 
January  1, 1786,  and  June  1793  he  spends  more  than  three 
years  and  two  months  in  Corsica.  Then  he  drifts  away, 
never  to  see  the  island  again  except  for  a  moment  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  and  in  outline  from  Elba. 
Nevertheless,  Corsica  follows  him  and  profoundly  in- 
fluences his  career.  During  his  early  years  on  the 
island  he  had  contracted  a  life -long  feud,  after  the 
Corsican  fashion,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  That  vendetta 
was  fateful  if  not  mortal  For  to  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  man,  is  due  the  first  overthrow 
of  Napoleon. 

After  her  flight  from  Corsica  and  her  arrival  at  Mar- 
seilles the  Emperor's  mother  was  once  more,  he  tells 
us,  in  a  desperate  plight.  She  and  her  daughters  had 
not  a  farthing  to  live  upon.  He  himself  was  reduced 
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to  an  aMignat  of  five  franos,  and  wa«  on  the  verge 
of  luicide,  being  indeed  on  the  brink  of  the  Seine  for 
that  purpose,  -when  a  friend  lent  him  money  and  laved 
him.  His  mother  had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  he 
waa  the  third.     "Cest  une  mattresee  femme." 

He  receives  a  letter  from  hia  mother  and,  though 
he  tore  it  up,  is  aufBciently  moved  by  it  to  quote 
it  to  his  companions.  Ito  tenderness  indeed  might  well 
affect  a  son;  for  she  wishes,  old  and  blind  as  Ae  is,  to 
come  to  St  Helena.  "I  am  very  old,"  she  writes,  "to 
make  a  journey  of  three  thousand  leagues.  I  should  die 
perhaps  on  the  way,  but,  never  mind,  I  should  die  nearer 
you."  His  nurse,  who  long  survived  him,  and  whom  he 
remembered  affectionately  in  his  will,  came  to  Paris  for 
the  coronation,  where  the  Pope  took  so  much  notice  of 
her  that  his  mother  was  almost  jealous.  His  foster- 
brother,  her  son,  became  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the 
British  navy. 

Even  of  his  wives  he  is  not  chary  of  talking,  nor  is 
he  sparing  of  the  most  intimate  details  about  both.  He 
wonders  if  he  ever  really  loved  anybody.  If  so,  it  was 
Josephine,— a  little.  She  indeed  almost  always  lied,  but 
always  cleverly,  except  with  regard  to  her  age.  As  to 
that  she  got  into  such  a  tangle,  that  her  statements 
could  only  be  reconciled  on  the  hypothesis  that  Eugene 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  was  bom.  She  never 
asked  anything  for  herself  or  her  children,  but  made 
mountains  of  debt.  Her  greatest  defect  was  a  vigilant 
and  constant  jealousy.  However,  she  was  not  jralous 
Oi  Nfarie  Louise,  though  the  latter  waa  extremely  suscep- 
tible as  to  her  predecessor.  When  the  Emperor  tried  to 
take  his  second  wife  to  see  his  first  the  former  burst 
into  tears,  and  she  endeavoured  by  every  possible  ruse 
and  device  to  prevent  his  going  there. 

Marie  Louise,  he  declares,  was  innocence  itself  and 
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J^^J!!*!?  ,'^.„^  *•  '«'*  »•«»  influenced  by 
tlmt  wretch  (c^aille)  Madame  de  MontebeUo.  and  by 
Corvuart.  who  wa.  a  «»undrel  (mi«Srable)  ,he  too 
would  hare  followed  hin.  to  Elba.  "And  then  her 
^er  ha.  pl~»d  that  .poU«on-  Neipperg  by  her  ride." 

Napoteon  who  kept  up  appearances  gallantly  to  the 
hurt,  that  he  was  aware  of  hie  wife's  infidelity;  though 
LavaUette    mformed    him    of    it    during    the    Hun,^ 

«andal.  StUl  he  always  praises  Marie  Louise,  and 
gives,  m  sum,  the  foUowing  account  of  her.  She  was 
uey>.r  at  ease  with  the  French,  remembering  they  had 
killed  her  aunt  Marie  Antoinette.  She  wa.  Jwa™ 
tnithful  and  di«=reet.  and  courteous  to  aU,Ten  tIo« 
whom  .he   most   detested.     She  was  cleverer  than  her 

^^r  "^""^  "•?"  °'  •""■  ^-^y  *«  l"'*!:  she 
co^d    not    bear    her    step-mother.      Differert    in    this 

^t/""''^'  "  ""^  ^•'^^t^  when  she  received 
Um  thou«md  franc,  to  spend.     One  could  have  trusted 

Vienna  to  obey  Napoleon  in  everything.  She  was  a 
chanmng  child,  a  good  woman,  and  had  «ived  hi,  life. 
And  yet,  aU  said  and  done,  he  loved  Jorephine  better 
J«ephme  was  a  true  woman,  she  was  his  choice,  they 
had  nsen  together  He  loved  her  person,  her  ^ace 
She  would  have  foUowed  me  to  Elba,"  he  say^  with 
obhque  reproach.  Had  she  had  a  chUd  oT^,  he 
wo^d  never  J";e  left  her.  It  would  have  been  b;tter 
so  for  her,  and  for  France.  For  it  was  Austria  that 
I«.t  him.  But  for  ^,he  Austrian  marriage,  he  would 
never  have  made  war  on  Russia.  He  declare,  that 
he  has  made  up  his  mind,  should  Marie  Louise  die  not 
to  marry  again.  Considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wa.  placed,  and  the  area  of  choice  presented  to 
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him  at  St  Helena,  there  is  wnnething  half  eomio,  half 
tragic  in  the  declaration. 

To  his  little  son  he  makes  one  bitter  allusion,  Oour- 
gaud,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  imperial  festival, 
presents  the  Emperor  with  a  bouquet  as  if  from 
the  King  of  Rome.  "Bah I"  says  Napoleon  rudely,  "the 
King  of  Borne  thinks  no  more  of  me  than  he  does  of 
jott."  But  that  his  thoughts  were  always  with  the  boy 
his  will  and,  indeed,  his  conversations  sulficiently  prove. 
It  was  his  intention,  he  says,  to  have  given  the  Kingdom 
of  all  Italy,  with  Rome  as  the  capital,  to  his  second  son, 
had  he  had  one. 

Caroline,  who  married  Hurat,  was  considered,  he  tells 
us,  in  childhood  to  be  the  dunce  and  Cinderella  of  the 
family.  But  she  developed  favourably,  and  became  a 
capable  and  handsome  woman, '  He  cannot,  however, 
disguise  his  fuiy  with  her  second  marriage.  He  can 
scarcely  believe  it  —  after  twenty  years  of  marriage, 
within  fifteen  months  of  the  violent  death  of  her 
husband,  with  children  grown  up,  that  she  should  marry 
again,  publicly,  and,  where  of  ali  places?  at  Vienna,  If 
the  news  be  true  it  will  have  astonished  him  more  than 
anything  that  ever  happened.  Human  nature  is  indeed 
strange.  And  then  explodes  his  inmost  thought,  "Ah I 
la  coquine,  la  ooquine,  I'amour  I'a  i^oujours  conduite." 

We  have  seen  that  he  considered  Louis  XIV,  the 
greatest  of  French  sovereigns ;  and  this  news  of  Caroline's 
marriage  produces  the  strangest  of  analogies  between 
theuL  Readers  of  St  Simon  will  recollect  the  vivid  de- 
scription he  gives  of  the  day  when  Louis  XIV.  received 
the  tidings  that  his  cherished  son,  the  Due  du  Maine,  had, 
on  a  signal  occasion,  behaved  with  something  less  than 
conspicuous  courage.  How  the  King,  then  at  Marly,  per- 
ceives a  scullion  pocketing  a  biscuit:  how  his  suppressed 
fury  breaks  out  and  wreaks  itself  on  the  relatively 
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innocent  object:  how  he  nuhm  up  before  the  astoniihed 
court  and  break*  his  (tick  on  the  •ervanfg  b^jk:  how 
the  man  file*  and  the  King  etand*  (wearing  at  him,  and 
impotentljr  brandiihing  the  stump  of  his  cane.  The 
courtiers  cannot  beUeve  their  eyes,  and  the  King  retires 
to  conceal  his  agitation.  So,  on  hearing  of  Caroline's 
nuptials,  Napoleon  its  down  to  dinner  bursting  with 
uncontrollable  wratn.  He  declares  that  the  pastry  is 
gritty,  and  his  anger,  expending  itself  on  the  cook, 
passes  all  restraint.  Barely,  says  Qourgaud,  never,  says 
Hontholon,  has  the  Emperor  been  seen  in  such  a  rage. 
He  orders  that  the  man  shall  be  beaten  and  dismissed. 
The  scene  is  grotesque  and  painful  enough,  but  it  is 
Caroline,  not  the  cook,  that  is  the  cause. 

It  wag  not,  we  may  surmise,  his  sister's  marriage 
aloue  that  provoked  this  explosion.  The  news  had 
probably  brought  back  to  him  that  day  in  1814  when  he 
received  the  news  that  Murat  had  betrayed  him  and 
turned  his  arms  against  France.  The  Emperor's  feeling 
for  Hurat  then  was  a  bitter  contempt  for  the  "barber," 
as  he  called  him,  whom  he  had  raised  to  be  a  king.  His 
anger  he  reserved  for  his  sister,  who,  as  he  knew, 
governed  and  directed  her  husband.  His  language  about 
her,  too,  was  such,  as  reported  by  Barras  (who  is, 
however,  a  questionable  witness  in  matters  relating  to 
Napoleon),  that  a  French  editor,  by  no  means  squeamish, 
is  unable  to  print  it  In  any  case,  whether  indelicate  or 
not,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  forcible,  and  that  on 
this  day  of  petulance  the  misalliance  of  Caroline  brought 
to  his  mind  a  darker  tragedy  and  a  direr  wrath. 

Of  his  brothers  he  says  little  that  is  worth  recording, 
in  view  of  other  and  fuller  revelations  elsewhere.  He 
declares  compendiously  that  they  have  done  him  much 
harm.  He  made  a  great  mistake,  he  says,  in  making 
Joseph  a  king,  especiaUy  m  Spain,  where  a  firm  and 
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militarjr  •oTenign  waa  raquind:  whereas  Joeeph  thought 
of  nothing  but  gallantry  at   Hadrid.     Jowph,  in   hii 
great  brother'*   opinion,  waa  not  a  loldier,  though  he 
fancied  himielf   one,  nor  waa  ha  even  brave.     It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  aa  Napoleon'a  appearance  deteri- 
orated  at   St   Helena    it    atrikingly   reaembled   that   of 
JtMeph.    La*  Caae*  declare*  that  on  at  leaat  one  occaaion 
he  could  have  awom  that  it  waa  Joaeph  and  not  Napo- 
leon whom  he  aaw.     With  regard  to  Loni*  and  Luoien, 
their  mania  for  publiahing   indifferent  Tenaa,  and  dedi- 
cating them  to  the  Pope,  ia   a  constant  perplexity  to 
him.     Of  both  poetaatera  he  remarka  at  different  timea: 
"Q    faut    avoir    le    diable    au    corpa."       Lucien,    lay* 
Napoleon,  wiahed,  after  Brumaire,  to  marry  the  Queen 
of    Etniria,    and    threatened    if   thia    were    refused   to 
marry  a  woman  of  bad  character,— a  menace  which  he 
carried  out    He  waa,  in  hia  brbther'a  judgment,  useleaa 
during  the  Hundred  Daya;   but  aspired  after  Waterloo 
to  the  dictatorship.     He  pointed  out  that  his  relations 
to  the  Republican  party  would  make  him  acceptable  to 
them,  and   that  he  would   give   the  military  command 
to    the    Emperor.       Napoleon,   without   answering   this 
atrange  rhapsody,  turned   to  Camot,  who  declared  un- 
hesitatingly that  he  could  speak  or  behalf  of  the  Be- 
publicans,    not    one    of    whom    would    prefer    Lucien's 
dictatorship  to  the  Emperor's.    Eliza,  the  member  of  his 
family  who  most  resembled  him  in  character  and  talents, 
and   whom,   perhaps   for   that   reason,    he    disliked,   be 
scarcely    mentions;     nor    does    he    aay    much     of    the 
exquisite  and  voluptuous  Pauline.    And  indeed  from  the 
world  at  large  the  family  has  scarcely  received  sufBcient 
attention.     For  it  was  an  astonishing  race.     Bom  and 
reared   in   poverty   and   obscurity,  it   assumed  a  divine 
right  with  easy  grace.    No  Bourbons  or  Hapsburgs  were 
so  imbued  v  th  their  royal  prerogatives  as  these  princes 
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of  so  hour.  JoMph  beUevad  Brmly  tiutt  he  would  taMy 
h»Te  MtabUihed  hinualf  u  King  of  Spain  if  Napoleon 
would  only  have  withdrawn  hU  troop*  LouU  bad  the 
•ame  oonvletion  with  regard  to  Holland.  Hurst  and 
Caroline  were  not  lew  fatuous  at  Naples.  JerAme 
promptly  eetabliihed  the  itatv  and  etiquette  of  a  petty 
Louis  XIV.  Not  less  renuvlcable  was  their  tenacity 
of  character.  An  unfriendly  commentator  is  forced  to 
admit  that  their  qualities  or  defects  were  all  out  of 
the  common.  The  women  even  approached  greatness. 
Caroline  and  Elixa  had  striking  qualities.  And  all, 
brothers  and  sisters,  had  something  of  the  inflexibility 
of  their  mighty  head,  and  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  his  self-confldence.  They  frequently  defied  him. 
Some  did  not  scruple  to  abandon  him.  The  two 
governing  sisters  tried  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from 
his  fortunes,  and  make  terms  as  independent  sovdreigns 
with  the  enemy.  Lucien  believed  that  he  could  more 
than  flU  the  place  of  Napoleon.  In  this  astounding 
race,  says  Pasquier,  the  most  binding  engagements 
and  the  most  sacred  affections  melted  away  at  the  first 
aspect  of  a  political  combination. 

His  confidences  do  not  end  with  his  family,  for  he  likes 
to  talk  of  his  loves.  He  has  had,  as  he  counts  on  his 
fingers,  seven  mistresses  in  his  life:  "C'est  beaucoup." 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  much  when  we  remember  that 
a  learned  and  competent  historian  is  devoting  three 
thick  volumes  to  this  side  of  Napoleon's  character. 
Of  the  most  famous,  Madame  Walewska,  to  whom  at 
one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached 
(though  he  thought  all  Polish  women  addicted  to 
intrigue),  he  speaks  with  great  detachment.  She  wa« 
obtained  for  him,  he  declares,  by  Talleyrand.  He  avers 
to  Gourgaud,  when  vexed  with  the  General,  that  when 
they  started  for  St  Helena  he  would  have  given  her  to 
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Courgaud  u  >  wUa,  but  not  now,  moh  was  the  olisnge 
of  hU  Mntiment*.  He  hear*  with  eomplaoanoy  that  (he 
haa  married  U.  d'Omana  "She  b  rich  and  must  have 
■aved,  and  I  lettled  a  great  deal  on  the  two  ehildren." 
"Toar  Majeety,"  layt  the  taetleee  equerry,  "paid 
Madame  Walewilta  ten  thoueand  franoi  a  month."  The 
Emperor  bliuhee,  and  aaki  him  how  he  knows  thi*. 
"Lordl"  (ay*  Oourgaud,  "aa  if  I  were  not  too  close  to 
your  Hajeaty  not  to  know  that  sort  of  thing:  your 
houiehold  knew  everything."  On  another  occaiion 
Napoleon  declares  that  one  of  his  main  grievances  against 
Murat  was  that  King  Joachim  had  sequestrated  in  1814 
the  Neapolitan  estates  of  Madame  Walewska. 

He  speaks  with  candour  of  his  relations  with  Made- 
moiselle Oeorges  and  Madame'  Oraasini,  with  Madame 
DuchAtel,  Madame  Galliano,  and  a  Madame  Pellaprat. 
Of  another  lady  whose  name  Oourgaud  does  not 
record,  but  who  is  sufficiently  described  to  be  recog- 
nised as  Madame  Four^,  he  says,  "She  was  seventeen, 
and  I  was  commander-in-chief!"  He  was  supposed 
when  Emperor  to  disdain  female  society:  he  admits 
the  fact  and  explains  it.  He  declares  that  he  was 
naturally  susceptible,  and  {eared  to  be  dominated  by 
women.  Consequently  he  had  avoided  them,  but  in 
this,  he  confesses,  he  made  a  great  blunder.  Were 
he  again  on  the  throne  he  should  make  a  point  of 
spending  two  hours  a  day  in  conversation  with  ladies, 
from  whom  he  should  learn  much.  He  had  endeavoured 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  indeed,  to  repair  the  fault  of 
his  former  indifference.  But  whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  France,  he  is  diffuse  on  this  topic  at  St 
Helena.  When  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  gloomy 
retrospect,  he  turns  the  conversation  by  saying,  "Let 
us  talk  about  women,"  and  then,  like  a  good  French- 
man, he  discusses  the  subject  with  a    zest  worthy   of 
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HMiry  the  Fourth.  Daring  one  dinn/r,  tor  auunple, 
th»  oonTanatioD  tnnu  entirely  on  the  queetion  whether 
Ut  women  are  more  admirable  than  thin.  He  dla- 
oouTMs  on  hi*  preferenoe  for  fair  women  over  dark. 
Time  ha«  to  be  killed. 

NaturaUy,  he  Ukee  meet  to  talk  of  hU  hattlea-of 
which  he  oount*  no  le«  than  tlxty-and  epeake  of  them 
with  eimple  candour.  "War,"  he  saye,  "U  a  (trange  art 
I  have  fought  rixty  batUee,  and  I  aHure  you  that 
I  have  learned  nothing  from  aU  of  them  that  I  did 
not  know  in  the  flret  Look  at  Ca»ar:  he  flghte  in  the 
first  battle  a«  in  the  laat." 

He  take*  fuU  mponiibiUty  for  the  RuMian  campaign 
"I  wa.  maeter,  and  aU  blame  reeU  on  me"  (though  he 
cannot  bring  himMlf  to  make  the  Mune  adminion  with 
regard  to  Waterloo).  When  he  knew  at  Dresden  that 
he  would  not  have  the  support  of  Sweden  or  Turkey, 
he  should  not  have  proceeded  with  the  expedition.  But 
even  then,  had  he  not  remained  in  Moscow,  he  would 
have  been  successful.  That  was  his  great  fault  "I 
ought  to  have  only  remained  there  a  fortnight  After 
arriving  there  I  should  have  crushed  what  remained 
of  Kutusow's  army,  marched  on  MaloJaroslavetz,  Toula, 
Md  Kaluga:  proposing  to  the  Bussians  to  retire 
without  destroying  anything." 

He  constanUy  repeats  that  his  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Russia,  for  it  made 
hun  feel  sure  of  the  support  of  Austria.  Prussia,  too, 
was  a*  usual,  he  says,  pining  for  aggrandisement  and 
so  he  reckoned  with  confidence  on  these  two  Powers, 
though  he  had  no  other  aUies.  But  "I  wa«  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  I  should  have  iimained  a  year  on  the  Niemen 
and  in  Prussia,  and  then  devoured  Prussia."  It  is  strange 
mdeed,  to  observe  how  heartily,  as  if  by  a  foreboo;  g 
he  hates  Prussia.  He  bitterly  regreU  that  at  Tilsit  he 
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did  not  depoM  tb*  King,  and  proolaim  that  th*  Houm 
of  Hohensollam  had  eaaaad  to  reign.  Ha  ia  confidant 
that  Alaxandar  would  not  hara  oppoaad  suoh  a  oouna, 
providad  Napolaon  did  not  hlniaelf  annas  tha  kingdom. 
A  petty  Hoheniollem  prince  on  hi*  staff  had,  ha  tella  us, 
aaliad  for  the  Pniaaian  throne,  and  Napoleon  would  hare 
been  dlipoir  '  ->  give  it  him  liad  he  been  deacended  from 
the  great  irrt:  .eric  (who,  bj  the  bye,  waa  childlais). 
But  his  family  waa  a  branch  which  liad  Mparatad  three 
centuriea  ago  from  the  royal  itock.  And  Uien,  layi  tha 
Emperor,  with  lesi  Teriaimilitude,  I  waa  ovar-perauaded 
by  the  King  of  Pnuaia. 

Ha  made,  he  admits,  a  fatal  mistake  in  uot  sending 
Ferdinand  back  to  Spain  after  the  Russian  campaign, 
for  that  would  have  restored  to  him  180,000  good 
soldiers.  The  Spanish  blunder  began,  he  confesses,  from 
his  having  said  to  himself  on  watching  the  quarrels  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons:  "Let  'is  get-  rid  of  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  Bourbons  left."  He  apparently 
counted  the  Sicilian  Bourbons  for  nothing. 

Still  it  is  to  Austria,  in  his  Judgment,  that  he  owes  his 
fail  Without  Essling  he  would  have  destroyed  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  but  Essling  cost  him  Um  dear. 
Austria  is,  he  thinks,  the  real  enemy  of  France,  and  he 
regrets  having  spared  her.  At  one  moment  he  had 
thoughts  of  causing  a  revolution  there;  at  another,  of 
carving  her  into  three  kingdoms,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia. 

What,  does  he  think,  was  his  most  brilliant  victoryP 
Austerlits!>  Perhaps,  he  answers.  But  he  has  a  leaning 
for  Borodino,  it  was  superb,  it  waa  fought  so  far  from 
home.  At  Austerlits  was  the  best  army,  and  at  Wagram 
the  largest  army  that  he  had  ever  oonmianded  in  battle. 
After  Austerlitz  the  quality  of  his  army  declined.  He 
recurs  with  constant  pride  to  the  strategy  of  EckmOhl: 
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work.     ThTri      ?^  r^^'   '*  ^  *•"•»  *•»*  »>•  ihould 

".  the  only  on«,  h.  think.,  who  ^.dXijr^; 

duc«l  out  of  the  nobility.    K^bT  JS  N^^lJ^^JT 
»oagh.  had  th,  q„.utL  and   drf"^  ^^^^  -^^ 

oj  tne  world,  but  I  had  nobcvlv     iin..-  r  ™"«"r 

"7  U.ut««„t,  wer.Xr;r^t,J^"'  k'lT/'^''*' 
^n^l  by  mtulHon.  TureL,   b^  e,po;ien^"''i  rini 

^«rt:-,J^^.^"'*  conmdtted  Frederic'.  aUtrfce* 
"1 2„^  "^  ut  ""i  t^o^-KUy  undorrtand  artiZT- 
it  i.  r^  •"  '"  '"^  »^  In  the  battle.  I  have  won.  Zd 
l^^'^r'^-""  r"'  *»"•  S™"™'  *-  conne^tTorwT^ 
l>7t7'!     '*  "  '^''  "*'  «"•  ""y  tJ"**  win.  it.-   Ind 

«y.,  on  another  ocoarion.  "would  be  that  in  which 
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eaeh  oiBeer  knew  what  to  do  aoeording  to  oiroamBtancM ; 
the  best  army  is  that  which  ia  nearest  to  this." 

In  his  judgment  of  hostile  generals,  when  in  active 
life,  he  had  been  politic  A  trustworthy  associate  of  his 
in  those  days  records  that  Napoleon  often  said  that 
Alvinzy  was  the  best  genera!  that  he  had  ever  had 
opposed  to  him  in  Italy,  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
never  mentioned  Alvinzy  in  his  bulletins,  whereas  he 
constantly  commended  BeauUeu,  Wiirmser,  or  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whom  he  did  not  fear.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  afterwards  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
Archduke.  He  declined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  confide  his 
opinion  of  Wellington  to  Warden,  and  at  St  Helena  he 
could  not  be  fair  to  the  Duke.  But,  when  on  the  throne, 
he  had  coupled  Wellington's  name  with  his  own  in  a 
strange  connection.  It  was  because  Wrflington  had 
devastated  the  country  in  his  retreat  on  Lisbon.  "  Only 
Wellington  and  I  are  capable  of  executing  such 
measures."  And  he  adds  with  perversity  that  he 
regards  the  ravaging  of  the  Palatinate  as  the  greatest 
act  of  Louvois. 

He  regretted  Elba.  "This  day  year  I  was  at  Elba, 
he  soys  gloomily.  Had  the  stipulated  income  been  paid, 
he  woulif  have  kept  open  house  for  the  learned  men  of 
Europe,  for  whom  he  would  have  formed  a  centre.  He 
would  have  built  a  palace  for  them,  and  led  a  country- 
house  life  surrounded  by  men  of  mark.  He  would,  too, 
have  enriched  the  island  by  throwing  open  its  little 
ports.  Lucien,  who  seems  not  to  have  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  biother,  wished  to  have  the  minerals  of  the 
island  for  nothing. 

But  Bertrand   confided  to  Gourgaud  that  St  Helena 

was  better  than  Elba,  that  at  any  rate  they  were  more 

unhappy  at  Elba.      It  was   terrible  to   leave  the  most 

snlendid  throne  in   the  world  for  a  liny  ikand  where 
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one  WM  not  even  rare  of  a  good  reception ;  and  for 
four  months  they  were  deeply  depreeied.  Here  the 
greatneH  of  the  faU  was  le«  eeneiWe,  they  had  be- 
come  acciMtomed  to  it  Napoleon  on  thi.  point  decUred 
conflicting  opinions  Sometimee  he  regrets  Elba:  often 
he  abiuee  St  Helena,  but  on  one  occaeion  he  bunches 
mto  pnri«  of  it,  at  any  rate  as  a  residence  for  hi, 
smte.  Wo  are  reiy  happy  here,  we  can  ride,  we  have 
a  good  teble,  we  can  go  away  whenever  we  like,  we  are 
weU  received  everywhere,  and  covered  with  glory" 
records  the  unhappy  Gourgaud,  at  whom  this  discourses 
was  aimed. 

In  8p«iing  of  Elba  the  Emperor  give,  one  curious 
detaiL  When  he  left  Pontainebleau  in  18U  he  had  Kttle 
hope  rf  returning.  The  first  hope  that  he  conceived 
arose  from  his  perceiving  that  no  officers'  wives  were 
mvited  to  the  banquets  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

One    of  hU   favourite   topics,   in   treating'  which   he 
reveals  the  practical  character   of  his  mind,  is  that  of 
private  budgets.     He  is  always  discussing  them.    At  one 
tmie  It  is  the  budget  of  a  man  of  200,000  francs  a  year 
The  imaginary  person  is  French,  of  course;  for  a  Dutch- 
man, he  declares,  in  a  tone  of  approbation,  would  vrita 
such  an  income  only  spend  30,000  francs  a  year.    Another 
time  he  reckons  up  the  expenditure  of  a  man  with  600000 
francs  a  year.      This  is  the  fort;une  he  would   himUlf 
prefer;  to  Uve  in   the   country   with   600,000  or  800000 
francs  a  year,  and  with  a  Uttle  house  in  Paris  like  the 
one  that  he  had  in  the  Eue  Chantereine.     But  he  could 
Uve   very  comfortably   on  12  francs  a  day.     He  would 
dine    for  thirt^y  sous,  he  would  frequent  reading-rooms 
and  hbranes,  and  go  to  the  play  in  the  pit.    His  room 
would   cost   him   a   louis   a   month.     But   suddenly    he 
remembers  that  he  must  have  a  servant,  for  he  can  no 
longer  dress   himself,  and   so   he  raises   his  figure  and 
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says  that  one  could  be  very  happy  with  twenty  franca 
a  day, — it  is  only  a  question  of  limiting  one's  wants.  He 
would  amuse  himself  greatly,  living  only  with  people  of 
a  similar  fortune.  The  most  comical  result  of  this  habit 
or  game  of  calculation  appears  when  he  re-reads  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe."  He  cannot  wade  through  it,  though  he  de- 
voured it  at  eighteen,  and  so  forth.  But  what  really 
perplexes  him  is  the  personal  expenditure  of  Lovelace. 
"He  has  only  two  thousand  a  year:  I  made  out  his 
budget  at  once." 

In  the  same  practical  spirit  of  detail,  when  waiting 
for  a  moment  in  Month  olons  sitting-room,  \t3  hastily 
values  the  furniture  piece  by  piece  and  appraises  it  at 
thirty  napoleons  at  most. 
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He  seems  to  concentrate  the  main  regrets  of  hb  solitude 
on  three  capital  points :  that  he  could  not  have  died  at 
some  supreme  moment  of  his  career;  that  he  left  Egypt 
and  gave  up  his  Eastern  mbitions;  and,  of  course, 
Waterloo.  As  to  the  Hrst,  he  discusses  the  right  moment 
with  his  suite.  "For  the  sake  of  history,  I  should  have 
died  at  Moscow,  Dresden,  or  Waterloo."  Again :  "  I  should 
have  died  after  my  entry  into  Moscow":  or  "I  should 
have  died  at  La  Moskowa."  Gourgaud  thinks  either 
Moscow  or  Waterloo,  and  only  leans  to  the  latter  date 
as  including  the  return  from  Elba.  Las  Cases  protests 
against  Moscow,  as  omitting  so  much. 

On  another  occasion  Napoleon  again  leans  to  Moscow. 
Had  a  cannon-baU  from  the  Kremlin  killed  him,  his 
greatness  would  have  endured,  because  his  institutions 
and  his  dynasty  would,  he  declares,  have  survived  in 
France.  As  it  is,  he  wiU  be  ahnost  nothing  to  posterity, 
unless  his  son  should  come  to  mount  the  throne.  "Had 
I  died  at  Moscow,"  he  says  on  another  occasion,  "I  should 
have  left  behind  me  a  reputation  as  a  conqueror,  with- 
out a  paraUel  in  history.  A  baU  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  me  there." 

Again:  "To  die  at  Borodino  would  have  been  to  die 
like  Alexander:  to  be  kiUed  at  Waterloo  would  have 
been  a  good  death :  perhaps  Dresden  would  have  been 
better:  but  no,  better  at  Waterloo.  The  love  of  the 
people,  their  regret." 
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The  graatMt  moment  in  hia  life,  he  thinks,  wa«  hii 
■tay  at  Dresden  in  1812,  when  every  sovereign  in  F  arope, 
except  the  Sultan,  the  Bussian  Emperor,  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  was  at  his  feet  What  was  his 
happiest?  To  O'Meara  he  says  the  march  from  Cannes 
to  Paris.  But  on  another  occasion  he  aslcs  his  suite  to 
guess.  Oourgaud  guesses  the  occasion  of  his  (second) 
marriage.  Madame  Hontholon  thinlu  his  nomination 
as  First  Consul.  Bertrand,  the  birth  of  the  King  of 
Borne.  Napoleon  answers,  "Yes,  I  was  happy  as  First 
Consul,  at  the  marriage,  at  the  birth  of  the  King 
of  Rome,  'mais  alors  je  n'^tais  pas  assez  d'aplomb.' 
Perhaps  it  was  at  Tilsit:  I  had  gone  through  vicissi- 
tudes and  anxieties,  at  Eylau  amongat  others,  and  I 
had  come  out  victorious  with  eipperors  and  kings  paying 
court  to  me.  Perhaps  I  was  happiest  after  my  vic- 
tories in  Italy:  what  enthusiasm,  what  cries  of  'Long 
live  the  Liberator  of  Italy'  — and  all  at  twenty -five. 
From  that  time  I  saw  what  I  might  become.  I  already 
■aw  the  world  beneath  me,  as  if  I  were  being  carried 
through  the  air." 

Then  he  is  sorry  that  he  ever  left  Egypt.  He  regrets 
the  career  that  Asia  offered  to  him,  he  would  rather 
have  been  Emperor  of  the  East  than  Emperor  of  the 
West,  for  in  the  former  case  he  would  have  been  still 
on  the  throne.  His  later  dreams  as  well  as  his  earlier 
turn  to  the  Orient.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  St  Helena 
from  the  ship,  he  says,  criticising  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
that  he  should  have  done  better  to  remain  in  Egypt,  for 
he  would  now  be  Emperor  of  the  entire  East.  That 
empire,  he  declares,  would  have  S'lited  him;  for  the 
desert  had  alwayr.  had  a  particular  attraction  for  him, 
and  his  own  name  Napoleon  means,  he  says,  "lion  of 
the  desert."  "Artibia  awaits  a  man.  With  the  French 
in  reserve  and  the  Arabs  as  auxiliaries  I  should  have 
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•eized  Jud«ea;  I  nhould  have  been  master  of  the  Eagt." 
"Had  I  taken  Acre  I  should  have  gone  to  India.  I 
should  hare  assumed  the  turban  at  Aleppo,  and  have 
headed  an  armj  of  200,000  men.  The  EasC  he  goes 
on  repeating,  "only  awaits  a  man."  "Had  I,"  he  says 
another  time,  "been  able  to  make  allies  of  the  Mame- 
lukes I  should  have  been  master  of  the  East.  Arabia 
awaits  a  man." 

It  was  not,  however,  because  of  Arabia  or  Judna  that 
Napoleon  regretted  Egypt.  He  reveals  his  secret  aim  in 
a  laconic  ^ntence.  "France  mistress  of  Egypt  would 
be  mistress  of  India."  And  again:  "The  master  of 
Egypt  is  the  master  of  India."  And  again:  "Egypt 
once  in  posse»;-i,on  of  the  French,  farewell  India  to  the 
British.  This  was  one  of  the  grand  projects  I  aimed 
at."  He  would  have  constructed  two  canals  —  one 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  the  other 
from  the  Bed  S«a  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  would 
have  extended  the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  south,  and 
would  have  enlisted  the  blacks  of  Snnaar  and  Darfur. 
With  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  of  these,  and  thirty 
thousand  picked  Frenchmen,  he  would  have  marched 
in  three  columns  on  the  Euphrates,  and,  after  making 
a  long  halt  there,  would  have  proceeded  to  conquer 
India.  On  arriving  in  India,  he  would  have  allied  him- 
self with  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  hopes  apparently  of 
seducing  the  sepoy  troops.  The  British,  he  declares, 
were  much  afraid  of  this  scheme  of  his.  "Gorgotto, 
I  have  been  reading  three  volumes  on  India.  What 
rascals  the  English  are.  If  I  had  been  able  to  get 
to  India  from  Egypt  with  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  I 
should  have  driven  them  from  India.  The  East  only 
wants  a  man.  The  master  of  Egypt  is  the  master  of 
India.  But  now  we  shall  see  what  will  come  to  them 
from  Russia.  The  Russians,  already  in  Persia,  have  not 
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for  to  go  to  nwoh  India."  And  then  ho  npeato  hii  eon- 
•tant  pi'eocoupation.  "Bu«U  ii  the  Power  that  marohei 
the  moet  aorely  and  with  the  greatest  .tride.  toward. 
unlverMl  dominion,  ...  for  now  there  ii  no  France  and 
therefore  no  equilibrium.' 

He  had  heen  in  effect  Emperor  of  the  Wert,  and 
Montholon  telle  Gtourgaud  that  from  hi.  inrtruction.  ae 
Ambaeeador   he    inferred   that   Napoleon   meant   to   be 
crowned  by  that  title.    The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
wa»   being  influenced  in  this  direction,  and   at   Erfurt, 
it   to   said,  the  matter  would  hare  been  settled,  had 
not  Alexander  demanded  Constantinople  as  a  counter- 
balance.   At  8t  Helena,  however,  hu  regrets  are  not  for 
that   position,  but   for    the  Empire  of  the  East.     And 
«ie  reason  u  twofold:  as  Ruler  of  the  East  he  would 
hare  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  British,  and  would 
hare  emulated  Alexander  the  Great.     For,  here  let  us 
note  that  his  real  hero  and  model  is  Alexander.     It  to 
not   merely   hto  campaigns  that   Napoleon  admires    for 
these  one  cannot,  he  says,  weU  conceive,  but  hto  states- 
mimship.    In  his  thirty-fourth  year  he  leaves  an  immense 
and  well-established  empire.      He  had,  too,  the  art  of 
making  friends  of  the  peoples  that  he  conquered     It  was 
a  great  act  of  policy  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon 
tor  It  was  thus  that  he  conquered  Egypt.    "So  I,  had  I 
remamed   in  Egypt,  should  probably  have   founded  an 
OTdpire^  like   Alexander,   by  going   on   a  pilgrimage   to 
Mecca.       Even   as  he  leaves  France  in  the  BdUrophon 
ho  says  to  Captain  Maitland:  "Had  it  not  been  for  you 
Enghsh  I  should  have  been  Emperor  of  the  Bast-  but 
wherever  there  to  wat«r  to  float  a  ship,  we  are  suk,  to 
una  you  m  our  way." 

Nor  did  hto  admiration  for  Alexander  the  Great,  hto 
passion  for  the  East,  his  aims  on  India,  ever  forsake  him, 
until  he  had  lort  hto  empire  on  the  plains  of  Russia  and 
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Germaoy.     Not   long   before  he  i»ned  the  Niemen,  fa, 
the  m,d.t  of  a  oonverMtion  with   Narbonne,  he  broke 
off  with  a  .udden  flaeh   in   hi.   eye.:   "After   aU."  he 
eiolaimod,  a.  if  under  the  inspiration  of  a  virion,  "thi« 
long  journey  i.  the  way  to  India.     Alexander   had  to 
make  a.  long  a  march  a.  that  from  Mo«cow  to  India  in 
order  to  gain  the  Ganges     I  have  always  said  90  to 
myself  since  the  siege  of  Acre.      Without  the  English 
fihbuster  ^d   the   French  emigrant   who   directed   the 
Turkish  artdlery.  and  who,  with  the  plague,  made  me 
raise  the  siege.  I  would  have  conquered  half  Asia,  and 
come  back  upon  Europe  to  seek  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy.     I  must  now  do  just  the  reverse,  and  from 
the  extremity  of  Europe  invade  Asia  in  order  to  attack 
England.    You  are  aware  of  the  missions  of  Gardanne 
and   Jaubert   to   Persia:    there    has    been   no   outward 
result:  but  I  have  aU  the  maps  and  statistics  of  popula- 
tion  for  a  march  from  Erivan  and  Tiflis  to  India.    That 
would   be   a   campaign    less    formidable,   perhaps,   than 
that  which  awaits  us  in  the  next  three  months. 
Suppose   Moscow   taken,   Kussia    crushed,   the  Czar   re^ 
concUed  o-  assassinated  in  some  palace  plot,  succeeded 
perhaps  by  a  new  and  dependant  dynasty.     Would  it 
not   then   be   possible   for   a   great   French   army  with 
auxilumes   from    Tiflis    to    attain    the    Ganges?      Once 
touched  by  a  French  sword,  the  scaffolding  of  mercan- 
tde  power  m  India  would  faU  to  the  ground.    It  would 
be  a   gigantic   expedition,  I   admit,  but  practicable   in 
rtus  nineteenth  century."    Who  will  maintain,  who  reads 

]'.w\t  1  **  P°''"  "^  °°'  '"^  i<»  ^^  effect, 
and  that  Napoleon  had  preserved  in  1812  the  balance  and 
wnity  of  his  judgment? 

The  third  great  subject  of  regret  is,  of  course.  Water- 
loo,  over  which  we  sometimes  seem  to  hear  him  gnash 
lu»  teeth.    "Ahl  if  it  were  to  begin  again!"  he  excS2 
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Ha  oaanot   nnderaUnd  how  he  lort  it     Parhapi  th« 
rain  of  the   17thP     Hnd   he  had  Suohet  st  the  head 
of  Oroucby'i  army,   had  he   had  AndrAiMi  in   Soult'i 
plaoe,  could  Beeriiree  or  Lannee  hare  oommanded  the 
Ouard,  had   he   given   the   command  of   the  Guard  to 
Lobau,  had  Hurat  headed  the  cavalry,  had  Clauiel  or 
Lamarque  been  at  the  War  Office,  all  might  have  been 
different     Should  he   have  waited  a  fortnight  longer? 
He  would  then  have  had  the    12,000  men  employed  in 
La  Vend^i.    But  who  could  teU  that  La  Vendue  would 
be  eo  Mon  pacified.     Should   he  have  attacked  at  all? 
Should  he  not  have   concentrated  all  hi§   troopo  under 
Pari*,   and  awaited  event*?      Perhap*  then   the  Allies 
would  not  have   attacked  him.     It   ii   noteworthy,    he 
•eye,  that  all  their  proclamations  are  dated  after  Water- 
loo.   He  should  not  he  thinks,  have  employed  Ney  or 
Vandanune.     More  than  once  he  says  he  lost  it  because 
of   the   fault  of  an   officer  who  gave   Guyot  the  order 
to    charge   with   the    Horse    Grenadiers,   for   had   they 
been   kept   in   reserve   they  would   have   retrieved   the 
day,    but   Hontholon   declares    that    there   is   no   doubt 
that  the  Emperor  gave  the  order  himself.    He  had  not 
been   able    to   see   the    battle   weU.     But    the    men    of 
1816  were  not  the  men  of  1702:  the  generals  had  become 
timid.     He  is   too   apt   indeed,  to   blame   his   generals, 
such  as  Ney  and  Vandamme.     Oourgaud  begs  him  to  be 
more   lenient:  he  replies,  "One  must  speak  the  truth." 
He  goes  s    far  as  to  declare  that  the  whole  glory  of  the 
victory  belo  js  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Without  him 
the    British    army   would    have    been    annihilated,    and 
Bluoher  hurled  back  beyond  the  Shine.     This  is  a  good 
instance  of  his  occasional  petulance.     Ho  exhausts  him- 
self  in   reasons   for   his   defeat   but  begins  at  last   to 
perceive  that  some  part  of  the  result  may  have  been 
due  to  the  character  of  the  enemy.     "The  English  won 
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by  tha  raeeUanee  erf  their  diMsipUna,"  he  admite,  than 
wander*  on  to  other  reawna.  But  thia  nuj  be  taken  to 
be  hia  aumming  up:  "Itwaa  a  fataUty,  for  in  apite  of 
aU  I  ahouU  have  won  that  battle.  .  .  .  Poor  France,  to 
be  beaten  by  thoae  acoundrela.  But  "tia  true  there  had 
already  been  Creaay  and  Aginoourt."  A  thought  which, 
aa  we  have  aeen,  had  long  been  preaent  to  hia  mind. 

Then  what  ahould  he  have  done  after  Waterloo? 
There  ia  only  one  point  on  which  he  ia  alwaya  clear 
and  conatant— that  he  ahould  have  had  Kouchd  hanged 
or  ahot  at  once.  He  had  the  military  commiaalon  all 
ready  to  try  him,  it  waa  that  which  had  tried  the  Duo 
d"  Enghien,  men  who  ran  the  danger  of  being  hanged 
themaelvoa.  But  beyond  that  it  ia  all  darlcneaa.  Some- 
timea  he  thinka  he  should  have  shot  Sonlt,  but  when 
or  why  does  not  dearly  appear.  He  would,  he  aaya  at 
other  times,  have  beheaded  Lafayette,  Lanjuinaia.  and 
a  dozen,  sometimea  oven  a  hundred  others.  Oourgaud 
and  he  often  diacuas  thia  intereating  point.  On  one  occa> 
•ion,  N«|  ilpon  alludea  to  the  plan  of  convoking  at  the 
Tuileriea  tliu  Council  of  State,  the  6000  men  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  in  Paris,  the  faithful  part  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  fidirit,  haranguing  them,  and 
marching  on  th?  Chambers,  which  he  would  have 
adjourned  or  dissolved.  He  thinks  he  could  thus  have 
gained  a  respite  of  a  fortnight,  in  which  he  would 
have  fortified  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  and  col- 
lected 100,000  men.  Gourgaud  gloomily  replies  that  in 
the  state  of  public  opinion  this  would  not  have  been 
practicable,  and  hints  at  a  "Decius,"  -vho  with  a  pistol 
shot  would  have  killed  the  Emperor.  Las  Caaea  also 
felt  that  this  course  would  have  been  futile,  and  have 
damned  the  Emperor  in  hUtory.  Gourgauda  own  plan 
was  different.  He  thinks  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  gone  straight  from  Waterloo  to  the  Chambers, 
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•shorted  them  to  union,  and  made  them  feel   that  all 
depended  on  It.     In  reply,  Napoleon  thinlu  aloud.     He 
had  been  three  dayi  without  eatingr,  and  he  wae  worn 
out    Had  he  gone  to  the  Chamben  it  would  have  been 
no  uw  limply  to  harangue;  he  mutt  have  gone  like  a 
Cromwell,   and   thrown    a   certain   number  of  deputiei 
into  the  river.    By  thii  he  mean*,  a*  he  explain*  more 
In    detail,  that   he  would    have   demanded  the  pnriflca- 
tion  of  the  Chamber,  and  have  hanged  Mven  or  eight 
deputie«,  with  Fouch^,  of  course,  at  their  head.     But  to 
do  this  he  must  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Jacobins:  it  would  have  been  anarchy.    Putting  that 
on    one    aide,   he   doubted    of   success;    he   would   have 
disappeared    in    bloodshed    and    abhorrence.       Another 
time,  he   says   frankly,  he  had  not  the   courage  to  do 
it.       Could  one    at    such   a    moment    revolutionise    the 
populace  and  raise  the  guillotine?      In  1783  it  was  the 
only  way,  but   not   then.      And   indeed  he   would   not 
have  succeeded,  for  he  had  too  many  enemies— it  would 
have  been  a  horrible  risk,  much  blood  and  little  result. 
He   preferred,  therefore,   to   abdicate   in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  make  it  clear  to   the   nation  that  the  AUies 
were  the  enemies,  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of  France. 
So   he   said   to   the  Chambers,    "Well,    gentlemen,    you 
think  me  an  obstacle  to  peace?      Very  well,  then,  get 
out  of  the  scrape  without  me." 

Gourgaud  is  not  satisfied;  he  presses  the  Emperor, 
and  says  that  his  mere  presence  would  have  electrified 
the  deputies,  and  so  forth. 

Napoleon  replies  with  a  sepulchral  truth,  "Ah I  mon 
Cher,  j'^tais  battu."  "As  long  as  I  was  feared,"  he  con- 
tinues, "great  was  the  awe  I  inspired,  but  not  having 
the  righU  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  when  1  had  to  ask 
for  help,  when,  in  short,  I  was  defeated,  I  had  nothing 
to  hope.  No.  I  only  reproach  myself  for  not  having 
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pat  an  end  to  FoueM,  and  he  but  juit  ew»ped."  Then 
ha  raturni  again.  "Tee,  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Chamben,  but  I  wai  tired  out,  and  I  could  not  antici- 
pate that  they  would  turn  againit  me  ao  quickly,  for  I 
arriTed  at  eight  o'clock  and  at  noon  they  were  in  in- 
•urreotion;  they  took  me  by  iurpriM."  He  paeeei  hii 
hand  over  hie  face,  and  continue!  in  a  hollow  roice: 
"After  all,  I  am  only  a  man.  But  I  ought  to  have  put 
mywlf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  waa  in  favour 
of  my  aon,  and,  whatever  happened,  it  would  have  been 
better  than  St  Helena. 

"Then  again  the  Alliee  would  have  declared  that 
they  were  only  warring  againet  me,  and  the  army 
would  have  come  to  believe  it.  History  will  perhapi 
reproach  me  for  having  succumbed  too  easily.  There 
wa»  a  Uttle  pique  on  my  part.  I  offered  at  Mahnaiaon 
to  place  myself  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
but  the  Government  would  not  have  it,  so  I  left  them 
to  themselves. 

"The  fact  is  that  I  oame  back  too  soon  from  Elba, 
but  I  thought  the  Congress  was  dissolved.  No  doubt 
I  ought  to  have  declared  myself  dictator,  or  have 
formed  a  council  of  dictatorship  under  Camot,  and  not 
to  have  caUed  the  Chambers  together;  but  I  hoped 
that  the  Allies  would  feel  confidence  in  me  when  they 
heard  of  my  convoking  a  parliament;  and  that  the 
Chambers  would  give  me  resources  that  as  dictator  I 
could  not  obtain.  But  they  did  nothing  for  me;  they 
were  injurious  before  Waterloo,  and  abandoned  me 
after  it  In  any  case,  it  was  a  mistake  to  trouble 
myself  about  a  constitution,  as  had  I  been  victorious 
I  should  soon  have  sent  the  Chambers  to  the  right- 
about I  was  wrong,  too,  to  quarrel  with  Talleyrand. 
But  this  sort  of  talk  puts  me  out  of  temper.  Let  us 
go  into  the  drawing-room  and  talk  of  our  early  loves." 
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Ojm  point  ii  elaur  in  aU  tli«H<  diMoidoni  on  Waterloo 
•nd  it*  Mqual:  lo  dear  an,l  yet  lo  unnotioed  that  it 
••enii  worth  a  short  disroMion.  Whatarer  Napoleon 
may  oooaaionally  lay  in  retroepect,  with  regard  to  plaeing 
hinuaU  at  the  head  of  a  popular  and  revolutionary 
movement  after  Waterloo,  we  ai«  convinced  that  ha 
wa»  only  deluding  hinuelf,  or  toying  with  hii  audience. 
"The  recollectioni  of  my  youth  deterred  me,"  he  laid 
with  truth  at  8t  Helena.  He  had  wen  too  much  of  the 
Bavolution  to  face  any  luoh  contingency.  He  had  been 
the  friend  of  Bobespierre,  or  rather  of  Robeepierre'* 
brother,  but  after  having  reigned  over  France  a*  a 
■overeign  he  entertained,  it  ii  clear,  the  profoundert 
repugnance  to  anything  re»embling  revolution  or  even 
diiorder.  No  eye-witnew  of  the  Terror  wa«  affected  by 
a  more  profound  reaction  than  Napoleon.  It  had  left 
him  wifi  a  horror  for  exceu,  and  a  panion  for  order. 
He  could  have  uttered  with  absolute  truth  the  proud 
words  which  his  dynastic  successor  uttered  with  n.c« 
imperfect  fulfilment:  "Pour  I'ordre,  fen  riponds." 

This  was  no  secret  to  his  intimates.  He  feared  the 
people,  said  Chaptal;  the  least  discontent  or  disturbance, 
the  slightest  rising  affected  him  more  than  the  loss  of 
a  battle.  He  was  perpetually  vigilant  on  this  point 
He  would  send  for  his  ministers  and  say  that  there 
was  not  enough  wcrlc,  that  the  artisans  would  Jend 
an  ear  to  agitators,  and  that  he  feared  an  insurrec- 
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tfam  from  loM  of  braad  mora  thmn  •  battle  ■gaiiut 
nWWO  m«i.  Ha  would  then  order  ituffe  and  fomitur*, 
•nd  he  would  adruoe  monajr  to  the  prindpia  mun- 
faeturert.  One  of  theee  erlMe  coat  him  in  thii  way 
mora  than  two  millione  itm-Ung.  When  I  hear  people, 
write*  Ifadama  de  IMmuwt,  laTing  how  eaey  it  ia  to 
gorem  by  force,  I  think  of  the  Bmperor:  of  how  he 
naed  to  harp  on  the  diiBoultiea  arlaing  from  the  uae 
of  force  againat  citisena!  of  how  when  hb  miniatan 
ad^iaed  any  atrong  meaaura  he  would  aalc,  "Will  you 
guarantee  that  the  people  wiU  not  riae  agalnat  itf" 
Ha  would  take  pleaaura  in  talking  of  the  emotiona  of 
battle,  but  would  turn  pale  at  the  narration  of  the 
ezeeaaea  of  a  raTolted  people.  The  Revolution  had 
indeed  act  her  aaal  on  him;  he  had  never  forgotten  it. 
He  rapreeented  and  embodied  it,  but  waa  alwaya  aUently 
contending  againat  it  And  he  knew  it  to  be  a  hope- 
leaa  battle.  "1,  and  I  alone,  atand  between  aoeiety  and 
the  Revolution,''  he  would  aay,  "I  can  govern  aa  I  like, 
r  i  my  aoD  will  have  to  be  a  UboraL"  And  he  waa 
right,  for  in  the  ten  month*  during  which  he  waa 
abaent  at  Elba  the  Revolution  reared  iu  head  once 
more.  It  waa  alwaya  preaent  to  him,  not  aa  hia  aource 
or  inapiration,  but  aa  a  nameleaa  terror  to  be  averted 
at  any  coat  He  waa  indeed  the  chUd  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  a  child  whoae  one  object  waa  parricide. 

He  dreaded  the  idea  of  firing  upon  the  people;  he 
preaerved  a  lifelong  regret  for  hia  action  in  the 
Vendimiaire  outbreak  which  he  feared  the  people  would 
never  forget:  he  waa  prepared,  aa  we  have  aeen,  at 
almoat  any  coat  to  avert  and  buy  off  the  material 
discontent  of  the  people.  But  his  hatred  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  and  its  methods  went  far  beyond  such  demonstra- 
tions as  theae,  considerable  though  they  bo.  For  he 
would  not  touch  the  Revolution  even  to  save  hu  crown 
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or  hinuelf.  Hoetility  to  the  BeTolution  could  not  go 
beyond  this.  He  had  seen,  and  seen  with  bitter  out- 
spoken contempt,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  bow  to  the 
multitude  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries  with  the 
cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  Not  to  preserve  his  liberty 
or  his  dynasty  would  Napoleon  for  a  moment  assume 
that  cap. 

After  Waterloo  the  multitude  ("canaille"  as  Napoleon 
generally  called  them  at  St  Helena)  thronged  round  his 
pulace  and  begged  him  to  lead  them ;  for  they  considered 
him  the  only  barrier  against  feudalism,  against  the  re- 
sumption of  the  confiscated  property,  and  against  foreign 
domination.    "  What  do  these  people  owe  me  ?  "—Napoleon, 
as  he   hears   them,  breaks  ,  out  with   sudden  candour— 
"I  found  them   poor,  I  leave  them  poor."     Montholon 
preserves  for  us  one  of  these  scenes.     "Two  regiments 
and  a  vast   multitude   from   the   Faubourg  St  Antoine 
come  to  demand  that  he  sliall  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.     One   of   then:   spokesmen  alludes  to   the   18th 
of  Brumaire.     Napoleon  replies  that  circumstances  are 
changed,  thot  what  was  then  the  summary  expression 
of    the    unanimous    wish    of    the    people    would    now 
require  an  ocean  of  French  blood,  and  that  he  would 
shed  none  on  behrJf  of  a  personal  cause."    And  when 
the    multitude    is   dispersed    he   explains   himself  more 
fully   to  Montholon.     "Were  I,"  he   said,  "to  put  into 
action  the  brute  force  of  the  masses,  I  should  no  doubt 
save   Paris,  and  assure   the   crown   to   myself  without 
having  recourse  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  I  should 
also    risk    a   deluge    of    French    blood.      What    power 
would    be     sufficient    to    dominate    the    passions,    the 
hatred,  the  vengeance  that  would  be  aroused?     No  I  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  was  brought  from  Cannes  to  Paris 
amid    sanguinary    cries    of     Down    with    the    Priests  1 
Down  with  the  Nobles!    I  prefer  the  regrets  of  France 
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to  her  crown."  During  that  famou.  march,  'he  ,.«^!on 
^the  people  rtirred  by  the  brief  goven  a^ent  of  tUo 
Bourbon,,  had  made  the  deepest  impre.  on  on  him 
Had  he  consented  to  associate  himself  ■  ihh  their 
fury  at  the  suspected  attempt  to  resume  the  iana  «1 
pnvJege.  which  were  lost  in  the  Revolution,  he 
could,  he  was  convmced.  have  arrived  in  Paris  at  the 
head  of  two  milhons  of   peasants.     But  he  would  not 

iL^*L  f*u°  "•*  ""'''=  ''•''  "••"l"  '»*°8.  he  declared, 
revolted  at  the  thought.  ^ 

Once  indeed  at  Longwood  he  abandoned  himself  for 
a  moment  to  a  different  dream.     "Were  I  to  return" 
he  saad.     I  should  found  my  empire  on  the  Jacobins. 
Jacobmism   «    the   volcano    which    threatens   aU   social 
«der.       Its    eruption    would    be    easUy    produced     in 
Prussia,  and  by  the  overthrou,  of  the   throne  of  Berlin 
/  .^  have  given  an  immense  impetus   to    the  power 
^JVo7i«.     Prusria  has  aluHiy,  been  since  the  time  of 
Fredenck.   and  unU  al«^ys   be.   the  greatest   obstacle   to 
my  projects  for  Fh-ance.      Once  the   red   cap   of  Ubertv 
supreme  at  BerUn.  aU  the  power  of  Prussia  would   l^ 
at  my  disposal      I  would    use  it   as  a   club   to   smash 
It   »"/j^"'tri»-      I    *ould    resume    the    natural 
frontier  of  France,  the  Alps  and  the  Bhme;  and,  having 
effected   that.  I    should   set   about   the   grUt   work    of 
foundmg  the  French  empire.      By  my  arm,  and  by  the 
force  of  Jacobmum.  by  availing  myself  of  every  favour- 
able circumstance  and  conjuncture  of  evente.  I   should 
convert  Europe  into   a   federation   of   smaU   sovereigns 

rr  "^t  •^',?"""''  ^^'°'  *"""'  "^  P««-"™t 
J^t\^  '*"  "°^**  "'  *••"'  N*''""«'=  Alexander  should 
on^  be  the  czar  of  Asiatic  Russia.  AustrU  would  be 
only  one  of  three  kingdoms  -  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
oemg  the  other  two-into  which  I  should  divide  the 
«mp™  of  Maria  Theresa.  Then  Europe  would  b. 
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protected  from  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  would  become 
a  second-rate  Power.  Only  thus  can  peace  be  secured 
for  Europe."  Montholon  records  this  strange  rhapsody, 
and  declares  that  it  was  spoken  on  March  10th,  1819, 
two  years  before  the  Emperor's  death.  It  is  very 
unlike  his  other  estimates  of  Prussia,  or  his  real  views 
as  to  Jacobinism.  We  may  take  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
meditation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  an  alternative  policy. 
Possibly,  indeed,  he  may  have  come  to  the  conviction, 
after  the  experience  of  the  Hundred  Days,  that  were 
he  ever  again  to  find  himself  in  France  there  was  no 
other  way  of  maintaining  himself.  He  had,  however, 
made  an  allusion  of  the  same  kind  to  Mettemich  in 
their  famous  interview  at  Dresden.  "It  may  be  that 
I  shall  succumb,  but  if  so  I  shall  drag  dowr  with  me 
all  other  crowns  and  the  whole  structure  of  society 
itself." 

And  Talleyrand,  with  his  cold  instinct  of  judgment, 
had  seen  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Hundred  Days  that 
the  one  chance  for  Napoleon  was  to  nationalise  the  war. 
His  army  would  not  suffice  him;  he  mast  rely  on  the 
party  from  which  he  sprang,  on  the  ruins  of  which  he 
had  raised  himself,  and  which  he  had  so  long  oppressed. 
Nor  was  Alexander  insensible  to  the  danger.  He  pointed 
out  to  Lord  Clancarty  that  it  was  necessary  to  detach 
the  Jacobins  from  Napoleon,  though  that  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  an  easy  task  for  a  Russian  emperor. 
Still  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  clearest  and  best-informed 
among  the  assembled  princes  at  Vienna  realised  that 
the  one  chance  for  Napoleon  was  to  become  again  what 
he  had  been  at  the  outset  of  his  career— the  Revolution 
incarnate. 

Lavallette  tells  us  the  truth  in  one  pregnant  sentence 

the  eleven  months  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTIIL  had 

thrown  France  back  into  1792.  Even  during  that  short 
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period  discontent  had  crystallised  into  conspiracies.  But 
moZ=h  T  .^^  ^'^'  ^^^^  "^  »  constitutional 
despot.  On  h  ,  return  the  Emperor  was  alarmed  He 
found  that  the  face  of  Paris  was  changedlTpect  a!d 
ITm J°h„  h'I  "f'''  ''"^''-  ^-^  he'^realised 
^  be  would  have  remained  on  his  island.     He 

would  send  for  Lavallette  -  sometimes  two  or  thrl 
toZ  '/^y-rfj^""!"!  di^uss  the  new  situation  for 
hour.     Even  had  he  returned  victorious,  he  ^=uld,  says 

troubles.     Indeed,  .t   was   soon   evident  that  what   the 

TZ^^  rH  ""/""  **"  '«'"™  °*  *^°  Emperor 
than  the  departure  of  the  Bourbons.     When  these  had 

TLr^^"^  P™'°P"^  ''°°^^-  Napoleon,  with 
characteristic   perception,   had   seen    this  at    ono^.      To 

whTt       T       TT''*"'***'*  •''•"   •»•    ">«   "Oracle    by 

ytXt!"""^  '^°°^'    '^   reconquered   France,  hi 

ephed.  "Bahl  the  time  for  compliments  is  past:     hey 

^uT  come  as  they  let  the  others  go."      OnrinstanZ 

me^fr  "^"k  ''r'"'"  ""^  '«™-«'»  his  former 
trie  of  Emperor  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  Con- 
st.tut.ons  of  the  Empire.  This  was  distasteful  to  tte 
new  spmt,  and  the  Council  of  State  replied  by  pro! 
clamnng  the   sovereignty  of  the   people,   a  decrTe  n^t 

^nt"^  W*"*:""  f"^'"'-  '•"^-'^'"'  •'-°  "^  - 
«»ent     He  had  to  put  up  with  sUghts,  and  a  peremp- 

ftL  ^r  ^\-^    ^'^^"'-      NeverthelLs    h^ 

r^n^  T  *i*""  •'°°  '^^  imperturbable  cahn.  He 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  in  case  of  victo^r  he  could  easily 
put  t^ngs  nght.  But  in  case  of  defeat?  Ther^I 
saw  the   new  spirit  would   overwhelm   him,  unless  he 

rr^Lr""" "  ■^«^*'"  ^^"^ "«"  *»  outbiTira^d 

proclaim   a   new  revolution.      Why,   then,   did   he   not 
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■eeept  the  Uwt  alternative  P  Why  did  he  not  put 
hinuelf  at  the  head  of  an  uprising  of  revolutionary 
France?  Once,  no  doubt,  in  earlier  days,  the  personal 
leadership  of  a  revolution  would  have  been  a  dATtrling 
object  of  desire.  The  First  Consul  would  not  have 
hesitated.  But  the  Emperor  saw  clearly,  we  think,  that 
here  would  in  that  case  have  been  no  question  of  a 
dynasty,  that  the  dictatorship  would  have  been  a 
personal  one,  that  he  would  have  been  Sylla  or  Marius, 
not  Augustus  or  Charlemagne.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  his  remark  to  Montholon,  cited  above,  he  says, 
"I  should  secure  the  crown  to  myself":  there  is  no 
mention  of,  o-.'  illusion  as  to,  a  succession.  Such  a 
position  seemed  degrading  after  that  which  he  had 
filled:  and,  as  we  have  seen,  everything  connected 
with  revolution  was  odious  to  him.  It  was  conse- 
quently impoMible  for  him  to  become  the  prophet 
or  general  of  a  new  Bevolution  after  Waterloo.  Had 
he  known  what  awaited  him— St  Helena,  its  sordid 
miseries,  its  petty  gaolers,  its  wearisome  and  hopeless 
years  of  living  death, — he  might  possibly  have  overcome 
his  repugnance.  But  all  this  he  could  not  foresee ;  and 
no  less  would  have  moved  him;  so  he  preferred  to 
fold  his  arms  and  watch  the  inevitable  catastrophe 
of  the  rhetoricians;  to  fold  his  arms  and  await 
events.  Better,  he  thought,  the  life  of  an  American 
farmer  than  the  presidency  of  a  committee  of  public 
safety. 

Between  Xapoleon  and  the  Chambers  there  reigned 
from  the  first  a  scarculy  disguised  hostility.  Appear- 
ances were  to  some  limited  extent  maintained.  But 
both  parties  were  playing  a  part,  with  little,  if  any, 
disguise;  and  neither  was  the  dupe  of  the  other. 
The  Chambers  were  willing  to  use  Napoleon  as  a  con- 
summate general  to  resist  invasion  and  the  return  of 
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the  BourboM,  hoping  to  be  able  to  subordinate  or  get 
nd  of  him  when  the  victory  was  won.      "As  soon  as 
he  is   gone    to   the   army,"  saia   Fouchi,  "we   shaU   be 
masters  of  the  situation.      I  wish  him  to  gain  one  or 
two  battles.      But  he  will  lose  the  third,  and  then  it 
Trill  be  oar  turn."     This  was  the  complacent  calculation 
of  the   Chambers.      But   they  were  in   the  position  of 
the   mortal   in   the    fairy   tale    who   summons   a   genie 
which  he  cannot  control     Napoleon,  on  the  othar  hand 
submitted   to   the  Chambers,  as  a  pledge  to  the  world 
of  his  reformed   character,  and   with   the  hope  of  ob- 
tairang    suppUes    through    them,    but    with     ihe    fixed 
intention    or    getting    rid    of    them,    if    he    should    be 
l-ictorions.       After    Ligny   he    stated    categoricaUy    his 
intention  of  returning  to  Paris  and  resuming  absolute 
power  when  he  had  defeated  the  English.    Each  party 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  poUcy  of  the  other.     There 
were  no  doubts  and  no  illusions.     It  seems  certain  that 
the  temper  of  the  ParUament  was  such  that  many  of 
Its  members  hoped  that  their  arms  might  be  defeated, 
and  were  able  to  rejoice  over  Waterloo.      And  it  was 
Napoleon's     consciousness     of     the     hosHlity     of     the 
Chambers    that    compeUed    his    return    to    Paris    after 
the   disaster.      He  has  been  blamed  for  not  remaming 
on  t'ae  frontier  and  endeavouring  to  raUy  his  shattered 
tooops.      But  of  what  avaU   would   this   have   been   if 
tehmd    him    his    own    Parliament    were    deposing  and 
disavowing   him?     Yet   no   one   can   doubt   that   these 
would   have   been   the   first   acts   of  the   Chambers   on 
hearmg  of   his   defeat.      Outlawed   by  «U   Europe   and 
by  his   own   country,   he   could  hardly  have   continued 
to   struggle,    even    with    much    greater    military   forces 
than  any  that  he  could  have  collected. 

This    digression    leads    inevitably    to    another.      The 
relations  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Parliament  are  clear 
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and  patent.  What  ia  more  difficult  to  undentand  ii 
that,  in  spite  of  this  last  sombre  struggle  between  Con- 
stitutionalism and  Napoleon,  his  name  should  have  been 
cherished  as  a  watchword  for  some  thirty  years  by  the 
Liberals  of  the  Continent.  For  with  liberty  and  its 
aspuvtions  he  had  no  sympathy;  he  relegated  them 
to  those  whom  he  contemptuously  termed  ideologues. 
Order,  justice,  force,  symmetry,  these  were  his  adminis- 
trative ideab,  tempered  always  by  the  personal  equation. 
The  legend  of  his  liberalism  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  the  Constitution-mongers  of  1815  having 
disappeared  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  a  storm 
of  contempt,  this  episode  of  the  Hundred  Days  was  for- 
gotten. All  that  was  remembered  was  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  was  the  child  of  the  Bevolution,  who  had 
humbled  and  mutilated  the  ojd  dynasties  of  Europe  with- 
out regard  to  antiquity,  or  prescription,  or  title.  To 
the  people  he  stood  for  the  Revolution,  and  to  the 
army  for  glory.  No  one  remembered,  or  at  any  rate 
cared  to  recall,  that  he  had  knowingly  ceded  his  throne 
and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  rather  than  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  popular  insurrection. 

But  had  it  been  remembered,  it  would  have  been 
held  to  be  expia\.ed  by  the  martyrdom  of  St  Helena. 
Napoleon  was  quite  aware  of  the  advantage  that  his 
memory  and  cause  would  derive  from  his  imprison- 
ment. Hie  death  in  lonely  captivity  cancelled  all  his 
errors  and  all  his  shortcomings.  His  memory,  purged 
of  all  recollection  of  his  iron  rule,  of  his  insatiable 
demands  on  the  blood  and  resources  of  France,  of  the 
two  invasions  of  her  territory  which  he  had  brought 
about,  became  a  tradition  and  a  miracle.  The  peasantry 
of  France  had  always  been,  next  to  the  army,  his 
main  support,  for  they  had  considered  him  their 
sure  bulwark  against  any  return  of  feudal  rights  or 
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feudal  lords,  against  any  restitution  of  the  estates 
conflscatod  during  the  revolution.  The  peasantry  then 
were  the  jealous  guardians  of  his  fame.  Among  them 
long  lingered  the  ttadition  of  his  supernatural  achieve- 
ments. Biranger,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  able  to 
condense  the  popular  conception  in  tLo  narrative  of 
an  old  peasant  woman  who  does  not  mention  a  single 
one  of  his  victories. 

"Long,  long,"  says  the  poet  in  that  exquisite  piece, 
I'wiU  they  talk  of  his  glory  under  the  thatched  roof; 
in  fifty  years  the  humble  dwelling  win  know  no  other 
history."  And  he  goes  on  to  give  the  keynote  in  a 
couplet.  "Children,  through  this  viUage  I  saw  him 
ride,  followed  by  kings." 

It  is  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  that  Napoleon 
received  the  honours  of  apotheosis,  but  short  of  that 
point  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  He  received,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  singular  and  sublime  honour  that 
has  ever  been  awarded  to  humaijty.  For  he  was 
known  in  France  not  as  General,  or  Consul,  or 
Emperor,  or  even  by  his  name,  but  simply  as  "The 
Man"  (1' Homme).  His  son  was  "the  Son  of  the 
Man,"  he  himself  was  always  "The  Man."  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  Man  of  the  popular  imagination,  and  it 
was  thus  that  Liberals  swore  by  him.  His  intense 
individuality,  even  more  than  his  horror  of  anarchy, 
had  made  him  an  absolute  ruler.  But  as  the  product 
of  the  Revolution,  as  the  humbler  of  kings,  a  glamour 
of  liberty  grew  round  his  name.  He  had  gratified 
the  passion  for  equality  by  founding  the  fourth 
dynasty,  though  sprung  from  nothing;  he  had  kept 
out  the  Bourbons;  he  had,  above  all,  crushed  and 
abased  the  chiefs  of  that  Holy  Alliance  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  Europe,  which  endeavoured  to  tread  out 
the  last  embers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
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repreient«d  an  embodied  hoetiUty  to  freedom.  So  re- 
garded, it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  image  of  Napoleon 
became  the  idol  of  Continental  Liberaligm.  Later  on, 
again,  it  waa  stamped  on  a  more  definite  plan. 
Authoritative  democracy,  or,  in  other  words,  demo- 
cratic dictatorship,  the  idea  which  produced  the  Second 
Empire  in  France,  which  is  still  alive  there,  and  which, 
in  various  forms,  has  found  favour  elsewhere,  is  the 
political  legacy,  perhaps  the  final  message,  of  Napoleon. 
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unexpected     H«  death  came  .udden  v     Thf  .T" 

ride      iloft         ""  "^""'^'  "P'""""-  •'"ti'^Iy^ne 

^;e  rd-"„:%r;ht  rr^L"'  -"'"'«<'""• 

rf  rtr-n  ~T  '™''  "rfterward.  ,„,pect  the  giavHy 
of  the  .line,,.  Indeed  it  wa,  not  till  April  27Tr  ^^ 
»  bare  week  before  the  end,  that  he  reauLd  that  tS 
m.l^y  wa,  mortal.  Nor  had  the  G::^^or  o"  h: 
Bntuh    Government  any    ,„,picio„   that   the   end    w« 

he  d..tingui.hed,  "France  .  .  arm«e  .  .  tttTd^l^* 
i- the  patient  uttered  the«,  word,  he  eprang  fZ Ik, 
W.  dragpng  Montholon.  who  endeavo,^  J  rTtr^^ 

«  two  o'clock  whn.  N^MiinliS  '^i,  *°^""f "  "••  not  in  th.  ™™ 

•wt  tmth  M  Ung»o!S!  ^      '  ""  ■"■"""'V  ■>»  -crtalotaf  tho 
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him,  on  to  the  floor.  It  waa  the  Uit  effort  of  that 
formidable  energy.  He  waa  with  difficulty  replaced  In 
bed  by  Montholon  and  Archambault,  and  then  lay 
quietly  till  near  six  o'clock  In  the  evening  when  he 
yielded  his  laat  breath.  A  great  atorm  waa  raging 
outside,  which  ahook  the  frail  huta  of  the  soldiers  as 
with  an  earthquake,  tore  up  the  trees  that  the  Emperor 
had  planted,  and  uprooted  the  willow  under  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  repose.  Within,  the  faithful  Marchand 
was  covering  the  corpse  with  the  cloak  which  the  young 
conqueror  had  worn  at  Marengo. 

The  Governor  and  his  staff  were  waiting  below  to 
hear  the  last  news.  On  learning  the  event  Lowe  spoke 
a  few  manly  and  fitting  words.  But  the  inevitable 
wrangling  soon  broke  out  again  oer  the  corpse.  Lowe 
insisted  on  an  immediate  autopsy,  which  the  French 
strenuously  resisted.  He  also  declined  to  allow  the 
removal  of  the  remains  to  France.  Here,  he  had  no 
choice.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  dead  Napoleon 
in  Europe  would  have  been  second  only  in  embarrass- 
ment to  the  arrival  of  the  living.  Lastly,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  insisted  that  the  name  "Bonaparte"  should  be 
appended  if  "Napoleon,"  as  was  proposed,  were  engraved 
on  the  coffin.    Comment  on  this  is  superfluous. 

During  the  next  morning  the  body  lay  in  state,  and 
Montchenu  obtained  his  only  view  of  the  captive.  Four 
days  afterwards  the  funeral  took  place  with  such  simple 
pomp  as  the  island  could  afford.  The  coffin,  on  which 
lay  the  sword  and  the  mantle  of  Marengo,  was  borne 
by  British  soldiers  to  a  car  drawn  by  four  of  the 
Emperor's  horses,  and  thence  again  by  relays  of  British 
soldiers  to  a  spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen,  should 
burial  in  France  be  refused.  It  was  in  a  garden  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine.  There,  under  the  shade  of 
two  willows,  by  the  side  of  a  spring  which  had  supplied 
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mourner..    nen«^°T    Longwood    foUowed    «    chief 

w«    lowered    U>^  tb^'Jt^'^V'^'"'^     A.  the  body 
muricetry  and  oLnon  *'""    """    "^''««    °' 

J«me.to,ra^lt  hJ  /     "'  •'°i'>"««.  anchored   at 

.urrendered   Tn    the    h^r"  """""'•     "^^"^  ^"^  ^^ 

«ovemn.ent  tlatte  fT  tr^TrLat^   ^    •^''""' 
would  be  buried  in  n,«  .      u    J^  national  animoe  ty 

veaeel  had^^^J^^" J.T'' °    ^''P"'""'-    B"*  before  the 
countrie,  wHl  ™1hr  k  .T'""'  •'"■^''"   ">«  two 

PouU  ther"tu^'Ji\;V"|'\°'--    ^'•'«^««- 
8t  Helena,  Bertr^«„Hn  .*   P'""'  P"8rimage   to 

and   Arth^^l'Xlna    (nr;rt  t  "T*-^  '^'^" 
entered  St  B.i<.„.      -7..  '    French   visitor   who 

The^to^Nfet  jLTh     -\i"''  ^'•"•"*'''  Po^i-on")! 

of    tile    EZZo^t^t^'.  "m'  '"*""'  •""  '""t«^ 

Archambalrrweut  s^n  ^""V""'  ^'«"°°'  -^ 
the  name  of  ^^  TVh       f*  °™"  '''»°.  disguised  under 

R«.t«n    Ld    WW    v*^^""  "^""^  Mameluke  with 

amanuenst  at  St  H  •  ""  -"  "^  °*'^"  "««*  «"  "^ 
devoted  .J^'„^*„?^"-:      Together  these  sombre  and 

the  .ham™"  ^l^**"^  T"f  "^  *''«''  ««««>.  and  amid 
witne.^  tt^  de^r""™.*  f  '"•'  ^"*"''  authorities, 
TogelTthey  .u~e?  ,f  •  ^°°«"°°^  "t"  "  "t-We. 
night  on  oZCIbT^J  "  '^""^"'^  ^'•'^^  "*  ""id- 
his  arrival  TtSf^f^^.^  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of 

once  m^  the  felt    ""^  T  ^"'^^"o^-  they  beheld 

unin^pair^Xr^W  tu^ZdThe™''"™'^. -•• 
P'o«»sion    which    ^vourc/ r-r.^^fLiirih^   a" 
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Muraph  to  Pari*.  It  wu  then  that  the  dead  eonquerc 
made  t'.a  moet  majeetio  of  hit  eotrancee  into  hie  capita 
On  a  bitter  Deeumber  morning  the  King  of  the  Frens 
■urrounued  bjr  the  prinoee  and  miniiten  and  splendoiu 
of  France  late  in  lilent  itate  under  the  dome  of  th 
InraUdee,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  corpM.  Sudden! 
a  chamberlain  appearing  at  the  door  announced  ii 
a  dear  and  reeonant  voice,  "  1' Empereur,"  aa  if  it  wer 
the  living  sovereign:  and  the  vaet  and  iUuetriou 
•••embly  roie  with  a  common  emotion  ae  the  bod; 
wa«  borne  dowly  in.  The  cpectatore  could  not  reetraii 
their  tean  a*  they  realiwd  the  pathoe  and  •ignifioanc 
of  the  loene.  Behind  the  coffin  wallced  the  lurvivini 
exile*  of  8t  Helena ;  It  wa«  the  undisputed  privilege  o 
Bertrand  to  lay  his  master's  sword  upon  the  pall. 

One  point  in  the  Emperor's  last  illness  should  bi 
noticed  once  for  all.  The  policy  of  Longwood,  activelj 
supported  by  O'Heara,  was  to  declare  that  there  wm 
a  deadly  liver  complaint,  indigenous  to  the  island,  tc 
which  Napoleon  was  a  victim,  and  which  could  ol 
course  only  be  cured  by  his  removal.  We  think  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  combined  a  shrewd  interest 
with  a  rooted  disbelief  in  the  art  of  medicine,  knew 
better.  He  would,  for  example,  put  his  hand  on  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  and  say,  with  a  groan,  "Oh I  men 
pylorel  mon  pylore!"  He,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
gravely  condoled  with  Oourgaud,  who  was  in  the  best 
of  health,  on  being  another  victim  of  this  insular  malady. 
Within  two  months  of  his  own  death  he  wrote  to 
Pauline  that  the  "liver  complaint  with  which  he  hu 
been  afflicted  for  six  years,  and  which  is  endemic  and 
mortal  at  8t  Helena,  has  made  alarming  progress  during 
the  last  six  months."  Within  a  month  of  his  death  he 
made  the  same  complaint  to  Amott.  Montholon,  on  hii 
return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  pott-mortem  examina- 
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Uon.  rtiU  ,jll«tly  malnulned  the  theory  of  .  Uw 
~mpUl„t.    But  N.poloon-.  liv„  w«  lonZ  to  b^  ou'tl 

pn»ion  of  having  been  written  from  day  to  d.,.  but 
™^p«tlvely  perhap.  from  note..  Bertr^Ld.  In  .Utter 
»il  T"  VT'  """  ""*"  *"«""  '«».  the  Emperor 

He   uid   hi.   .uite   would    wmetime.   build   cwtle.   in 

^tZ  '.r"  "i"  *"  *'"'"*"=^  •»"  »»  '"'U  knew 
that  he  w«  dying.    He  devoted  much  time  to  hi.  wilT 

from  European  «,vereign.  to  himself,  a.  weU  „  a  few 
that  Madame  de  Stael  had  written  to  him  from  Ital^ 

Lltn^  "^'tf  *^  '"''  P™"'  •"•  ""  .trenuou.  „d 
inri.tent.  He  believed  them  to  be  in  the  hand,  of 
J<»eph.  But  they  had  been  .tolen.  and  had  been  offer^ 
to  and  refuned  by  Murray  the  publLher.  The  BuMian 
.ur^T  .'"^  intervened  and  parcha«>d  for  a  large 
.urn  the  letter,  of  Alexander:  the  fate  of  the  other^ 
i.  not  known.  He  would  .tUl  read  aloud,  and  would 
JUU  di„u..  the  pa.t  But  it  i.  .trange  h;w  Uttrw' 
know  of  ,t  all  and  we  infer  that  Napoleon'.  „ite 
were  a.  much  m  the  dark  a.  the  re«t  of  the  world 
w^th  regard  to  their  master',  approaching  end.    Other- 

ZL  "^  T".**  '"™'''  '"''«  recorded  with  piou.  care 
thew  remarkable  moment,. 

„Kr'-  ''  *^  ■"'  '"°''*''  '•^'  we  chiefly  grudge  to 
obhv,o,^    Otherwi«  one  may  weU  a.k:  WhitLiTu^ 

H.l"°^  *••"*  ""  ™*'"^''  °'  '»•«  captivity  of  St 
HelenaP    They  can  «»rcely  bo  caUed  hirtory,  Ly  ^ 
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not,  unhappily,  romance;  they  can  hardly  be  held  to 
posMw  any  healthy  attraction.  They  only  narrate  with 
obtrusive  inaccuracy  an  episode  which  no  one  has  any 
interest  in  remembering,  and  which  all  would  fain  forget. 
Why,  then,  collate  these  morbid,  sordid,  insincere 
chronicles?  Does  not  history  tell  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  melancholy  as  the  aspect  of  great  men  in 
retirement  —  from  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  meadow  to 
Napoleon  on  his  rock? 

The  first  answer  to  this  question  is  incidental  and 
personal  To  the  present  writer  Lord  Beaconsfleld  once 
explained  why  he  wrote  Ccnint  Alamos -^  a  drama  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  forgotten.  It  was  produced,  he  said,  not 
in  the  hope  of  composing  a  great  tragedy,  but  of  laying 
a  literary  ghost.  The  story  haunted  him,  and  would, 
he  felt,  haunt  him  until  he  should  have  put  it  into 
shape.  And  so  it  is  with  this  little  book.  It  cannot 
help  embodying  a  tragedy,  but  it  was  written  to  lay  a 
literary  ghost,  dormant  for  years,  only  quickened  into 
activity  by  the  analysis  of  Gourgaud's  last  journals,  and 
by  stimulating  leisure. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  episode  on  which  History  has  yet 
to  record  her  final  judgment.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  she 
is  yet  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  actors,  indeed,  have 
long  passed  away;  the  blood  heated  by  twenty  years 
of  warfare  is  now  cold  enough;  on  the  one  side  the 
faint  inextinguishable  hopes,  on  the  other  the  appre- 
hensions and  the  suspicions,  all  are  dead.    And  yet, the 

subject  still  seems  warm.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  side  is 
yet  cool  enough  to  own  any  error,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
other  side  has  wholly  forgiven.  Nations  have  silent, 
stubborn  memories.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  have  left 
in  England  embers  that  still  smoulder.  Ireland  has 
remembered  much  which  it  would  be  for  her  own  happi- 
ness to  forget.     The  Scots  are  still  Jacobites  at  heart 
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Again,  we  have  more  chance  of  leeing  the  man 
Napoleon  at  8t  Helena  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
career.  In  the  flrgt  years  of  the  coniiulate  the  man 
wu  revealed,  but  then  he  was  undeveloped.  On  the 
throne  he  ceaaed  to  bo  human.  At  Elba  he  had  no 
preMnt  existence ;  he  was  always  in  the  past  or  the 
future. 

And,  again,  what  was  published  about  him  during 
his  life  and  for  long  after  his  death  has  Uttle  value.  A 
sure  test  of  great  men  of  action  is  the  absence  of  luke- 
wammese  with  regard  to  them.  They  are  detested  or 
adored.  The  idoUtiy  and  hatred  which  Napoleon  inspired 
survived  him  too  long  to  allow  of  the  play  of  reason 
No  one  seemed  able  then  or  for  long  afterwards  to  put 
on  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses  and  gaze  dispassionately  at 
Uus  dazzling  luminary.  Nor  is  it  easy  now.  One  has  to 
nft  evidence  and  passion,  and  make  aUowance  for  it  aU. 
His  correspondence,  especiaUy  that  part  which  was  sup^ 
pressed,  furnishes,  of  course,  the  great  picture  of  his 
manifold  activities  and  methods.  This  is,  however,  but 
a  smaU  fraction  of  the  literature  which  concerns  him. 
Of  books  and  memoirs  about  Napoleon  there  is  indeed 
no  end.  Of  reKable  books,  which  give  a  sure  or  even 
remotely  impartial  picture  of  the  man,  there  are  re- 
markably  few. 

Some  judicious  observers,  who  knew  Napoleon  well, 
wrote  their  real  impressions,  but  wrote  them  very 
secretly,  and  the  result  is  only  now  oozing  out.  Of 
these  witnesses  we  incline  to  put  Chaptal  first.  He  was 
for  some  time  Napoleon's  confidential  minister,  and  he 
analyses  his  character  with  the  dispassionate  science  of 
an  eimnent  chemist  Pasquier  we  are  inclined  to  place 
next,  as  being  on  the  whole  unfavourably  fair.  With 
him  we  should  perhaps  bracket  S^gur,  whose  memoirs, 
which  include  the  classical  hUtory  of  the  Russian 
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axpedition,  give  a  brilliant  portrait,  the  work  of  an 
admirer,  but  by  no  mean*  a  blind  admirer.  We  ihouU 
put  it  a*  a  pendant  to  that  of  Fasquier,  and  aay  that 
it  is  favourably  fair.  And  the  beauty  of  the  style, 
the  exquisite  eloquence  of  some  of  the  pamagee,  would 
lure  on  the  sternest  and  sourest  critics  of  the  hera 
Lavallette,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  much,  and  though 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  slightest  grounds 
stigmatised  him  as  a  liar,  seems  sufficiently  reliable, 
on  the  partial  side.  Boederer,  from  among  a  number 
of  massive  volumes  containing  his  unreadable  works, 
yields  some  pure  gold,  priceless  notes  of  Napoleonic 
conversation.  Madame  de  IMmusat,  with  heavy  deduc- 
tions, leaves  something  of  value.  But  we  can  never 
forget  that  she  burned  her  real,  contemporary  memoirs 
in  1815;  and  that  those  now  published  were  composed 
three  years  afterwards  during  the  bitterest  reaction  of 
the  Restoration,  when  it  was  considered  indecent  to 
allude  to  the  Emperor,  much  less  pronounce  his  name, 
in  polite  society.  Moreover,  she  was  the  close  friend 
of  Talleyrand,  Napoleon's  unremitting  enemy;  was  lady- 
in-waiting  to  Josephine,  whose  wrongs  she  resented; 
and,  worst  of  all,  was  a  woman  who  could  not  forgive 
N^wleon's  clumsiness  and  deficiencies  as  a  lady's  maa 
On  a  lower  scale  we  may  mention  M&ieval  and  Beausset 
On  a  lower  still  there  is  Constant.  Constant  (the  valet, 
not  Benjamin)  gives  many  details  of  interest:  though 
iae  memoirs  which  bear  his  name  were  probably 
written  by  another  hand  from  his  notes.  To  him,  in 
despite  of  the  proverb,  his  master  was  a  hero.  We  place 
some  confidence  in  Miot  de  Melito  and  in  the  dry  humour 
of  Beugnot.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  disparage  the  authors, 
some  of  them  conspicuous,  whom  we  do  not  name;  we 
only  desire  to  indicate  those  who  seem  most  worthy  of 
confidence.  Scores  of  memoirs  throw  here  and  there  s 
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accidental,  aa  the  wnters  are  generaUy  idolaters  or 
enemies.  To  Marbot  and  ThieUult  we  owe  he  mo^t 
vmd  snapshot,  of  Napoleon.  The  extraorfinX^e^ 
W  CS'  °f  Napoleon  at  the  masked  baU  mo^  hU 
aue  cW  Z  "  ™*.'-°'Jke«hief  and  murmu,?^g  "Oh" 
que  cest  bon,  que  e'est  bonl"  is  recorded  by  Marbot 
^  fleebng  v,«on  of  Napoleon  galloping  homew«^ 
through  Spam  alone  with  an  aide^Je-camp,  whose  horse 
tte  Emperor  «  flogging  with  a  postilUon^  whip,  i^  t^ 

of  t^eTn^T  °*  ™'*"'^*-     ^^  "^^  ^o  felt  su« 
of  Uie  conscientious  accuracy  of  either  author 

At  length,  in  this  final  phase,  we  have  some  chance 

of    seemg    «,mething    of    the    man.      The    artiflm 

drapery    still    encompass    him,    but    not    alwa^      ^j 

through   the  perplexed  and  adulatory  narrative  th^ 

come  glimp««i  of  Ught.     From  one  there  evl^  comH 

mummation.      Had    Gourgaud    remained    tiU    1    »d 

^n,wr  'r.."'""'.  °*  «>«  "*k«l  Napoleon  than 
l^^of  *»  f"*'"*  Mbrary  of  Napoleonic  literaZT 
But  Gomgaud  leaves  before  we  most  require  hinTTe 
remaning  records  teU  us  little  or  nothing  of  that  peri^ 
when  there  may  hare  been  in  aU  probability^.^ 
to  be  learned;  at  that  supreme  opportunity  f or  «U 
rsvelation  when  the  vanities  and  pZons  S  ^e  ^^ 

tt-n  that,  left  alone  with  histoiy  and  with  eternity.  Z 

\f  T^  '"'"  """  "^<»-  """l  rtatesman.  S«ht 
pos«bly  but  not  probably,  have  revealeT^^^ 

Meed  the  declaration  about  the  Duo  d'Enghien's  death, 
made  five  weeks  before  his  own.  shows  tUt  the  dS 
man  did  assert  hinuelf  wiU,  passionate  impatiencHf 
dear  others  and  to  teU  the  tru^  ™p.uence  to 
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But,  even  -without  the  last  revelation*,  which  he  may 
have  made,  but  which  we  have  not  got,  it  is  to  St  Helena 
that  the  world  murt  look  for  the  final  gUmpse  of  this 
great  human  problem.  For  a  problem  he  is  and  must 
ever  remain.  Mankind  wiU  always  delight  to  scrutinise 
■omethmg  that  indefinitely  raises  ite  conception  of  its 
own  powers  and  possibilities.  For  this  reason  it  loves 
balloons  and  flying  machines,  apparatus  that  moves 
below  earth  or  sea,  the  men  who  accomplish  physical 
or  inteUectual  feats  which  enlarge  the  scope  of  human 
achievement.  For  this  reason  also  it  seeks,  but  etemaUy 
in  vain,  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  this  prodigious  human 
being.  In  spite  of  aU  this  delving,  mining,  and  analysis, 
what  secret  there  is  will  probably  evade  discovery. 
Partly,  it  may  be  argued,  because  it  is  so  complex. 
Partly,  it  ma  be  contended,  because  there  is  none: 
there  are  oui.    'ae  play  and  procession  of  destiny. 

As  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  as  to  the  variety 
of  the  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  study,  even 
if  iUnsory,  wiU  always  remain  absorbing.  There  will 
always  be  alchemists,  and  always  investigators  of  Napo- 
leon's character.  Nor  can  this  be  considered  surprising. 
He  is  so  multifarious,  luminous,  and  brilliant  that  he 
gives  light  from  a  thousand  facets.  Sometimes  he  invents, 
sometimes  he  talks  something  perilously  like  nonsense; 
sometimes  he  U  petty,  theatrical,  or  outrageous:  but  in 
the  main,  where  you  get  at  the  man  himself,  he  ie 
intensely  human  and  profoundly  intereating.  Study, 
then,  of  Napoleon's  utterances,  apart  from  any  attempt 
to  discover  the  secret  of  hU  prodigious  exploits,  cannot 
be  considered  as  lost  time:  whether  it  be  pursued  with 
the  view  of  imitating,  or  avoiding,  or  simply  of  learning, 
it  can  scarcely  faU  to  be  stimulating.  His  career,  partlj 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  scientificaUy  divided  into  acts 
or  phases,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  questions,  aU  obvioiu 
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and  pertinent,  but  aeldom  admittinir  of  a  d)™-.* 

wa.  h>B  fixed  object?  Had  he  any  such  deUb^rste  ™" 
ception  or  object?     Was  he  always  «„.«?     W«  heTn 

»orL:t",Ll.r"*'"J  O'—Ws-ccessduerS.I 
most  remarkable  combination  of  inteUect  and  enerRv 
that  stands  on  exact  record?  "uergy 

:^rb:'';:^trwrrtrr£"*''^'^^ 
Lni^^d-x  e=tiS  ^s  aT-^iyrj^ 

^s^ut.ons.  totaUy  at  variance  with  his  o^'^^^i 
wno  believes  m  the  divme  guidance  of  human  affairs 

:^  "unt^in:  vrj^t  T^-  f-" 

effect  a  va«t  operation,  partly  positive,  but  mainlj  nlZ 
he        "^i."""*  '''*°    '"'   •""  ««ompli8hed    that  lit 

iMt  a  much   more   potent   and   abiding   factor  in  thl 

ne«^ed,  of  how  small  is  the  permanent  eff^t  of  ZZ 
fe«  alone  on  the  history  of  mankind.  These  men  mX 
pCaldt''  *'l7.«""»<'y  --*  transitions;  they  pt! 
afa  Iw  ""^K  ""  <»°'<«"PO™es;  but  when  Wewed 
ata  distance  they  are  seen  to  be  periodical  and  nec^ 
««7  mcieente  of  the  world's  movement.  The  de3s 
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of  thoir  enter,  their  morals,  their  methodi,  are  then 
Judged,  intereeting  though  they  may  be,  to  be  merely 
subordinate  details. 

Scavei  ,er  is  a  coarse  word,  yet  it  accurately  represent* 
Napoleons  first  function  as  ruler.  The  volcano  of  the 
French  Beyolution  had  burned  itself  out.  He  had  to 
clear  away  the  cold  lavaj  the  rubbish  of  past  destruction; 
the  cinders  and  the  scorise;  the  fungus  of  corruption 
which  had  overgrown  all,  and  was  for  the  moment  the 
only  visible  result.  What  he  often  aaii  of  the  Crown 
of  France  is  absolutely  true  of  its  government.  "I  found 
it  in  the  gutter,  and  I  piclced  it  up  on  my  sword's  point." 
The  gutter  government  he  replaced  by  a  new  adminis- 
trative machine,  trim,  pervading,  and  efficient;  efBcient, 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  ah  the  engineer  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  genius. 

Then  he  is  a  scourge.  He  purges  the  floor  of  Europe 
with  fire.  As  the  sword  and  spirit  of  the  Bevolution, 
though  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  purple,  he  visits  the 
ancient  monarchies,  and  compels  them  to  set  their 
houses  in  order.  True,  after  his  fall  they  relapse.  But 
it  is  only  for  a  space,  and  reform  if  not  revolt  is 
soon  busy  among  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon 
this  could  not  have  happened;  for,  when  he  assumed  the 
government,  Europe  seemed  at  last  to  have  stemmed 
the  Revolution. 

We  do  not  discuss  his  military  greatness;  that  i» 
universaUy  acknowledged.  It  would,  moreover,  requii* 
an  expert  and  a  volume  to  discuss  it  with  authority.  To 
the  civilian  eye  he  seems,  at  his  best,  the  greatest  of 
all  soldiers.  His  rapidity  of  movement  and  apprehen- 
sion, his  power  of  inspiring  his  armies  to  perform 
extraordinary  feats,  his  Icnowledge  of  detaU  combined 
with  his  gigantic  grasp,  his  prodigious  triumphs,  make 
cool  judgment  difficult.    Later  on,  even  civilians  may  see 
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faulto-the  Grand  Army,  for  example,  becoming,  before 
it  rtnick  a  Wow,  little  more  than  a  mob,  without  di»- 
oiphne  and  without  provi«ion»,  for  want  of  practical 
foresight  and  oommisaariat.  There  is  a  disposition,  too, 
perhaps  a  growing  one,  to  attribute  a  larger  share  of 
credit  to  his  Ueutenants  for  some  of  his  great  victories; 
to  Desaix,  for  instance,  at  Marengo,  to  Davoust  for 
Jena.  But,  let  what  will  be  subtracted,  there  remains 
an  irreducible  maximum  of  fame  and  exploit  After 
all,  the  mass  of  mankind  can  only  judge  of  results. 
And.  though  there  may  be  no  one  achievement  equal 
to  CtBsar's  victory  at  Alesia,  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon  in  its  results  is  unsurpassed. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  negative  and 
warrior    work    of    Napoleon,   immense    though   it   was, 
represents  anything  like  his  whole  career.     He  was   a 
great    administrator.      He   controUed   every   wheel   and 
spring,  large  or  small,  of  his  vast  machinery  of  govern- 
ment.   It  was,  as  it  were,  his  plaything.    He  was  his  own 
War  Office,  his  own  Foreign  Office,  his  own  Admiralty 
his  own  JCnistry  of  every  kind.    His  Minister  of  PoUce, 
when  he  was  Pouchy  had  no  doubt  a  department  of 
some  independence;  but  then  Napoleon  had  half-a^lozen 
poUce  agencies  of  his  own.    His  financial  management, 
by  which  he  sustained  a  vast  empire  with  power  and 
splendour,  but  with  rigid  economy  and  without  a  debt, 
18  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.     In  aU  the  offices  of  state 
he  knew  everything,  guided  everything,  inspired  every- 
thing.    He   himself  apUy   enough   compared   his    mind 
to   a    cupboard    of    pigeon-holes;     to    deal    with    any 
subject  he  opened   the   pigeon-hole  relating  to  it  and 
dosed  the  others;   when  he  wished  to  sleep,  he  closed 
them  all.     Moreover,   his   inexhaustible   memory  made 
him  familiar  with  aU  the  men  and  aU  the  details  as 
well  as  with  all  the  machinery  of  government.     Daru, 
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one  of  Napoleon'i  moat  efficient  miniiten,  told  Lamarqne 
a  carious  story  which  illustrates  the  Emperor's  un- 
B<^KB">8  vigilance  of  administration.  One  day,  in  the 
Eylau  campaign,  Daru  left  the  Emperor,  saying  that 
he  had  to  open  his  letters.  "What  letters  can  you 
receive,"  asked  the  Emperor  derisively,  "in  this  Arab 
camp,  where  we  live  on  the  country  as  we  march?" 
"Tour  Majesty  shall  see,"  repli  d  Daru,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  secretaries  laden 
with  papers.  Napoleon  opened  the  first  at  hazard;  it 
contained  a  demand  from  the  hospital  at  Mayence  for 
a  hundred  syringes.  "What!  Do  you  provide  syringes 
for  the  hospital  at  Mayence?"  "Yes,  and  your  Majesty 
pays  for  them."  The  Eihperor  spent  four  hours  open- 
ing and  reading  all  the  letters;  he  continued  to  do  ao 
for  eight  successive  days;  then  he  said:  "For  the  first 
time  I  understand  the  mechanism  of  an  army."  On  his 
return  to  Paris  after  Tilsit  he  pursued  the  same  eouxse 
with  all  the  other  ministers  successively.  After  this 
process,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  he  carried  a  similar 
investigation  into  the  ranks  of  the  subordinates.  What 
a  force  in  itself  was  this  quick  yet  laborious  apprehen- 
sion, this  detailed  probing  of  his  vast  administration  I 
The  inherent  defect  of  such  an  executive  was  that  no 
less  an  energy  or  intellect  could  have  kept  it  going  for 
a  week.  80  completely  did  it  depend  on  the  master 
that  it  was  paralysed  by  the  least  severance  from  him. 
The  conspiracy  of  Mallet,  in  1812,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  by  the  Council  of  Regency  in  1814,  are  eminent 
instances  of  this. 

Then  he  was  a  great  legislator.  The  positive  and  per- 
manent part  of  his  work  is,  of  course,  the  Code.  Wan 
end,  and  conquests  slirink— so  much  so,  that  Napoleon 
after  all  left  France  less  than  he  found  it.  Indeed,  the 
only  trace  of  his  reign  now  visible  on  the  face  of  Europe 
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fa  the  Bemadotte  djaaaty  in  Sweden,  which  wae  not 
the  direct  remit  of  conquest,  or  indeed  the  direct  work 
of  Napoleon.  All  that  of  thia  kind  he  planned  and 
fashioned  passed  away  with  him.  But  the  Code  remains, 
and  profoundly  affects  the  character  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  races  to  which  it  has  been  extended. 
Few  enactments,  for  example,  have  had  a  more  potent 
effect  in  moulding  the  social  and  political  life  of  a 
community  than  the  provision  of  the  Code  for  the 
compulsory  division  of  property.  It  checks  population, 
it  enforces  equality,  it  constitutes  the  most  powerful 
and  conservative  of  landed  interests. 

To  achieve  such  work  required  a  puissant  organisation, 
and  indeed  his  physical  constitution  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  intellectual  mechanism.  His  digestion 
endured  for  a  lifetime,  without  resentment,  hearty  meals 
devoured  in  a  few  moments  at  odd  times.  His  first  too*h 
was  extracted  at  St  Helena,  and  then,  it  appears,  un- 
necessarily. But  this  operation  was  the  only  one  that 
he  ever  underwent.  It  appeared  in  other  ways  that  his 
exceptional  mind  was  lodged  in  an  exceptional  body. 
In  his  prime,  before  his  passion  for  hot  baths  had 
weakened  him,  he  was  incapable  of  fatigue.  He  fought 
Alvinzy  once  for  five  consecutive  days  without  talcing 
off  his  boots  or  closing  his  eyes;  when  he  had  beaten 
the  Austrian  he  slept  for  thirty-six  hours.  On  arriving 
at  the  Tuileries  after  his  breathless  journey  from 
Valladolid,  when  he  had  only  paused  for  a  few  hours 
at  Bayonne,  he  insisted  on  at  once  inspecting,  without 
an  instant's  delay,  the  entire  palace,  and  the  Louvre, 
where  new  constructions  were  proceeding.  He  would 
post  from  Poland  to  Paris,  summon  a  council  at  once, 
and  preside  at  it  with  his  usual  vigour  and  acuteness. 
And  his  councils  were  no  joke.  They  would  last  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Once  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
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oouneiUort  wera  all  worn  out;  the  BOnlitar  of  Marina 
waa  (aat  aaleap:  Napoleon  itill  urged  them  to  further 
deliberation,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  pull  yourtelraa  together ; 
it  ia  only  two  o'clock ;  we  muat  earn  the  money  that  the 
nation  givea  ua."  Throughout  theae  aittinga  hia  mind 
waa  alwaya  active  and  predominant  Never  did  a 
council  aeparate  without  being  the  wiaer,  either  from 
what  he  taught  or  from  the  cloae  inveatigation  which 
he  inaiated  upon.  He  would  work  for  eighteen  houra 
at  a  atretch,  aometimea  at  one  aubject,  aomatimea  at  a 
variety.  Never,  aaya  Roederer,  have  I  aeen  hia  mind 
weary;  never  have  I  aeen  hia  mind  without  ita  apring; 
not  in  atrain  of  body,  or  wrath,  or  the  moat  violent 
ezerciae. 

Sometimea  he  carried  phyaicol  force  to  an  extreme 
point.  He  kicked  Volney  in  the  atomach  for  aaying 
that  France  wanted  the  Bourbona,  and  the  philoaopher 
waa  carried  away  aenaeleaa.  On  another  occaaion  he 
knocked  down  hia  Chief  Juatice  and  belaboured  him 
with  hia  fiata.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  attacked  Berthier 
with  the  tonga.  Theae  were  the  rare  eruptiona  of  a  nerv- 
oua  aystem  occaaionally  yielding  to  continuoua  atrain. 
Nor  waa  the  primitive  Coraican  altogether  amothered 
under  the  robe  of  Empire. 

Again  there  were  reactiona.  Witneaa  that  atrange 
acene  at  the  little  mansion  of  Diiben,  where  he  aita  for 
two  daya  on  a  aofa,  heedleaa  of  the  deapatchea  which 
are  maaaed  on  his  table  calling  for  reply,  engaged  in 
vacantly  tracing  capital  lettera  on  aheeta  of  paper,  in 
a  prostration  of  doubt  whether  he  shall  march  on  Leipsic 
or  Berlin.  Witness  the  apathy  at  Malmaison  after 
Waterloo. 

One  other  positive  result,  whir''-  is  in  truth  scarcely 
less  aubstantial  than  the  Code,  —ay  be  laid  to  his 
account.     He  has  left  behind  the  memory  of  a  period 
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of  iplmdonr  and  domtnion,  which,  even  if  it  doM  not 
IcMp  the  imagiiMtioD  of  hii  people  in  a  perpetual  glow, 
remain!  a  lymbol,  ae  monumental  and  viaible  a*  the 
tomb  in  the  Invalideih  to  rtimulate  the  national  ambition. 
The  terrible  laeriflcee  which  he  exacted  are  forgotten, 
and,  if  they  be  remembered,  compare  not  unfavourably 
(on  paper,  at  all  erenti)  with  those  entailed  by  the 
modem  lyttem,  even  in  time  of  peace  j  without  foreign 
nipremaey  or  the  Empire  of  the  Weet  to  be  pUced  to 
the  credit  aide.  And  lo  they  may  obUterate  the  eaglei 
and  the  initiab  if  they  will,  it  avails  nothing.  Prance 
in  chill  momenta  of  diuuter,  or  even  of  mere  material 
and  commercial  weU-being,  will  turn  and  warm  henelf 
at  the  gloriea  of  Napoleon.  The  atmo.phere  is  «tiU 
imbued  with  the  light  and  heat  of  the  imperial  era, 
with  the  blaze  of  his  victories,  and  with  the  lustre  of 
those  yean  when  Europe  was  the  anvil  for  the  hammer 
at  France. 

The  details  of  method  and  morals  are,  in  eases  like 
Napoleon's,  as  we  have  said,  subordinate  matters  — 
subordinate,  that  is,  for  History,  which  only  concerns 
itself  with  his  effect  and  result.  But,  none  the  less, 
they  are  profoundly  interesting  for  mankind.  They 
will  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  discover  his  secret  We 
study  them  as  we  would  the  least  facta  concerning  a 
supernatural  visitant;  a  good  or  bad  spirit,  something 
alien  to  ourselves,  and  yet  linked  to  ourselves  by  the 
bond  of  humanity-not  merely  human  shape  and  human 
utterance,  but  human  failing  and  human  depravity 

What,  after  all,  is  the  story? 

Into  a  career  of  a  score  of  years  be  crowded  his  own 
oaziUng  career,  hU  conquesto,  his  triumphant  assault 
on  the  old  world.  In  that  brief  space  we  see  the  lean, 
hungry  conqueror  sweU  into  the  sovereign,  and  then 
mto  the  sovereign  of  tovereigns.  Then  comes  the 
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Mttwtrophe.  He  Iom*  the  baUne*  of  Ui  Judgmmt  and 
beoomM  a  eune  to  hb  own  oonntry  and  to  all  othan. 
He  cannot  be  •till  hinuelf,  or  give  mankind  an  inetant 
of  repoee.  Hii  neighboon'  landmark*  become  plaything* 
to  him,  he  cannot  leave  them  alone,  he  manipulate* 
them  for  the  mere  love  of  moving  them.  Hi*  island 
enemy  i*  on  hi*  nerve*;  he  *ee*  her  everywhere;  he 
■trike*  at  her  blindly  and  wUdly.  And  *o  he  produce* 
univer*al  unreat,  univer»al  hostility,  the  universal  sense 
of  hi*  incompatibility  with  all  established  society.  But 
he  pursue*  hi*  path  a*  if  po**e**ed,  a*  if  driven  by  the 
inward  *ting  of  *ome  burning  devil.  He  ha*  eeaeed  to 
be  sane.  The  intellect  and  energy  are  still  there,  but 
a*  it  were  in  caricature:  they  have  become  monstroai- 
tie*.  Body  and  mind  are  affected  by  the  prolonged 
etrain  to  be  more  than  mortal  Then  there  i*  the 
inevitable  collapse;  and  at  St  Helena  we  are  watch- 
ing with  curious  compassion  the  reaction  and  decline. 

The  truth  we  take  to  be  this.  The  mind  of  man  has 
not  in  it  aixfBcient  ballast  to  enable  it  to  exercise,  or 
endure  for  long,  supreme  uncontrolled  power.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  the  human  frame  ia  unequal  to  any- 
thing approaching  omnipotence.  All  history  from  the 
Ciesars  onwards  teaches  us  this.  Strong  as  was  the 
intellect  of  Napoleon,  it  formed  no  exception  to  the  nJe. 
For  in  the  first  period  of  his  consulate  he  was  an  almost 
ideal  ruler.  He  was  firm,  sagacious,  far-seeing,  energetic 
just.  He  was,  moreover,  what  is  not  of  less  importance, 
ready  and  anxious  to  learn.  He  was,  indeed,  conscious  of 
extreme  ignorance  on  the  civil  side  of  his  administration. 
But  he  wa*  never  ashamed  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
simplest  word  or  the  most  elementary  procedure ;  and  lie 
never  asked  twice.  He  thus  acquired  and  aBsimilated 
all  necessary  information  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
But  when  he  had  learned  all  that  his  councillors  could 
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taaeh  him,  he  realiaed  his  immeMunble  inperiority  to 
•U  mm  with  whom  he  tiad  been  brought  Into  contact. 
He  UTired  at  the  eoncliuton,  probably  a  Just  one,  that 
hie  geniui  waa  aa  unfailing  and  aupreme  in  the  art  of 
■tateenuuuhip  aa  in  the  art  of  war,  and  that  he  waa  aa 
much  the  flrat  ruler  as  the  Brat  captain  of  the  world. 
That  diacovery,  or  conviction,  baclced  by  the  forces  and 
resources  of  France,  inspired  him  with  an  ambition,  at 
flrat  rague,  but  growing  aa  it  was  fed ;  at  last  immeasur- 
able and  impossible.  Nothing  seemed  impracticable, 
nothing  illusory.  Why  ahould  it?  He  had  never  failed, 
except,  perliapa,  at  Acre.  He  beheld  around  him  incapable 
monarctu,  incapable  generals,  incapable  ministers,  the 
languid  barriera  of  a  crumbling  aociety.  There  seemed 
nothing  in  the  world  to  choclc  a  second  Alexander,  even 
one  more  reckless  and  enterprising  than  him  whose 
career  had  inspired  his  own  boyish  dreams. 

Had  he  proceeded  more  slowly,  lud  he  taken  time  to 
realise  and  consolidate  hia  acquisitions,  it  is  difficult  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  his  views  might  have  been 
realised.  But  the  edifice  of  his  empire  was  so  prodigi- 
ously successful  that  he  would  not  pause,  even  a 
moment,  to  allow  the  cement  to  harden.  And,  as  he 
piled  structure  on  structure,  it  became  evident  that 
he  had  ceased  to  consider  its  base.  That  t>ase  waa 
France,  capable  of  heroic  effort  and  endurance,  of 
all,  indeed,  but  the  impossible.  The  limit  at  last  was 
reached.  Great  as  were  her  resources,  she  could  no 
longer  supply  the  reckless  demands  of  her  ruler.  In 
1812  he  left  300,000  Frenchmen  amidst  the  snows  of 
Russia.  In  1813  he  summoned  1,300,000  more  under  arms. 
And  these  were  only  the  culminating  figures  of  a  long 
series  of  overdrafts,  anticipations  of  the  annual  con- 
scription, terrible  drains  on  the  population  of  France 
proper — a  population  of  some  tliirty  millions. 
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He,  no  doubt,  had  convinced  hinuelf ,  with  that  faculty 
of  self-persuasion  which  is  at  once  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  extraordinary  minds,  that  he  had  in  reality 
enlarged  his  foundation;  that  it  had  increased  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  dominions;  that  the 
Oermans  and  Italians  and  Dutchmen  and  Spaniards 
who  served  under  his  banners  formed  a  solid  accretion 
to  it;  that  his  empire  rested  on  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  eighty  millions  of  equally  loyal  subjects.  He  seemed 
to  consider  that  each  annexation,  however  procured, 
added  as  many  valid  instruments  of  his  policy  as  it  did 
human  beings  to  his  realm.  Tt  added,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
but  veiled  discontent  and  expectant  revolt.  Frederick 
the  (}reat  was  wont,  it  u  true,  to  compel  the  prisoners 
whom  he  captured  in  battle  to  serve  in  his  ranks.  But 
he  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of 
these  reluctant  recruito.  Napoleon,  however,  considered, 
or  professed  to  consider,  that  the  populations  that  he 
had  conquered  could  be  relied  upon  as  subjects  and 
soldiers.  This  strange  hallucination  indicated  the  loss 
of  his  judgment  and,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
brought  about  his  falL 

Whom  Qod  wishes  to  destroy,  says  the  adage.  He 
first  deprives  of  sanity.  And  so  we  see  Napoleon,  with 
incredible  self-delusion,  want  of  insight,  or  both,  prepar- 
ing his  own  destruction  by  dealing  with  men  as  if 
they  were  chequers,  and  moving  them  about  the  boatd 
according  to  his  own  momentaiy  whim,  without  a 
thought  of  their  passions,  or  character,  or  traditions; 
in  a  word,  by  ignoring  human  nature.  Take,  for  one 
example,  the  singular  apportionment  of  souls,  in  a 
despatch  of  February  15,  1810 ^— "I  approve  of  this 
report  with  the  following  modifications — 1.  Only  to  take 
from  the  Italian  Tyrol  280,000  souls,  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Bayreuth  and  Ratisbon.  2.  That  Bavaria 
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diould  only  give  up  for  the  Kingdom  of  WurtemburK 
"?  iS'f^  T  of  Baden  and  Damutadt  a  population 
of  160,000  souls.  So  that,  instead  of  188,000  souls 
i^TJT  *°"'^  Bain  240,000  or  260,000.  Out  of  the 
]^^  «>uj«  ceded  by  Bavaria,  I  think  one  must  giye 
110,000  to  Wurtemburg,  26,000  to  Baden,  and  16000  to 
Darmstadt"  It  U  only  fair  to  add  that  the  congrew 
of  his  enemies  at  Vienna  proceeded  with  flattering  imita- 
tion on  the  same  principles. 

But  the  exasperation  of  the  transferred  and  retrans- 
ferred  souls  was  not  the  only  result  of  this  mania  for 
cutting  and  earring.  It  produced  a  moral  effect  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  new  Empire.  The  founder  of  such 
a  djTiasty  should  have  attempted  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  stability  of  his  arrangements.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, spared  no  exertion  to  prove  the  ,  >ntraiy.  Moving 
boundaries,  shifting  reahns,  giving  and  taking  back 
changing,  revising,  and  reversing,  he  seemed  to  have  set 
before  hunself  the  object  of  demonstrating  that  his 
foundations  were  never  fixed,  that  notiiing  in  his  struc- 
ture waa  definite  or  permanent  It  was  the  suicide  of 
system.  His  bitterest  enemies  could  hardly  have  hoped 
to  suggeet  that  conquests  so  dazzling  were  transient 
and  msecure,  had  he  not  taken  such  infinite  pains  to 
prove  it  himself. 

Austria  and  Prussia  he  had  conquered;  Spain  and 
It^  he  had  annexed:  he  reckoned  tiiese,  tiierefore,  as 
submissive  auxiliaries.  Russia  he  had  both  defeated  and 
cajoled;  so  aU  was  at  his  feet  He  never  seems  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  the  storm  of  undying  hatred 
«noour,    and    revenge    that    was    chafing    and    raging 

He  added  a  Spanish  contingent  to  his  Grand  Army 
when  the  Spaniards  were  cutting  the  throat  of  every' 
Frenchman  whom  tiiey  could  find.    He  added  a  Prussian 
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contingent,  when  he  muat  have  known,  had  he  been 
sane,  that  no  Prussians  could  ever  forgive  him  the 
humiliations  which  he  had  heaped  upon  their  country. 
He  added  an  Austrian  contingent  at  a  time  when  a 
much  less  clear-sighted  observer  must  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  merely  a  corps  of  hostile  observation. 

Supreme  power  then  destroyed  the  balance  of  his 
judgment  and  common-sense,  and  so  brought  about  his 
falL  But  it  was  not  the  only  cause.  There  was  another 
factor.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  passion  of  war- 
fare. It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  full  strength  of  this 
fascination,  for,  though  all  soldiers  feel  the  fever  of  the 
field,  it  is  rarely  given  in  all  the  countless  generations  of 
the  world,  to  experience  it  in  its  full  strength,  as  one 
who  enjoys  as  absolute  ruler  the  sole  direction,  responsi- 
bility, and  hazard  of  great  wars.  Bu'  if  common  men 
love  to  risk  chances  in  (jhe  lottery  or  with  the  dice, 
on  the  racecourse  or  the  Stock  Exchange,  if  there  they 
can  find  the  sting  of  excitement,  war  is  the  gambling 
of  the  gods.  The  haunting  risk  of  disaster;  the  un- 
speakable elation  of  victory;  the  gigantic  vicissitude  of 
triumph  and  defeat;  the  tumult  and  frenzy  and  divine 
sweat;  the  very  scorn  of  humanity  and  all  that 
touches  it,  life  and  property  and  happiness,  the  anguish 
of  the  dying,  the  horror  of  the  dead:  all  these  sub- 
limated passions  not  merely  seem  to  raise  man  for  a 
moment  beyond  his  fellows,  but  constitute  a  strain 
which  human  nerves  are  not  able  long  to  endure.  And 
Napoleon's  character  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
gambling  of  warfare.  The  star  of  his  destiny,  which 
bulked  so  largely  in  his  mind,  was  but  the  luck  of  the 
gambler  on  a  vast  scale.  He  had  indeed  his  full  measure 
of  the  gross  and  petty  superstition  which  ordinarily 
accompanies  the  vice.  And  so,  even  in  his  most 
desperate  straits,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  close  the 
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account  and  aign  a  peace;  for  he  always  cheriahes  the 
gambler'a  hope  that  fortune,  or  the  star  of  destiny,  or 
whatever  it  be  oaUed,  may  yet  produce  another  tran». 
formation,  and  restore  aU  his  losses  by  a  sudden  stroke. 
Generals,  as  a  rule,  are,  fortunately,  controUed  by 
gOTemments  in  matters  of  policy.  But  when  the 
supreme  captain  is  ako  the  supreme  ruler,  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  him  from  the  awful  hazard:  he 
stakes  once  too  often,  and  ruins  his  country,  having 
already  lost  himself.  Charles  XII.  was  often  in  the 
mind  and  un  the  lips  of  Napoleon  during  the  Russian 
campaign. 

Of  scarcely  any  sovereign  warrior  but  Frederick  can 
it  be  said  that  he  sheathed  the  sword  at  the  right  time, 
and  voluntarily  kept  it  in  the  scabbard.  But  his  case 
was  peculiar.  He  had  had  terrible  lessons.  He  had 
been  within  an  ace  of  ruin  and  suicide.  No  conqueror 
had  ever  seen  so  much  of  the  horrors  of  defeat. 
There  are  not  many  examples  in  history  of  annihilation 
so  complete  as  that  of  Kunersdorf:  there  are  few  in- 
deed of  triumphailt  resuscitation  after  such  a  disaster. 
And  when  Frederick  had  recovered  the  material  wa«te 
and  loes  of  his  long  war,  hia  blood  had  cooled;  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  passed,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  to  know  that  he  had  passed,  that  season 
of  war  in  the  life  of  m^n  which  Napoleon  defined.  So 
he  consolidated  his  conquests  and  died  in  peace. 

Napoleon  sometimes  spoke  lightiy  of  him  as  a  general 
when  at  St  Helena.  We  doubt,  however,  if  he  thought 
lightiy  of  Frederick  as  a  man.  Frederick  had  been  his 
immediate  prototype.  Had  Frederick  never  Uved, 
Napoleon  might  have  had  a  different  career.  And 
indeed,  as  it  was,  he  might  have  learned  other  lessons 
from  the  Prussian  king;  for  Frederick,  though  inferior 
to  Napoleon   in  all  else,  in  force  and  scope   and   scale. 
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was  hi*  aoperior  in  two  recpeeta.  Had  Napoleon  poe 
■eaaed  the  astute  moderation  and  the  desperate  tenacit; 
of  Fredericlc,  the  destinies  of  France  and  of  Enrop 
would  have  taken  a  different  turn. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  Emperor  had  lost  the  halanc 
of  his  faculties  long  before  he  finally  feU.  But  this  i 
not  to  say  that  he  was  mad;  except,  perhaps,  in  tb 
sense  of  Juvenal's  bitter  apostrophe  to  HannibaL  Sauit; 
is  a  relative  term.  Napoleon  at  his  outset  was  phenomen 
ally  sane.  His  cool,  calculating  shrewdness  and  hi 
intense  common-sense  were  at  least  in  proportion  b 
his  vast,  but  still  bounded,  ambition.  From  such  singula 
sanity  to  the  limits  of  insanity  there  is  an  immeasurabl 
distance.  Napoleon's  impaired  sanity  was  superior  ti 
the  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind;  but- 
here  lay  the  fatal  change — ^it  had  ceased  to  bear  an; 
proportion  to,  or  exercise'  any  control  over,  his  ambition 
When  that  check  was  removed  he  was  a  lost  man. 

At  what  precise  period  the  overbalancing  of  tbi 
great  intellect  took  place  it  is  of  course  impossible  t< 
ssy,  for  the  process  was  of  necessity  gradual  and  almoe 
imperceptible.  Some  may  incline  to  think  that  it  wsi 
apparent  even  before  he  became  >nnperor;  that  th( 
lawless  abduction  and  wanton  execution  of  Enghiei 
may  nuirk  the  beginning.  That  proceeding,  no  doubt 
denotes  not  merely  a  criminal  lawlessness,  but  an  irrit 
abil-ty,  a  want  of  decency  and  control,  a  recklessnea 
of  cause  and  effect  which  were  new  in  Napoleon.  Somi 
may  surmise  that  there  is  a  visible  alteration  aftei 
Wagram.  That  period  seems  too  late;  though  he  wfu 
then  standing  on  a  pinnacle,  fron  which  he  saw  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  spread  out  before  him;  a 
pinnacle,  lofty  and  sublime,  but  with  a  foothold  both 
giddy  and  insecure.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  fix  exact 
dates  for  a  psychological  change  would  need  a  volume 
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Napoleon  of  ^  tZt^  T^  '*^*"«'*  »*'°«f  *«  «•« 
time    that    aU    th«  f  ?P«J««»>  who  dech.red  at  one 

the^,«,Mve?mP.,  ""*r™  "*  *="""«  "^"'^'l  keep 
Empirword^"ttTe  '*tr''"  *•"*  *"«  '^•"* 
reignties.  that  r^he  ^^TL^^Z^  H  1}.  ~^- 
P-Jacee  of  residence  in  PiS^  L!f  ^r!.  .*™'"^  '»^"' 
cognation,  of  the  FrelhTmpe^o„  \t  ^  ^'^  '^' 
«f««ed  to  make  peace  in  mTZTm!  hTf "  "^^ 
let  the  baUnce  TTbU,  reZn      So  !^h  •  """"'^ 

that,  in  the  l«t  day^  ot^L,t  J  T  '""  *"' 
conspiracy  in  P«  jTf    j  .J^  *   ™'^'  *••«"  wa«   a 

certainty  tL   thTt .^V  Ir '""'°?  '^'''  "•-"•<- 

occu^/  at  Cnne  in  sSrd  if  t^"^^^^  "^ 
1812.      He  hiul   *fc.„  J  "   ""^   Niemen  in 

wTanv  Lr^  T*^  *°  '*'"="^'«  <»oUy.  and  to 

TyZk  rflTr"^  Pl'r-^  »   intenu.J;nallto 

h,At^  ""another  way  this  overbalanced,  overweenin., 
mdividuahty  contributed  to  his  faU     H«  w         u    ?^* 
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not  endure  that  there  ahould  be  approved  merit  or 
comm&nding  ability  near  him  to  share  the  lustre  of  his 
government.  That  government,  indeed,  was  so  conducted 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  men  of  independent  ability 
to  serve  under  it.  For  such  an  administration  medioc- 
rity was  a  necessity,  and  high  capacity  an  embarrassing 
superfluity.  Had  he  died  suddenly,  he  would  have  left 
behind  him  a  vast  number  of  trained  subordinates  and 
a  few  brilliant  malcontents.  In  itself  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  weakness  of  his  government,  without 
taking  into  account  its  morbid  centralisation.  His 
system,  putting  his  impracticable  ambition  on  one  side, 
must  have  brought  the  Empire  to  ruin  at  his  death, 
nnless  he  had  been  able,  which  for  a  man  of  his 
temperament  was  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  to 
make  a  complete  change,  and  fashion  a  new  system 
which  would  give  ability  fair  play  and  which  might 
exist  without  himself.  Some  young  men  of  promise, 
such  as  Mol^  and  Pasquier,  he  did  indeed  train,  but 
he  secured  none  of  their  devotion.  It  is  probable  that 
they  perceived  that  as  they  rose  in  the  hierarchy  they 
would  lose  his  patronage,  and  that  brilliancy  could  not 
in  the  long  run  be  otherwise  than  distasteful  to  him. 
It  is  strange  that  jealousy,  if  jealousy  it  were,  should 
enter  into  the  composition  of  so  rare  a  supremacy. 

One  feature  of  this  attitude  was  that  he  was  always 
on  his  guard,  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  against  the 
ambition  of  his  generals.  That  and  popular  discontent 
were  what  he  most  feared.  So  he  kept  his  generals 
at  arm's  length,  blamed  them  easily,  commended  them 
parsimoniously.  It  was  only  the  dead,  such  as  Desaii 
and  Kl^ber,  whom  he  praised  with  warmth.  Thus,  except 
two  or  three  who  had  known  him  in  his  youth,  they 
approached  him  with  fear  and  trembling.  And  even  these 
early  friends  loved  him  in  spite  of  themselves.  Lannei 
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would  deplore,  between  »mU«i  »«^  * 
presence,  hi,  unhapprlfZ,  ,      f.  ^"'  "  Napoleon'. 
Emperor  would  WhT^  ^r  "cette  catin."  and  the 
of   hi.    Lanne..      i^e   ale  ofTh       'X!^^'  '^^^  '""• 
founded.      Take    for   .  ,       ^       "*''*"   '<""  not  iU- 

One  day  at  a '  le^^ "S^'  *''"  -*-««  incident: 
Ws  ablest  lieutentlu  mZ  "^  ^'  ^'  °'"'  <" 
placidly:  "General  you  come  w",f  f  ""^  """  »^''' 
after  giving  up  the  comlTd  to  Ge^^S"?.  •  "'''"•  ^•™- 
you  had  sent  to  replace  me."  "C  u  '^°"'r'>°"' 
received  the  permission  of  thi  nf  •  •  .  *'  "°  "'""''t. 

Sire,  but  I  Z  not^'mo™  ^d  f  v"''"  "^°' 
within  two  hours  yoTLe^^f  .t  "*  "*P'*^"  "« 
I  will  have  you  shot  on  fh  ,  °  ""*  "^  '"  Naples, 
noon,-    replii    Na^eo^  ln\t^  °'  <*""""'«  '^^ore 

opinions  are,  therefore  wor^  .•      ^'""^    ""*    ''>»o« 
^e  two  main  caulT'of""^  ^^o^'  '^%  *^«t  »-  of 
tins  taate  for   mediocritv      Tfc         ^.        ^P«>-or  was 
Mirabeau   U  said  to^^e   J^  J"^"""*^   '"    'l-'ot 
loved.      For    of    th^    nlf  '^^'^:  Napoleon   avowedly 
What  he  wanted  was '^^fr""".'"'    "^o   "°    "^"^ 
What   he    fear^  ^  ZZTZs"^'  ""'   "^^**"- 
eompetition  as  the  amhihV^      7     •      *  **   ™"<'''   the 
"bility.      Two  men  of  c^°  nf     ^  **'^°'   °'   "P*"*"' 
employment  and  necL^rhrl:'"'  '"X"  ^ 
"J-wovered  that  they  Were   L^^  ^'^'"-      ^«"   I"* 
^  his  vigiUnt  e^'^'L.r.S^   -".Uspensable  to 
them.     It  is  difflcTt™ajrhi.r^      .**  *'*'  ^'  ""^  "f 
more  infamous  and  m^re  W^*^  *1  """  '  P^'""^^ 
^  was  a   masted   of  ttJr^""  ^"^  *'°"'=»"^     Bnt 

2«  "*  *™*'  * 
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pMtilent  hutrument  which  it  wm  aqually  dAngeroui 
to  utiliM  or  to  neglect  Napoleon  did  both,  a  cour« 
which  combined  both  diaadvantagea.  TaUeyrand,  cynical 
and  ignoble  as  he  was  in  many  respect*,  atands  or 
a  higher  level,  and  may  find  some  excuse,  not  merel] 
in  the  laxity  and  exigencies  of  a  revolutionary  epoch 
but  in  a  cool  foresight  which  gives  colour  to  the  plef 
that,  while  doing  his  best  for  himself,  he  was  doin( 
the  best  for  France.  That  question  does  not  concert 
us.  But,  in  spite  of  indolence,  and  in  spite  of  corrup 
tion,  he  was  a  consummate  Foreign  Minister  and  ai 
unrivalled  diplomatist.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanisl 
imbroglio  he  was  Napoleon's  dose  confidant,  as  he  ha< 
been  one  of  the  earUest  associates  of  his  fortunes 
Napoleon  charged  him  with  advising  the  policy  witl 
regard  to  Spain  and  then  denouncing  it.  Talloyrani 
denied  the  charge.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  boti 
were  right.  Talleyrand,  as  we  learn  from  his  intimat 
friend,  Madame  de  IWmusat  openly  declared,  and  hai 
no  doubt  advised  the  Emperor,  that  "a  Bourbon  wa 
an  inconvenient  neighbour  to  Napoleon,  and  it  wa 
doubtful  whether  such  a  neighbour  could  bo  tolerated. 
But  he  entirely  disapproved  of  Napoleon's  proceedings 
In  a  word,  he  probably  gave  the  impulsion  and  inspira 
the  iilea,  while  Napoleon  found  the  methods.  Possibl; 
something  of  the  same  kind  occurred  with  regard  ti 
the  Enghien  aftair.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  hav 
to  deal  with  is  the  rupture,  not  its  cause.  For  we  ap 
persuaded  that,  bad  Napoleon  been  able  to  retain  aai 
work  with  TaUeyrand,  his  faU  would  not  have  takei 
place.  He  quarrelled  with  both  TaUeyrand  and  Fouch( 
and  was  never  able  to  replace  them. 

His   relations   to  both  thesn   officials   throws  an  in 
structive  Ught  on  the  cynical  side  of  his  character.    H 
grossly  and  pubUcly  insulted  TaUeyrand  on  more  thai 
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TerMtion  TaUeyrand  calmly  remark.,  "But,  by  the  bve 
I  thought  we  had  quarreUed.-  Napoleon  ^,L»L  the 
™n»rk  with  a  "Bahr  Talleyraudrloweverrhrthen 
been  long  m  clo«,  ™Ution.  with  Huwia.  and  ^  „ot 
tobe  won  baok.  Fouch^,  too,  wae  di,^,«,d  Z^  Z 
grace  He  openly  hated  Napoleon,  and  pa«ed  hi.  eSlo 
m  Intnguing  again.t  him.  Napoleon^  .-"t^t 
neither  of  the  hatred  nor  the  intrigue..  ZtXms 
«  we  have  ««,n,  he  whistle,  him^k,  and  entr^u 

^"hiX^th*'"  "nr"'"**'  "^^  imporinr^ 

t ttfayr^"  *'"'  '""'  "'"'=•'  '^'"^  *'"'  '«''*  opportunity 

Many  other  cau«.  for  hi.  overthrow  have  been  alleged. 

but,  m  our  judgment,  they  are  ancillary  to  tho»  1^ 

ZL^'"  '':^-  i"*  *"  "^  """•  *'"'y^.  "trie";  ^. 

ndered,  rather  effect,  than  cau«,.,  it  wa.  the  ^Z. 
Hi.  ;  overthrow  which  produced  the«,  di««trou.  e^^ 
Hu,  ftiulto  of  policy  were,  no  doubt,  in  hi.  Uter  ^J^ 
numerouB  and  obviou.  enough.  But  they  were  noT  » 
«  often  popuUrly.tated,  the  cau«,.  which  effected  h" 

^K  Jf*^Y  ^^  "***«  "«»  outcome  of  the1au«^ 
which  produced  hi.  ruin.     And   thi.   much  more  m^ 

th-r  ^JT"^  *'"'  ^^'"^  *»*•  viewing  them  frZ 
^  ^htical  aspect,  and  putting  «ide  aU  morS 
to«to,  they  were  grand  and  not  whoUy  extrava™^ 
error,.  Lrfe  wa.  too  .hort  for  hi.  plai  ^J^l 
of  thi.  made  him  impatient  and  violent^  hifpro^ 
X  ^^'"•'"'  r'""^  '^^  °««"  Petty-no?r^; 

w»  L  i^?r*' «""^^"''^  ''*"'«8'''  ^tt  England 

wa.  an  impowible  effort,  but  it  wa.  one  which  4tin. 

««»hed  economi.t,  have,  on  a  .maUer  «=aJe.  often^^ 
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•ndMTOured  to  repeat  Nor  U  it  Mwy  to  tt>,  in  the 
absflnoe  of  an  efficient  fleet,  what  other  weapon  wa* 
aTailable  with  which  to  aitaolc  hie  world-wide  enemy. 
Again,  the  Spanish  expedition  wae  a  blunder  in 
method,  but  not  neeeaaarily  in  policy.  Louii  XIV.  had 
carried  out  the  uune  policy  with  conspiououi  tuoceH. 
And  Napoleon  could  not  foresee  that  a  people  which 
had  long  aupported  dynaatiea  lo  contemptible  would  riw 
like  one  man  against  his  own.  Again,  the  Bussian 
expedition  was  a  blunder,  but  Bu'sia  was  the  fatal 
leak  in  his  continental  system,  and  he  might  well  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  Russia,  which  had  succumbed  after 
Friedland,  would  bum  her  ancient  capital  and  her  secular 
shrines  rather  than  again  submit.  Again,  the  contest 
with  the  Pope  was  a  blunder,  so  grave  that  some 
thinkers  believe  that  it  mainly  contributed  to  his  fall. 
But  it  was  the  blunder  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
and  most  Catholic  King,  Charles  Y.,  who  had  aspired 
to  add  the  sacred  crowns  of  the  Papacy  to  his  own 
diadem,  and  accumulate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
prerogatives,  secular  and  divine,  of  supreme  authority. 
Napoleon's  methods  towards  the  Holy  See  were  brutal, 
but  Charles  sacked  Bome. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Napoleon,  after  bringing 
BiiBsia  into  his  system,  and  crippling  or  crushing  Oreat 
Britain,  aspired  vaguely  to  becoming  in  some  way  Lord 
Paramount  of  Europe.  We  question,  however,  whether 
the  idea  ever  assumed  actual  shape,  except  in  regard 
to  the  West,  or  was  ever  more  than  a  dream  of 
dominion.  He  must  have  known  that  he  could  not 
bequeath  so  personal  a  power  to  his  son,  but  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  a  mere  remnant  of  his  empire  would 
be  a  rich  inheritance  for  his  posterity.  For  himself,  be 
would  have  outstripped  those  dead  rivals  who  looked 
back  on  him  from  the  page  of  history,  and  lured  him 
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on,  U,  only  rfviO..  on  whom  hi.  inner  eye  w«  ,lw.« 
•muiouriy  fixed  And  he  would  UreL^^^Z'l 
nam.  Wore  which  all  other,  would  p«l'.  IS  IS^I  ' 
generation,  yield  unque.tioned  homagT 

«r«?re.!'whl"r""'"""""=''  ^"f""'"  »*»?'•  "k  'bout 
^t  men,  which  one  cannot  put  with  regard  to  Napoleon 

^^i^uJ:  w^  NaJr™^!!^  which'.ppro.:r  :^: 

«iUJe  With  which  we  greet  the  que«tion  prove.  w«  fhlnV 
not  the  nroved  iniouitv  I,.,*  t^.  "  prove.,  we  think, 
.  u.cu  iiuquicy,  imt  the  exceptional  ooaition  nt 
th»  unique  perwmOity.  Ordinary  mewure.  anTtoT  do 
not  appear  to  apply  to  him.    ^  «.emT^  t,^„g  t 

expect  prodigiou.  virtue,  and  prodigiou.  vice.  aU  b» 
yond  our  .t«.d,«L  We  .^arcely  «me„.ber  Z^..f^ 
thi.  que.tjon  .eriou.ly  asked  with  r«o..~i  »     °"^®,'"*° 

ehUd«h,  di««,rdant.  .uperfluou..     But  asked  nakedly  fa 

«^r  He  wL  r  't  "*"  '^'^'  •""  »'  '»"'  prompt 
nuoertorce  or  8t  Francis  was  good.  Nor  wiu  I,.  „_ 
of  ^e  virtuous  rulers:  he  was^not  a  wlZg^n"" 
«  Antomne.  Somewhere  or  other  he  has  s^  th^t 
he  could  not  have  achieved  what  he  did  wTe  ^n 
rehgious,   and    thU   is   undoubtedly   true,    if  E„g^S 

He  was,  indeed,  in  our  national  judgment,  a  devil  sevM 
tunes    wor«    than    the    othe«.      B^    then    we    wT" 

asked  the  question  and   understood  it,  would   at   once 

To^in.^    ^ould  We  «ad   that   private   morality  h^ 

nothing  to  do  with  statecraft,  and  that  statecraft   ifl* 

bad  a  moraUty  at  aU.  had  a  morality  otTl^-  "hL 
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own  moral*,  he  wonld  har*  (aid,  and  indaed  thought^ 
ware  extremely  creditable  to  so  altogether  esoeptiona^ 
a  being.  To  lua  a  common  vulgarian,  he  waa  noi^ 
we  think,  eo  black  an  he  ia  painted.  The  tone  at 
hi*  age,  the  accepted  and  ipecial  latitude  accorded  to 
monarch*  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  drcanutanoas; 
and  temptationi  of  hi*  position  mu*t  be  taken  into; 
account.  Men  must  judge  men  not  abaolutely  but  reli^i 
tively,  a*  they  would  thenuelve*  be  judged.  Cinunutance, 
epoch,  environment,  training,  temptation,  mu*t  all  be 
taken  into  account  if  you  would  te*t  the  virtue*  of  man- 
kind. An  abstinent  man  when  starving  will  choke  himself 
with  a  meal  from  which  a  glutton  would  ahrink.  A 
temperate  man  in  extreme  weokne**  will  swallow  with- 
out injury  draught*  of  brandy  which  would  drown  a 
drunkard.  And  *o  with  Napoleon.  His  lot  was  not  cast 
in  a  monastery  or  in  a  pulpit.  He  come  from  Corsica  a 
little  Pagan,  viewing  the  world  as  hi*  oyster.  He  was 
reared  in  the  life  of  camp*  and  in  the  terror*  of  re- 
volution. He  was  rai*ed  to  rule  a  nation,  which,  in  the 
horror*  of  a  great  convulsion,  had  formally  renounced  | 
and  practically  abjured  Christianity.  He  had  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand  against  the  whole  world.  It  was 
breathless  work  which  gave  little  time  for  reflection. 

What  he  said  of  religion  we  have  *een.  What  he 
thought  of  religion  we  do  not  know.  He  grasped,  no 
doubt,  it*  political  force.  He  wonld  have  underetood 
the  military  value  of  the  loyal  piety  of  the  Tyrolese, 
or  the  stem  fanaticiun  of  the  Covenanters.  Iliat  be 
deemed  religion  essential  to  a  nation  he  proved  by  his 
bold  achievement  of  the  Concordat.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
he  thought  the  same  of  morality,  of  the  sanctity  of  ths 
family,  of  public  and  even  private  virtue.  He  was  never 
weoiy  of  inculcating  them.  But  it  never  even  occurred 
to  him  that  these  rule*  were  applicable  to  himself,  for  he 
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tt^groMert  .uBpiclon,  of  «  hypochondrij  He  J^fr  „ 
from  the  «,rdid  care,  of  perZal  w«^i  "r  1^'  l 
«»ric  He  w-  quick  to  wrath,  but.  accorf[„rtr  L 
bert  and  keene.t  Judge..  ea.ily  «ppea.;i.  "liway.  kini 
P^~^  and  indulgeoV  «y.  M^:?.  M.^e  d^ 
IMmu«t.  a  ho.tae  and  ob«,rv«„t  chronicle  r^atel 
«ver.l  m.ta^ce.  of  hi.  oon.iden.tion  and  tended  L 

alino.t  hysterical  and  insurmountable  emotion  when 
Napo  eon  embraced  TaUeyrand  and  Jo«phTnV.  decllri^" 

feuttTllr  '  and,  utterly  unable  to  control  hinuelf 
.„    !!u^°*'  convuWon,.    Thi.  wa.  no  comedy.  X„ 

zx^-j:^  It. '' '" '"'  -''-  ""<•  •^^^ 

In  the**  fl'  °I'^\'t=  "^'^  *"•  '""  "•  exceptional  caw. 
In  the  final  deteriorated  phaw  of  hi.  character  Z«^ 
no  t™ce  of  friend.hip.  I„  one  or  two  inTt^^  t  ^" 
have  felt  it  But  he  had  no  friend.  Dur<r.^t  ne^J 
approached   to   that   intimate   character      vli^i  ^ 

J«-ming  the   crown   had  bade''^';oufZ'r  c^l"; 

he  cJu^° ".'  "  "^  "  ""*  "  ""^"'^  privilege     D^ 

h.  caUed  h,.  con«ience.     From  Duroc  he  wL  «id^ 
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have  no  Morata.  Bat  Doroo  itood  alone.  Great  nuwsea, 
who  knew  him  only  in  his  public  capacity,  chiefly  as  a 
general,  adored  him  to  the  last.  The  private  soldiers 
who  marched  from  France  to  Waterloo  were  inspired 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  him  which  at  least  equalled  that 
of  the  soldiers  at  Ifarengo  or  Austerlitz.  But  tliat 
enthusiasm  diminished  in  proportion  to  remoteness  from 
the  rank  and  file.  CMBcers  felt  it  less  in  an  ascending 
scale,  and  when  the  summit  was  reached  it  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  It  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt 
by  those  who  knew  the  Emperor  most  intimately. 
JEViendship,  as  we  haTe  seen,  he  had  deliberately  dis- 
carded as  too  close  a  relation  for  other  mortals  to  bear 
to  himself.  Many,  too,  of  his  early  friends  had  died  on 
the  field  of  battle:  friends  such  as  Lannes,  Desaiz,  and 
Duroc.  But  some  had  sarrived  and  left  him  without 
ceremony  or  even  decency.  Berthier,  his  lifelong  com- 
rade, the  messmate  of  his  campaigns,  his  confidant, 
deserted  him  without  a  word,  and  did  not  blush  to 
become  captain  of  Louis  XVUL's  bodyguard.  Hia 
marshals,  the  companions  of  his  victories,  all  left  him 
at  Fontainebleau,  some  with  contumely.  Ney  insula  J 
him  in  1814,  Davoust  in  1815.  Harmont,  the  pettbu 
child  of  his  favour,  conspicuously  betrayed  him.  The 
loyal  Caulaincourt  found  a  limit  to  his  devotion  at  last 
Even  his  body  attendants.  Constant  and  Rustan,  the 
valet  who  always  tended  him,  and  the  Mameluke  who 
slept  against  his  door,  abandoned  him.  It  was  difBcult 
to  collect  a  handful  of  officers  to  accompany  him  to 
Elba,  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  few  for  8t  Helena 
The  hopeless  followers  of  ungrateful  masters,  the  chief 
mourners  of  misfortune  who  haunted  the  barren  ante- 
chambers of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Stuarts,  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  exile  of  Napoleon.  We  need  not 
reproa^^h  a  nation,  for  that  nation  found  many  faithful 
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;;^„*7^''.5'"  *.T  "'™"*  "^"S^     Moreover,  hi,  wife 

L"J^rrroWX;x^"ei.:trr 

^.  attHbuee  this  aUenation'^rrediUb.erVn 
trtSTwe  h"""  '"""'<«'«"«  to  Napoleon  ^se^ 

anger,  but  in  .orrow:  "The  E™  ift^t  "he  i" 
we  cam.ot  change  hi,  character.  U  T  Wall  of  thl.' 
character  that  he  has  no  friends  tLttTT^  ^' 
ene^es.  and  inde«i  thaTw^rkt^'/^eW- '"'  "^^ 
hi.-!,  r  ''^  '".™'  "°*  distribute  this  judgment  over 
his  whole  career;  it  appUes  only  to  that  part  of  11,^? 
was  e^ntiaUy  in^perial  and  I^rtiau/inCe  pnra  °t 
chose  to  make  a  demigod  of  himsetf  and  deUb^^t^! 
cut  himself  off  from  humanity,  he  was  kinrf  iT  ^ 
and  afiFectionate;  at  any^  if  tW  kT^  '  ««°«"""' 
i^A-^^^t.   1.  ^  •  "  *™*  °^  too  partial  a 

judgment,  he  was  ce-tainly  not  the  reverse. 

But  m  the  foil  sweU  of  his  career  it  would  never  have 
cn«ed  his  mmd  that  these  attributes,  any  more  tC 
veracity  or  sympathy,  had  any  relation  to  him      Th^ 

more  or  somethmg  less  was  required.  They  were  ouaS 
for  mere  naen;  and  the  ordinary  restrVtints  2^  the 
ordmar,  objects  of  mere  men  had  ceased  to  have  ^j 
meanmg  for  him.  ' 

Was  he  a  great  man?  That  is  a  much  rimnler 
questaon.  but  it  involves  definiuons.  If  by  "Jr^r'^t 
intended  the  combination  of  moral  qualitiJ^  Xthot^ 

was  ^  "^t  ""'  '"^'"'y  '-  -*•  But  that  Z 
TrefT  t"    "^    °*    '^'"«    extraordlmuy    and 

natural  power,  for  predominance,  for  something  human 
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beyond  honunity,  then  Napoleon  was  assuredly  great 
Besides  that  indefinable  spark  which  we  call  genius,  he 
represents  a  combination  of  intellect  and  energy  which 
has  never  perhaps  been  equalled,  >  ever,  certainly,  sur' 
passed.  He  carried  human  faculty  to  the  farthest  poini 
of  which  we  have  accurate  knowledge.  Alexander  is  a 
remote  prodigy,  too  remote  for  precise  comparison.  Tc 
Csesar  the  same  objection  is  applicable.  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  are  impersonal  names.  Besides,  we  neeij 
for  comparison  men  of  action  and  business.  Of  all 
these  great  figures,  it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  knoTi 
enough.  But  Napoleon  lived  under  the  modem  micro- 
scope. Under  the  fiercest  glare  of  scrutiny  he  enlargeii 
indefinitely  the  limits  of  human  conception  and  humai 
possibility.  Till  he  had  lived,  no  one  could  realise  that 
there  could  be  so  stupendous  a  combination  of  militar} 
and  civil  genius,  such  comprehension  of  view  united  to 
such  grasp  of  detail,  such  i>rodigious  vitality  of  body  and 
mind.  "He  contracts  history,"  said  Madamo  d'Houdetot, 
"and  expands  imagination."  "He  has  thrown  a  doubt,' 
said  Lord  Dudley,  "on  all  past  glory;  he  has  made 
all  future  renown  impossible."  This  is  hyperbole,  but 
with  a  substance  of  truth.  No  name  represents  bo 
completely  and  conspicuously  dominion,  splendour,  and 
catastrophe.  He  raised  himself  by  the  use,  and  ruined 
himself  by  the  abuse,  of  superhuman  faculties.  He 
was  wrecked  by  the  extravagance  of  his  own  genius. 
No  less  powers  than  those  which  had  effected  his  rise 
could  have  achieved  his  fall. 
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1.  CAPTAIN  MAITLAND 

•  rniurksblr  etrone    well  hi.ilt  ™    "»•■'  A"gu»t  17flB.    H«  was  then 
o»  bo«l  th.  .hip.  .iik  .tocUug..  «>d  aL      s^T^".""^  ""■'" 

b.  ™..«d  the  .xp«..i„!- ;^^:  ri?.„^;r;^  ^'-f  -"•- 

When  under  th.  influence  of  di„pp<,intn,ent  Twevfr  ^t "  "'J 
•  d»rk  gloomT  cMt.     Hi.  hiiir  »,;       «  "owever,   it  usumed 

^p««hin«t,'bi«i..fd  .s:^,:r.itLMr  't  """■■■  -"'^ 

>»*  not  .  grey  h.ir  among.tT     Hi.  J     ,  °  ""^  ''°''  '">-"• 

«»nn.on  one.  ieing  of  a  iLt  «llow  -  T  ''^'"^'^  "«•  »  ™r7  un- 
«r  «th.r  I  ever  met  wUh  pJTm  h  f  T'  *"'°"''«  '"""  »'■"•>« 
1-d  loet  much  Of  hi.  ;^„a,^"vi  ■  ^d  i?  '^°"  ™'"'""'-  -' 
to  thow   who  attendadhr   a   J™  ',1   "'  ««  t"  «'"  credit 

»»nt.l  energ,  wa.  ^o  ^JZi  '  "'^  ^"'T':  ■"""-  °'  "'■ 
•i-t  Of  a  man  rather  oZ  than  he"  th«  w^^li.T"*"""  '- 
•itremely  pleaaing  and  affable:  he  ioin«1  !^"  """o™  were 

r.Ut«,  nnmerou.  anecdote.,  «d  endeavl^  "J''  ™""~"°". 
promote  good  humour:  he  even  »^™..rLT^'  ""'^  ""y-    to 

familiaritrMdT^won'or  two  in  ,  '"■/"»»d«.t.  to  great 
Mm  in  th.  mo,t  d::eV"r:;  ^Toug  ^  I'erXT '^^'"""^ 
with  much  reapect.  He  noMewed  t^  .  _  j^  f  '^  '~'°^  '"'■» 
l»  makinga^^hie  im^i^Zf Co  thcT^th  T'V  '"""^ 
mto  converwtion:  thi.  appeared  to  m.  f^T  ""  """otered 

i..the  .ubi«t  to  matter.' hX,^.:^tre  ^rnT""'"^  "^  '""■■ 
w-  w^acuainted  with,  and  ZT^^^^^^^Z:  ^^Z 


'2rM»m^' 
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2.   SENHOUSE 

July  15,  1816. 

His  perton  I  warn  Tery  dniroui  of  tMinK,  and  I  f«lt  diMppointcd 
His  figure  U  very  bad;  he  ii  thort*  with  a  large  head,  hie  handi 
and  l^gt  email,  and  hie  body  so  corpulent  as  to  project  ver] 
considerably.  Hie  coat,  made  very  plain,  as  you  see  It  in  moai 
prints,  trom  being  very  short  in  the  back,  gives  his  figure  a  mort 
ridiculous  appearance.  His  profile  is  good,  and  is  exactly  whai 
his  busts  and  portraits  represent;  but  his  full  face  is  bad.  Hii 
eyes  are  a  light  blue,  with  a  light  yellow  tinge  on  the  iris,  heavy 
and  totally  contrary  to  what  I  expected ;  his  teeth  are  bad ;  bul 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  versatile,  and  expressive 
beyond  measure  of  the  quick  and  varying  passions  of  the  mind 
His  face  at  one  instant  bears  the  stamp  of  great  good  humour, 
and  immediately  changes  to  a  daric,  penetrating,  thoughtful  scowl 
which  denotes  the  character  of  the  thought  that  excitee  it. 


3.  BtJNBUBT 

July  31,  1816. 

Napoleon  appears  to  be  about  five  feet  six  Inches  high.  Hie 
make  is  very  stout  and  muscular.  His  neck  is  short,  and  hit 
head  rather  large;  it  is  particularly  square  and  full  about  the 
jaw,  and  he  has  a  good  deal  of  double  chin.  He  is  bald  about 
the  temples,  and  the  hair  on  tbi^  upper  part  of  his  head  is  ver; 
thin,  but  long  and  ragged,  looking  as  if  it  were  seldom  brushed. 
In  the  management  of  his  limbs  Napoleon  is  ungraceful ;  but  he 
used  very  little  geeture,  and  the  carriage  of  his  head  is  dignified 
He  is  fat,  and  his  belly  projects;  but  this  Is  rendered  more  ap- 
parent by  the  make  of  his  coat,  which  has  very  short  lapels  turned 
back,  and  it  is  hooked  tight  over  the  breast  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  there  cut  away  suddenly,  leaving  a  great  display 
of  white  waistcoat.  He  wore  a  green  uniform  with  scarlet  collar 
and  scarlet  edging  to  the  lapels,  but  without  lace  or  embroidery; 
■mall  gilt  buttons,  and  geld  epaulettes.  He  had  a  white  neck- 
cloth, white  walsteoat  and  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
email  gilt  buckles.  A  very  small  old  -  fashioned  sword,  with  s 
worked  g^d  hilt,  was  buckled  tight  to  bis  hip.  He  wore  the 
ribbon  of  the  L^on  of  Honour  over  his  waistcoat,  and  the  star, 
in  silv^  embroidery,  on  his  coat.  There  were  also  three  verf 
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large,  quit.  pUi„.  «d  b.^r^^.^2  n   ''™'  "•"  ""»' 

-ot  .howy,    it  w«  r«r.,  "1    Id  .™  I"*"'""!  "»  box  w« 
or  m«liU,  Mt  in  if  top  'Pixared  to  h.T.  four  coin. 

wrr;"er;crji-,o:'  rr't^iT; -::."-'■ — 

i»  flnely  formed,  hi,  upper  lln^.^^.  "^   '°^^'"-      »»   "ow 

Hi.  t«,.h  are  bkd  Jd  ^irt^ b't^K """k  '  ""*  ""  "'»'"'  '«•"««.. 

''boly,  but  no  tr«,  of  aey.^y  o'  T2^,  T"  '""  "°"'"  »"«- 
«o  »pp.»r.  T  have  .eldrj  "1  .  '""  """^  ''«  »'l°'««i 
bitter  fltted  to  endure  fat^..  "~''^''   ■"''^'''    •" 

<•  LADY  MALCOLM 

June   aHA,  18lft_  Th.    .  11      . 

of  hi.  figure:  Hi.  h<Ur  of  .   b!^i^;^^'"   '^''   *"<='""'■''   «« 

cropp«..    but   not   thta    in    L^Z         J  """   "■   "■'  "-"""^ 

light  blue  or  grey  ey«.  °    ^^L^  •/"*    '""""    "    «"y    '°ok; 

then.);  round   chin,    the  W    '  1   ^,  ^"^    ""  """'  "■'"'•<' 

con.pleri„„,p.,ticutarly.hor7nec^     ofh.  T   ""^   '"" '    >»"» 

well  proportioned,  but  hTbeZ..'  °'^"-"»  ■""  fl8r<i«  .pp«ir«l 
-ith  uper  anger,  and  b^utM  n.  ^  V  "  """=^  """'  ■»-*. 
foot  He  wae^^dre^i^-lu'-'^rd'"';  ""*"•"••'»>«>  '"^  "-i 
gn«»  velvet  collar  and  cuff.; ",„,  b„t,^^K*^°  «»'•  "i* 
upon  them,  hi.  „abU  Tc^  ,,,  ""'J""'  »  ">«"  "-Kraven 
-ook),  a  .ilver  .tar  of  the^on  of  H  '°°"'  "'"'  "'  "» 
"d  hre«=he.,  whit,  .ilk  .U^l™.  '„/"?■■'  ""'"*  "*"'«"" 
b"ckl...  She  w«,  .truck  witT  th.  k'-  ^  '*""  '^'^  "«'  8»1<1 
-.rary  to  the  aer^ntThe'  W  Xr^'sh"  """"""■■■  "• 
oUreat  ability,   hi.  eounten.no,  .eemTrlther'::  :^J:  ^! 

5.  HENKY 

He  wa.  draued   in   «  1,1  ■     j  ^'-  *'  '*!'• 

epaulette.,  or  anything  equivrent'tt*^".   '^f"""  """   "'""'"' 

■>(  Honour  on  the  bre«i?Thich  ..^  1""  ""  "' "■=  I«8i°" 

reaet,  wh.ch  had  an  eagle  in  the  centre.     The 
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Ixittoiu  wan  goM.  with  tta*  d<TiM  of  s  mounted  dragoon  is  higl 
nliaf.  H«  had  on  whiw  brawibM  and  Mk  itockingi,  lad  oral  noli 
bueklM  in  \nt  shoe* ;  with  a  muUl  opera  h*t  under  hie  Arm 
Napoleon'i  firrt  «ppe»r«nc«  wM  far  from  impoeing,  the  etatur 
waa  »hort  and  thick,  hia  heed  atink  into  the  abouldera,  hla  fac 
fat,  with  large  folda  under  the  chin;  the  llmbe  appeared  to  b 
atout  and  well-proportioned,  complelion  ollTe,  ezpreaaion  ainlatei 
forbidding,  and  rather  acowling.  The  featuree  inatantljr  reminds 
ua  of  the  prints  of  him  which  we  had  aeen.  On  the  whole,  hi 
general  look  waa  more  that  of  an  obeae  Spanish  or  Fortuguaa 
friar,  than  the  hero  of  modem  timea.  .  ,  ■ 

A  faaoinating  preatlge.  which  we  h*;  cherished  all  our  livei 
then  Taniahed  like  goaaamar  In  the  auu.  The  great  Napoleon  ha 
merged  In  an  unaightly  and  obeae  indlTiduai;  and  we  looked  i 
vain  lor  that  overwhelming  power  of  eye  and  force  of  expreaeiol 
which  we  had  been  Uught  to  expect  bj  a  delnaim  imagination. 
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